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THE present volume of the Public Life of our Lord 
is entirely occupied with the larger portion of the 
great addition made by St. Luke to the Evangelical 
history, as he found it after the labours of St. 
Matthew and St. Mark. This addition, which fills 
more than a third of his whole Gospel, contains his 
gleanings as to a part of our Lord’s Life which had 
no chronicler before him, having been spent out of 
Galilee, and before the time came for the Passion. 
It thus happens that this volume is entirely devoted 
to passages of the third Gospel, as to which St. Luke 
is our only authority. It was a part of our Lord’s 
teaching which left many traces behind it of which 
we gather the importance from the passage in the 
Acts in which St. Peter refers to the preaching of 
his Master in the country parts of Judza, properly 
so called. Of this we have no other record in the 
Gospels. A part of the few short months intervening 
between the last feast of Tabernacles before the 
Passion, and the Passion itself, was undoubtedly 
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spent in Perea, as we learn from the two first 
Evangelists. 

St. Luke, who does not mention the scene of our 
Lord’s labours without some special reason, gives us 
hints by which we are able to perceive that some of 
the incidents which he recorded took place in Perea, 
and \his narrative rejoins that of his predecessors 
when they come to the teaching of the great Counsels 
of Perfection, which was, as it may be said, the last 
crown put by our Lord to His Public Teaching 
before the Day of Palms. But he leaves us to 
discriminate for ourselves the portions of his story 
which belong respectively to Judzea and to Perea. 
There is also a well-known difficulty in arranging, 
in any certain and perfect chronological order, these 
anecdotes of our Lord, if we may so speak, collected 
by St. Luke. Happily the main value of the 
materials supplied by the Evangelist does not lie 
either in the place in which our Lord may have been 
at any particular time, or in the certainty which we 
might like to attain as to the sequence of the inci- 
dents. With regard to these points, I have followed 
the order which I selected, after much deliberation, 
eighteen years ago, when the first of these volumes 
on the Life of our Lord! was published. It is there 
plainly said that as to certain points of minor import- 


1 See Vita Vite Nostre, Preface, p. xi. The same order is followed 
in the English Harmony, published in 1884 under the name of the 
Story of the Gospels. 
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ance no Harmonist is likely to be able to attain 
perfect accuracy and certainty. It is enough if 
the greater events and changes of the history are 
thoroughly well marked off, and the fallacious prin- 
ciples avoided which have led so many to confound 
incidents which are so related by the Evangelists 
that their distinctness cannot be denied without 
violation of the Sacred Text. 

The present volume, like many of its predecessors, 
was originally intended to cover a larger portion of 
the history than is actually contained therein. But 
it proved impossible to include all that remains to 
be said about the Public Life before Palm Sunday, 
and so I have had to break off rather abruptly at 
a point which does not correspond to any mark of 
division in the history itself. The greater part of 
what I had wished to include in this volume is, 
“however, already nearly finished, and will very soon 
be ready for the press. 

If we cannot say that any one part of the Divine 
History of our Lord is more important than another, 
we may, at all events, acknowledge that the historical 
interest deepens as we approach the close. Our 
Lord’s whole manner and demeanour seem to have 
changed after He had begun to speak about the 
Cross. His charity manifests itself more intensely, 
His zeal for souls seems to burn more brightly to 
the outward eye, while the gentleness and tenderness 
of His Heart seem to delight in revealing themselves 
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more openly. This is the period also of some of the 
greatest of the Parables and histories, and also of 
the promulgation of the Evangelical Counsels and 
what may be called the Organic Laws of His 
Kingdom, which He lays down as He prepares to 


ascend the throne from which He is to reign. 


H. J.C. 


31, Farm Street, Berkeley Square, W. 
Feast of St, Nintan, 1887. 
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CEUAP LE Roi: 
The doctrine of Prayer. 


St. Luke x. 1-13; Story of the Gospels, § 102. 


St. Luxe follows up his account of the prudent 
choice of the Blessed Magdalene by a few para- 
graphs which may be considered as giving us, very 
shortly but pregnantly, the principles, so to say, of 
the doctrine of prayer. Here again, we cannot be 
certain of the chronological sequence of the inci- 
dents now related. For, as it is not difficult to 
see how beautifully the anecdote of the choice of 
Magdalene illustrates the teaching of the parable 
of the Samaritan, on which it immediately follows, 
so also it may well be supposed that the account 
of Mary at the feet of Jesus, listening to His words, 
may have led the thoughtful mind of St. Luke on 
to the principles concerning prayer which are here 
laid down. And it must be remembered that St. 
Luke loves the chronological order, and would not 
depart from it without some good reason. 

‘ And it came to pass that as He was in a certain 
place praying, when He ceased, one of His disciples 
said to Him, Lord, teach us to pray, as John also 
taught his disciples.’ It is very likely that the 
teaching of the Baptist had left behind it great 
numbers of hearers or disciples in the southern parts 
of the Holy Land, to which it seems to have been 
chiefly confined, and that there, when our Lord 
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came to evangelize the same districts, He may have 
found a large number of the population who had 
been more or less trained by His Precursor. If 
St. John left behind him any form of prayer, 
answering to our Lord’s Prayer, we are not told of 
it. \But we know that it was the custom for the 
Jewish teachers to give such forms. The words of 
our Lord’s answer, as they are given in the ancient 
text which the Vulgate follows, are not so full as 
those in which the Lord’s Prayer is preserved to 
us in the Sermon on the Mount. The order of the 
petitions, as far as they are given, is the same, but 
there are some important omissions. And it may 
perhaps be thought that there was some reason for 
not giving this most precious prayer fully and 
exactly, in a Gospel which might fall into the hands 
of unbelievers. In any case we may consider the 
shorter form here given as containing, as has been 
said, the principles on which all our prayers are to 
be framed, as well as the words, if such was the 
case, which we are to use. 

‘And He said to them, when you pray, say, 
Father, hallowed be Thy Name. Thy Kingdom 
come. Give us this day our daily bread. And 
forgive us our sins, for we also forgive every one 
that is indebted to us. And lead us not into temp- 
tation.’ Thus, if we compare this with the fuller 
form, we find, in the first place, that the word 
‘Our’ is omitted in the address to God, as well 
as the addition, ‘in Heaven,’ or ‘Who art in 
Heaven.’ The second clause is the same, and the 
third, but the fourth, ‘Thy will be done, as in 
Heaven, so on earth,’ is left out. The petition for 
forgiveness is substantially identical in both forms, as 
well as that which it immediately follows, the words 
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in which we ask God for the bread on which we live 
day by day. But the last clause,‘ But deliver us from 
evil,’ is omitted after the words ‘ Lead us not into 
temptation.’ With regard to these omissions, there 
can be no doubt that the word ‘Our’ before ‘ Father,’ 
and the entire clause ‘ Who art in Heaven,’ add a 
great deal to the sense of the simple appellation 
‘Father,’ which still virtually contains all that is 
signified by them. For the whole prayer as here 
given is so worded as to be used by and for a col- 
lection of persons, or by single persons as members 
of a community, and thus the Fatherhood which is 
invoked and made the ground and title on which we 
pray must be universal. 

It is remarkable that the words ‘in Heaven’ 
should be omitted, as well as the petition ‘ Thy will 
be done on earth as it is in Heaven,’ as if there 
were here some reason for not mentioning Heaven. 
Sut it does not absolutely require any explicit 
mention of Heaven to remind us that there is the 
home of our Father, and therefore our home. So 
the petition ‘Thy Kingdom come’ implies that there 
is some future state and condition of the Kingdom 
of God which is now a subject of hope, desire, 
exertion, prayer, that the Kingdom has not yet 
attained its full limits, and that it is possible that 
without Divine grace, which is the fruit of prayer, 
this coming of the Kingdom may be delayed, and 
that in certain particular cases it may be defeated. 
But the coming of the Kingdom of God, as far as 
it is a subject of prayer, can hardly be paraphrased 
in any better way tham by the words which are 
omitted, ‘ Thy will be done on earth as in Heaven.’ 
The other omission is that of the final clause, ‘ But 
deliver us from evil,’ or ‘the evil,’ or ‘the evil one.’ 
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This may be considered as a sequel and an expla- 
nation of the clause which immediately precedes it, 
‘and lead us not into temptation.’ We pray that 
we may not be so tempted as to fall a prey to the evil 
spirit and his snares which are on every side of us, 
and to which, by our own carelessness and ingra- 
titude, we often may deserve to be abandoned by 
God. 

Each of the forms, then, which the Gospels furnish 
to us of the Lord’s Prayer may thus be seen to 
teach the same doctrines. The first element in each 
is the calling on God as our Father, and in this is 
contained our universal relation to Him as His 
children, who are intended to be with Him in His 
home. Our first prayer is for His glory, the advance- 
ment of which, as far as it depends on prayer, is the 
honouring and hallowing of His Name, as far as He 
manifests Himself to His creatures. This glorifica- 
tion is as yet incomplete, and so the prayer that His 
Name may be hallowed naturally takes the more 
definite form of a petition that His will may be done 
more perfectly, and this again involves the thought 
that in Heaven already His Divine will is perfectly 
accomplished, and therefore what remains is that it 
may be so done on earth. The two sentences which 
are as fully expanded in the shorter as in the longer 
form, are those in which we ask for our daily needs, 
which are twofold, sustenance and support, both of 
body and soul, and the forgiveness of our own daily 
transgressions. And it is most remarkable that, as 
to this last point, the shorter form of the prayer is as 
full as the longer, in expressing the single condition 
on which we ask for forgiveness, namely, our own 
constant and unfailing forgiveness of others. It 
has already been said that the prayer for deliverance 
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from evil is virtually included in the petition against 
being led into temptation. As in the earlier petition 
there is no mention of the perfect and beautiful 
fulfilment of the will of God which is continually 
carried on by the Angels and Saints in Heaven, so 
in this closing sentence all direct mention of the evil 
ones who are our tempters is also wanting. 

In this way the form of our Lord’s Prayer which 
is here given us by St. Luke may be considered as 
a rudimentary version of the Prayer as we have it 
in the Sermon on the Mount. It is true that we 
naturally expect to find that rudimentary forms 
precede more developed forms in point of time. 
According to this rule, if there were no other rule 
that might apply in the present case, it would be a 
difficulty that we find this form in the later of the 
two Evangelists in whom any version occurs, and 
at a time of our Lord’s teaching which is obviously 
later than that at which the Sermon on the Mount 
was delivered. But it must be remembered that the 
state of the audience to whom these several instruc- 
tions were given must be taken into consideration 
to each case. We have an instance of the mistake 
which might be made, in a similar matter, as to the 
two first Gospels. St. Mark’s is evidently the most 
rudimentary in many ways, but it does not follow that 
it was anterior in time to that of St. Matthew. It 
may have been written for a community less ad- 
vanced in Christian and spiritual knowledge than 
that for which St. Matthew wrote. As to the point 
before us, it is clear from the whole tenour of 
the Sermon on the Mount that when St. Matthew 
tells us that its precepts were delivered to our Lord’s 
disciples, who came to Him on the mountain, he 
means us to understand that the teaching which he 
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there relates was addressed to a gathering of persons 
who had already been for some time in the school 
of our Lord. The Beatitudes teach the highest 
principles of perfection, the disciples are addressed 
as the salt of the earth, the light of the world, the 
commentaries on the commandments, so to call 
them, teach the most perfect charity, purity, and 
forgiveness, and indeed the whole Sermon from 
beginning to end reveals a state of soul in the 
hearers on that occasion which could not have been 
that of beginners in the Gospel system. If the 
people whom our Lord was instructing in Judea, on 
the occasion spoken of by St. Luke, were far less 
advanced in spiritual knowledge than those to whom 
the Sermon on the Mount was preached, we have 
a sufficient reason for the difference between the two 
forms of prayer, even if we leave out of sight the not 
improbable consideration that our Lord, in the latter 
months of His teaching, was more reserved than He 
had been in the earlier stages of the same. 

On the other hand, we have much reason for 
thinking that a considerable portion of the people 
to whom our Lord preached in Judea had never 
before heard His teaching. We shall find Him 
frequently, in the course of these instructions as. 
related by St. Luke, inserting here and there frag- 
ments of instruction which seem to us to be taken 
from the Sermon on the Mount or other previous 
teachings, as if He were on the look out for 
occasions to inculcate these beautiful doctrines, and 
seized them whenever they occurred. It is not un- 
likely that the disciples who made the request for a 
form of prayer may have come to Him from the 
school of St. John Baptist. It is therefore im- 
possible, unless we know of the circumstances of 
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the questioner and the audience, to say that our 
Lord had not certain reasons of His own for not at 
once giving in answer the full form of the Christian 
prayer. 

Our Lord proceeds especially to urge on His 
disciples the wisdom of perseverance and even im- 
portunity in prayer. After putting the instruction 
almost into the form of a parable, He repeats, with 
slight variations, what He had said in the Sermon 
on the Mount on the point of confidence in prayer, 
founded on the supreme goodness of God. ‘And 
He said to them, Which of you shall have a friend, 
and shall go to him at midnight, and shall say to 
him, Friend, lend me three loaves, because a friend 
of mine is come off his journey to me, and I have 
not what to set before him, and he from within 
should answer and say, Trouble me not, the door 
is now shut, and my children are with me in bed, 
I cannot rise and give thee. Yet, if he shall con- 
tinue knocking, I say to you, although he will not 
rise and give him, because he is his friend, yet 
because of his importunity, he will rise and give 
him as many as he needeth. And I say to you, ask 
and it shall be given to you, seek and you shall 
find, knock and it shall be opened unto you. For 
every one that asketh, receiveth, and he that 
seeketh, findeth, and to him that knocketh, it shall 
be opened.’ 

The point on which our Lord here insists is that of 
continuance and importunity in prayer. He implies 
two things. First, that in a great number of cases 
we shall not find our petitions granted at once, and 
this even when the thing for which we ask is not 
mischievous or imprudently sought. There are many 
reasons why prayers are not answered at once, and 
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this, therefore, may be the first experience of persons 
not versed in the ways of God, and they may be dis- 
couraged thereby, or even inclined to question His 
faithfulness in promising so much to prayer and yet 
seeming not to fulfil His promise. The very temper 
which is likely to take offence at not having a prayer 
answered at once, may imply a number of defects in 
the soul which prays or in the manner in which the 
prayer is made. It may imply an altogether false 
notion of our relations to God, and of the conditions 
under which we are to make our petitions to Him. 
It is something like the temper of Naaman, who 
turned away indignantly when he was told to go and 
wash seven times in Jordan. The second thing which 
is implied in this teaching is that we are very likely 
to grow weary and faint in prayer, when we do not 
find ourselves at once successful. Our Lord seems 
to see in the frailty, the weakness, the want of con- 
stancy and perseverance, which are all inherent in 
our nature, the great danger which may make our 
prayers fruitless because we abandon them from want 
of confidence in God. 

What our Lord tells us, then, is the lesson which 
He afterwards repeats in the story of the widow and 
the unjust judge, that God sees in our very impor- 
tunity a reason for hearing us. This is the same 
thing, practically, as to tell us that God loves to be 
importuned, and very often may delay to hear us for 
the sake of making us pray more—that it is so good 
for us and so pleasing to Him for us to be impor- 
tunate, that He may delay to answer us for our own 
sake, and, in a certain sense, for His own. The 
friend who will not rise at midnight at once when he 
is asked, might act as he does from sloth, love of his 
own ease, a sense of indignation at the liberty taken 
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with him, and other motives of the same kind, none 
of which can have any place in God. There may be 
indeed imprudence in the prayer, or unworthiness in 
the suppliant, or not sufficient reverence in the sup- 
plication, or the thing asked may be inconsistent 
with the true good of our souls or of the souls of 
others. But, putting all these aside, our Lord means 
us to understand that importunity and perseverance 
will always avail. And it may be noticed that, 
though the importunate friend only asks at first for 
three loaves, our Lord at the close of the story says 
that the other will rise and give him as many as he 
needeth, as if to show that the fruit of an importunate 
prayer will be even more than was originally sought. 

‘And I say to you, Ask, and it shall be given to 
you, seek, and you shall find, knock, and it shall be 
opened to you. For every one that asketh, receiveth, 
and he that seeketh, findeth, and to him that knocketh 
it shall be opened.’ Our Lord passes on from the 
particular matter of importunity to the general doc- 
trine of prayer. The three clauses of the precept 
seem to be required, in order to set forth the doctrine 
in its fulness. For, in our present condition, and with 
all our weakness and the disabilities which we have 
heaped upon ourselves by our own negligence and 
ingratitude, it is not enough to ask, we must also 
seek, and further we must knock. The language 
corresponds with the imaginary case which our Lord 
has put, for in that the man who requires the loaves 
not only asks, but wearies out his friend by his 
pursuit of what he desires, and knocks at his door 
until it is opened. Our Lord seems to take these 
images, and to say that what is supposed to have 
happened in the fictitious case must have its reali- 
zation in the matter of our prayers. We must ask 
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God for everything, even when what we want 
depends on our own exertions, as we ask our daily 
bread, recognizing Him as the Giver ofall, the 
Creator of all, Who, as it were, tends us day by day, 
giving to the simplest natural elements whatever 
capacity they have of supplying our wants. 

And. in other things, as of the spiritual order, 
though these are above our own power to gain, still 
we are so to ask, as at the same time to seek, using 
all the ordinary means and occasions and opportu- 
nities which we can command, as if the success of 
our desires depended on our own exertions. For 
God will not help those who do not help themselves, 
or give us by preternatural means what we can our- 
selves obtain by diligence and perseverance. Thus 
the seeking which is here enjoined covers a very 
large sphere indeed, in which we are to do our best 
for ourselves, at the same time that we ask God to 
prosper us and grant us our petitions. The third 
element in the process is what answers to the 
‘knocking’ at the door of the man who is in bed 
with his children. Here we have the third essential 
thing which must, like the second, be furnished by 
ourselves. The man who knocked over and over 
again at his neighbour’s door put himself to much 
trouble and inconvenience, and this represents to us 
the truth that it is not enough simply to ask God for 
what we need, nor enough to add seeking to asking, 
unless we put ourselves, not merely to trouble, but 
to pain and some kind of suffering in the same cause. 
Thus the ‘knocking’ here spoken of corresponds to 
all that Christian instincts so strongly suggest, as to 
self-denial, mortification, humiliation, penance, in- 
flicted on ourselves in order to make our prayer 
acceptable to God. In this sense our mortifications 
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should include almsgiving and works of mercy as 
well as self-inflicted penance. These are the things 
which knock forcibly at the heart of God, the violence 
before which the golden gates of His beneficence roll 
back and let us in. 

Our Lord closes the instruction by another set of 
images. It is no longer the unwilling friend, who is 
forced against his own wishes to yield to the impor- 
tunate prayers addressed to him, who is given us as 
an illustration. In his case there was little enough 
of readiness to assist, little enough of love, and our 
Lord says of him expressly that, merely on the 
ground of friendship, he would not have done that 
act of kindness which was at last wrung from him. 
Such a character is not an adequate representation of 
the merciful and loving Father with Whom we have 
to deal. Thus our Lord, after having used him for the 
purpose of showing us the power of importunity, sets 
before us this other series of images, which are but 
poor indeed by the side of what they represent, but 
still are the best illustrations that our human nature 
can furnish of the tenderness of God. ‘ And which of 
you, if he ask his father bread, will he give him a 
stone? or a fish, will he for a fish give him a serpent? 
or if he shall ask an egg, will he reach him a scor- 
pion? If you then, being evil, know how to give 
good gifts to your children, how much more will 
your Father from Heaven give the good Spirit to 
them that ask Him?’ ‘The argument is from the 
natural goodness and love which bind earthly parents 
to the supplying all the wants and hearing the prayers 
of their own children, to the infinite love, the limit- 
less power, the profuse beneficence of our Heavenly 
Father. He says that men are evil, and yet know 
how to give good gifts to their children. They are 
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evil, not by nature, but in consequence of the depra- 
vity which self-love introduces into all characters, 
and which infects society at large with traditions 
and maxims of worldliness. And yet the last thing 
that dies away out of human hearts, under all their 
hardness and corruption, is the love of parents for 
children, the strongest and best of all the natural 
instincts. Frew men indeed are perfect fathers, and 
yet there are but few fathers without this natural love 
for their offspring, whom they are led to care for and 
defend and nourish by the law of nature itself. What 
then must be the fatherly tenderness of God, an 
ever flowing and most abundant fountain of all good 
things poured out upon His children, even when they 
do not ask or seek or knock? How can we measure 
His readiness and eagerness, first that we should 
pray, and then that He should Himself grant our 
prayer? 

Indeed, the words of our Lord set before us matter 
for meditation on the difference between an earthly 
father and our Father in Heaven, on which we might 
spend much time without exhausting the subject. 
An earthly parent is only partially a parent, and his 
relation to his offspring falls far indeed short of that 
which exists between God our Creator and His 
creatures, even if we do not include in our considera- 
tion the new relation of sonship which we have to 
Him through our Lord, Who has imparted to us as 
far as can be a share of His own filial relation to 
His Father. For a Creator, Who makes us out of 
nothing, and gives us our being, simply for the 
purposes of His own love and beneficence, must 
have a love for His creatures which is founded upon 
His own ineffable goodness and wisdom, and which 
must move Him to exert whatever of His infinite 
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power may be needed for the care of those whom He 
has thus called into the world. Our earthly parents 
are but the instruments which He uses for bringing 
us into being. Our being and our life, and all we have 
and are, come from Him. Again, all other love but 
His is limited, and all other power of helping us but 
His is limited. The will may be there, but the 
means of carrying it out may fail, and what is given 
even to children may be a drain on the parent’s own 
power of supporting himself. There can be nothing 
of this kind in God. 

And again, creatures like ourselves, whose means 
are limited, get weary of being asked over and over 
again forthe samething. To have helped us once, or 
up to a certain point, is a reason with many for not 
helping us further, and we feel ashamed to carry on our 
importunity, even though our needs may be as great as 
ever. With God, Who has created us in order that 
He may show us the treasures of His bounties, which 
are inexhaustible, to have helped us hitherto isa reason 
for helping us again, unless we stop up the current of 
His beneficence by our own want of gratitude, and 
we cannot show our gratitude to Him better than by 
calling again and again on the infinity of His good- 
ness towards us. Our reasons for diffidence in 
prayer come from our own foolish conceptions con- 
cerning Him, or from our sense that we are unworthy 
to ask anything of Him, while we do not give Him 
what He asks for our own good in the way of aban- 
donment of our faults. And often we do not under- 
stand the effects of continued prayer on our own 
souls, which might be seriously injured if we had 
nothing to force us to that holy exercise, the highest 
of which the human mind and affections are capable, 
even if the petitions which we make are not granted 
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in any other way than in the blessing which they 
bring down upon ourselves as we make them, which 
seems to bea part of what is meant by the Scriptural 
expression of our prayer turning into our own bosom. 

Again, it must not be left unnoticed that our Lord, 
in this last passage about the readiness of our 
Heavenly Father to help His children, has changed 
a few words in the clause which He has repeated 
from the Sermon on the Mount. For there He had 
said, after using the same images of the bread and 
the stone, the fish and the serpent, ‘If you then, 
being evil, know how to give good gifts unto your 
children, how much more will your Father Who is 
in Heaven give good things to them that ask Him ?’ 
Here, however, He does not say ‘good things,’ but 
‘the good Spirit.’ It was not till late in His teach- 
ing, and to His Apostles rather than to the multi- 
tudes, that He unfolded the full doctrine of the Holy 
Ghost. But here it seems as if this was in His mind, 
as it had been when He had lately spoken of the 
Holy Ghost under the image of the streams of living 
water which were to flow from those who believe.* 
And so He is not content to speak of ordinarily good 
gifts of God, which may be in the natural order only, 
although always proceeding from His infinite love, 
but He speaks of the Gift of gifts, which was to be 
won in an especial manner and degree by the merits 
of His own approaching Passion. He alone knew 
the infinite bountifulness of God. He alone knew 
the infinite value of the price which was paid for 
this inestimable gift of which He speaks. He alone 
could understand all the largeness and variety in 
which the gifts and fruits of the Holy Ghost were 
to be imparted in the Church in answer to prayer, 
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all the fruitful beauty and magnificence by which 
the intelligent creation of God was to be enriched, 
on earth and in Heaven, by the agency of the Holy 
Ghost, Whose treasures were to be poured forth in 
the ages to come, which lay before His mind, and 
how scanty indeed these treasures were to be in com- 
parison to what might have been won, if prayer had 
been more intense, more fervent, and more perse- 
vering. 


CrLAP TER Ii. 


Our Lord and His slanderers. 
St. Luke xi. 14—36 ; Story of the Gospels, § 103. 


In the passage on which we commented in the last 
chapter, St. Luke has placed before his readers two 
heads of our Lord’s teaching which he had omitted 
in the earlier chapters of his work, in which he had 
followed the other Evangelists in relating scenes 
which belonged to the Galilean teaching. Instead 
of the first form of our Lord’s Prayer which is found 
in St. Matthew’s report of the Sermon on the Mount, 
St. Luke has given the shorter form of which we 
have just had to speak. He has added to that 
shorter form the parable of the man who importunes 
his neighbour for the loan of some loaves of bread, 
which is peculiar to himself, and his reason for the 
report of which seems to be that he thereby intro- 
duces as a sequel the words of our Lord which 
follow about the necessity of instant and urgent 
perseverance in prayer. These words also had been 
anticipated in the Sermon on the Mount. It was 
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inevitable, when our Lord went into parts of the 
country in which He had not as yet preached, that 
He should repeat, over and over again, in various 
places, instructions and exhortations of this kind, 
and of so high an importance. If St. Luke had been 
as copious in his account of the Galilean preaching 
as St. Matthew, he would no doubt have inserted 
some such instructions in the earlier chapters of his 
Gospel. But he has reserved many of these heads 
of doctrine for the time when he was to occupy 
himself with the ministry of our Lord in Judza. 
This enables us to see how much there must always 
have been in the teaching of our Lord which was 
identical in various places, while, at the same time, 
we are able to mark the slight changes or omissions 
or additions which were probably suggested by the 
altered circumstances of time or place, or of dis- 
position in those to whom our Lord was at the 
time addressing Himself. 

What is thus true about the substantial identity of 
our Lord’s teaching at various times and in various 
parts of the country, is also true with regard to the 
reception with which He met, whether from those 
opposed to Him or from those inclined to listen to 
Him. St. Luke takes care to point out that in this 
respect the Judean ministry resembled very closely 
the former ministry in Galilee. In the section of 
the history now before us, the Evangelist speaks 
of the calumny which was circulated against our 
Lord, imputing to Him a league with Beelzebub, by 
virtue of which, as it was insinuated, He cast out 
devils. The circumstances are very similar to those 
which are before related by St. Matthew, and partly 
by St. Mark,' the calumny is repeated, and, as was 
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also natural, our Lord’s answer and manner of 
dealing with it are in the main the same. We shall, 
however, find reason for feeling grateful to St. Luke 
for the slight touches in which he shows us the 
differences which are to be found in the midst of so 
much which is identical. 

‘And He was casting out a devil, and the same 
was dumb. And when He had cast out the devil, 
the dumb spoke, and the multitude were in admira- 
tion at it. But some of them said, He casteth out 
devils by Beelzebub, the prince of devils. And 
others, tempting, asked of Him a sign from Heaven.’ 
Of this last-named instance of opposition, which 
consisted in asking for a sign, we may speak here- 
after. St. Luke seems to put it in here, in order to 
summarize in one short paragraph those two forms 
of perversity. For the present it will be enough to 
speak of the calumny about the prince of the devils. 
The first thing to be remarked is the difference 
between the two cases as related by the Evangelists. 
In St. Matthew’s narrative, the possessed man was 
blind as well as dumb, and when he was healed he 
both spake and saw. The miracle, therefore, was a 
double miracle, and it was the cure of two disabili- 
ties which do not generally accompany one the 
other, as in the case of the deaf and dumb man in 
Decapolis related by St. Mark.2 In St. Luke’s case 
there was only dumbness besides the possession, and 
when the ‘devil was cast out, the dumb spoke.’ 
Again, in the narrative of St. Matthew the multitude 
are unanimous in their admiration. ‘All the multi- 
tude were amazed, and said, Is not this the Son of 
David?’ And after the miracle has taken place, it 
gets to the ears of the Pharisees, who had been sent 
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down into Galilee by our Lord’s enemies at Jeru- 
salem, and it is with them that the calumnious 
charge originates. ‘This Man casteth not out devils 
but by Beelzebub, the prince of the devils,’ or as 
St. Mark puts it, ‘The scribes who were come down 
froth Jerusalem said, He hath Beelzebub, and by the 
prince of devils He casteth out devils.’ In the 
anecdote as given by St. Luke, there is no mention 
of the Pharisees or Scribes sent from Jerusalem, and 
yet in all this part of his Gospel, St. Luke constantly 
mentions them whenever he has an occasion. The 
persons who made the objection are some of the 
people themselves. 

This is exactly what we might ekpaee to find in 
the case before us. Although the Pharisees may not 
have been present, and although the multitudes 
before whom this miracle had been wrought were 
not part of the same population with that which had 
witnessed our Lord’s sayings and doings in Galilee, 
still it is natural to suppose that they had very often 
heard of His Name, of His miracles, and of His 
power over devils. They must have heard of these, 
and they must, unhappily, also have heard of the 
hostile attitude of the Chief Priests of Jerusalem 
towards Him, as well as of the various judgments 
concerning Him which were in circulation in the 
Holy City and among the ruling classes. Thus some 
of them were probably already disposed to look upon 
Him with jealousy and suspicion, to hear Him with 
a disposition to criticism, and to repeat thoughtlessly 
the current calumnies by which His marvellous 
powers were explained. The two narratives put 
together give us a more perfect picture of the origin 
and growth and dissemination of the falsehood than 
we should otherwise possess. 


a 
"a 
: 
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There is always lurking in the hearts of men in 
positions of influence and authority, whose lives and 
hearts are not pure, nor their aims disinterested, a 
captious disposition to criticize what appears to be 
the manifestation in others of great and commanding 
powers, which rival or surpass any that they them- 
selves possess. This captiousness makes them ready 
to cast about for explanations of such phenomena 
other than the simple display in them of the working 
of Heaven. But in such cases, after the hypotheses 
of imposture or mistake have been exhausted, there 
is little room left for any other than the two alter- 
natives of seeing in them either the work of God or 
the work of the devil. Such men would say to 
themselves that, as they had reason for denying the 
first of these alternatives, they might with safety 
adopt and propagate the other. From the men in 
authority the word would pass to the people at large, 
all the more as the facts were undeniable and were 
constantly repeated. Thus in Judzea our Lord might 
find the atrocious calumny already in circulation, 
ready to be produced against Him whenever He 
gave occasion for it by a work of mercy, such as that 
here related by St. Luke. 

The calumny might have been called forth by any 
instance in which our Lord exerted His Divine 
power in casting out a devil. But it is natural that 
the people should be more struck by such a power 
when the effect was, as in this case, twofold, the 
restoration of a wanting or impaired faculty, as well 
as the deliverance from diabolical possession. Indeed, 
it is-clear from the words of our Lord which soon 
follow, that simple dispossession was not at all 
unknown to the Jews, and that many of their own 
priests or Levites were in the habit of exorcizing 
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possessed persons with success. The addition of the 
miraculous cure of deafness, dumbness, or blindness 
in any such case could not have been common, and 
it was therefore this that crowned the admiration of 
the by-standers, which, as St. Luke tells us, was 
accompanied by the incredulity of some, who went 
on to utter the calumny about Beelzebub. They 
were so far more excusable than the Scribes and 
Pharisees, who had been the original inventors of 
the story, that they only adopted and repeated what 
they heard. Our Lord in His dealing with their 
case, does not use quite the same severity as on the 
former occasion, on which, as St. Matthew tells us, 
He ‘called them together,’ as if His purpose was 
to make His warning to them more solemn. 

‘ But He, seeing their thoughts, said to them, Every 
kingdom divided against itself shall be brought to 
desolation, and house upon house shall fall.” In Gali- 
lee, as St. Mark tells us, He began by putting the truth 
which He was proposing in the form of a question, 
‘ How can Satan cast out Satan?’ Here He simply 
answers their thoughts. He puts the matter to them 
on grounds of reason and experience. It was a truth 
which all could understand, that a kingdom divided 
against itself must be brought to desolation, and a 
house divided against itself, for that is the meaning 
of the passage about ‘house upon house,’ must fall. 
Not all kingdoms or houses that are united and 
solidly knit together are so far certain to escape 
ruin from without. But houses or kingdoms which 
have the canker of internal discord are certainly on 
the way toruin. ‘And if Satan be divided against 
himself, how shall his kingdom stand? because you 
say that through Beelzebub I cast out devils.’ The 
last words may be added on the present occasion, to 
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explain why He had asked the question, without 
having the calumny openly avowed by them. 

Our Lord goes on, as before, to add another 
simple argument from reason. As has been said, 
the practice of exorcism was familiar enough to the 
Jews. It could be safely made the ground of a 
complaint, which showed that nothing but malice 
could justify their accusation against Him. For the 
same thing which in Him, as they said, implied that 
He was leagued with Satan, was done continually by 
other persons whom they respected for their office 
and the zeal with which it was exercised. ‘Now, if 
I cast out devils by Beelzebub, by whom do your 
children cast them out? Therefore they shall be 
your judges.’ The office of exorcist may have been 
frequently committed to young persons, and we find 
that in the early Christian ages children as well as 
others used this power. The enemies of our Lord 
were therefore convicted of inconsistency and malice 
by the facts of the case, for they made no charge of 
a league with Satan against their own exorcists. 

Our Lord continues in words nearly the same with 
those which He had used before. The fact of the 
exercise of the power in question could not be 
ignored, nor could it be legitimately explained by 
the false theory of a league with Satan. There was 
no ground for this theory, in the first place, and, in 
the second place, it implied that Satan was undoing 
his own work and destroying his own kingdom. 
What, then, was the only legitimate conclusion that 
was to be drawn from what was so notorious and so 
conspicuous? It was that the dispossessions in 
question were wrought by the power of God, by the 
instrumentality of the Holy Ghost, Who is called 
the ‘finger of God,’ the Spirit of Holiness driving 
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out by His own inherent power the spirits of evil 
who were usurping that dominion over man which 
belonged to God alone. This being so, another 
thing followed. These miracles were wrought by 
Divine power, and they were wrought, not simply 
as works of mercy, but as evidences and testimonies 
of the Mission of Him by Whom they were wrought. 
They were proofs that God was with Him, and that 
what He proclaimed about the advent of the King- 
dom of Heaven was to be received as authenticated 
by God. ‘But if I by the finger of God cast out 
devils, doubtless the Kingdom of God is come upon 
you.’ Satan is not fighting against himself. Satan 
is cast out by a superior and a hostile power. His 
kingdom is being brought to desolation, not by 
internal discord, but by external force. 

Our Lord goes on, in words again repeated from 
the former occasion, to describe the invasion of the 
kingdom which Satan had set up in the world by the 
new Kingdom of which He was Himself the founder. 
‘When a strong man armed keepeth his court, those 
things are in peace which he possesseth. But if a 
stronger than he come upon him and overcome him, 
he will take away all his armour wherein he trusted, 
and will distribute his spoils.’ Satan had indeed 
usurped the kingdom of the world. He had not only 
reduced men under the bondage of sin, and so de- 
prived them of their rights and hopes as the children 
of God. He had debased society in a thousand ways 
by the moral corruption which he had introduced, 
and the intellectual darkness and social miseries 
and cruelties which had resulted therefrom. More 
than this, he had set up falsehoods in the place of 
truth as the principles and guides of life, and he had 
enthroned himself. and his followers even as the 
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objects of worship, a worship full of turpitude and 
nameless abominations. All this kingdom was now 
being shaken to its centre, and it was to crumble to 
pieces and vanish away before the light and grace of 
the Gospel Kingdom. The power of delusion, the 
false fears, the superstitious beliefs, and all the 
impostures by which the world was kept in chains, 
were to be taken away, and in the place of the 
kingdom which had been set up and which filled the 
whole world with the results and manifestations of 
its reign, was to rise the Empire of our Lord. The 
homage and worship of mankind were to be directed 
to the true God, society was to be regenerated and 
elevated, and the mighty system of the Church was 
to be spread over the whole earth as the home of 
the affections and the hopes of mankind. 

‘He that is not with Me is against Me, and he 
that gathereth not with Me scattereth.’ If these 
words, in their application to the human enemies of 
our Lord’s Kingdom, were full of truth when they 
were first spoken, in answer to this calumny of the 
Pharisees, so many months before, they were still 
more significant now. Then the Pharisees had, 
indeed, first turned away from our Lord, then 
opposed Him, then persecuted Him, and sought 
His life. At that very time they were in league in 
Galilee with the ministers of Herod to bring about 
_His death. But since that time the breach had 
widened, their hearts had become harder, their 
enmity even more wild, their measures more violent,. 
their intentions more unscrupulous. Since that time 
there had been a year and a half of our Lord’s. 
ministry, and this period had been crowned by that 
presence of His at the feast of Tabernacles, which 
might have brought them round, but which, instead, 
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had intensified their malice. Our Lord could see, 
what was hidden to human eye, the growth of their 
spiritual declension, the increase over them of the 
power of the evil one of whom He had lately spoken 
to them as their father, and, in the state of the 
people whom they ought to have aided Him in 
bringing to conversion by their example and exer- 
tions, He had mournful proof of the efficacy of their 
work in the service of their true father. They had 
indeed been against the Redeemer of the world, they 
had scattered instead of gathering with Him. 

‘When the unclean spirit is gone out of a man, he 
walketh through places without water, seeking rest, 
and not finding, he saith, I will return into my house 
whence I came out. And when he is come, he findeth 
it swept and garnished. Then he goeth and taketh 
with him seven other spirits more wicked than 
himself, and entering in, they dwell there. And the 
last state of that man becomes worse than the first.’ 
On the occasion of which St. Matthew has furnished 
the report, our Lord had gone on from the words 
about those who were not with Him and so were 
against Him, to utter the most solemn denunciation 
against the authors of the calumny about Beelzebub. 
He had spoken of the sin which was not to be for- 
given, that is, not to go unpunished, either in this 
world or in the world to come, the blasphemy of the 
Spirit of which these men had made themselves 
guilty. And He had added more about making 
the tree good, and the fruit good, or the tree evil, 
and its fruit evil. He had spoken of them as a 
generation of vipers, who could not speak good 
things, because they were evil at heart. He had 
solemnly warned them that, for every idle word, men 
should give an account at the Day of Judgment. 
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All these strong words are not here reported by 
St. Luke, and there is every reason for thinking that 
on this occasion they were not spoken. 

Those who uttered the words about Beelzebub on 
this occasion were not guilty of inventing the blas- 
phemy. They repeated what they had heard from men 
to whom they were bound to look up as their spiritual 
guides, much as the ordinary Protestant of the 
present day repeats what he has met with in current 
books of controversy, the substance of which is a 
mere repetition of falsehoods first circulated, perhaps, 
in the sixteenth or seventeenth centuries, and over 
and over again repeated, but which are still adopted 
without shame by the men with a varnish of learning 
who have the ignoble task committed to them of 
maligning the Catholic Church. We here meet in 
our Lord’s life with this phenomenon of the vitality 
of a lie which is common in our own experience. 
Our Lord did not deal with the second-hand re- 
peaters of the calumny as He did with its inventors, 
and the comparative gentleness of His language in 
this place shows us that on the two occasions the 
heinousness of the sin was different—greater in the 
first invention, less in the later circulation of the 
falsehood. We may suppose that it was on this 
account that He now omitted the terrible denun- 
ciations which occur at the earlier time, when He 
_ had received a similar but more heinous provocation 
at the hands of the Scribes and Pharisees. We may 
find the same reason for His omission to add, at the 
end of the passage now before us about the returning 
devil, the words by which on the former occasion He 
had applied the image specifically and prophetically 
to that ‘ wicked generation.’ He might, indeed, have 
done this with perfect truth. But He was now 
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dealing with persons comparatively excusable, and 
He may have refrained purposely from the additional 
severity which is expressed in the positive prediction 
in St. Matthew, that so it was to be with that gene- 
ration. 

The description itself hardly needs any detailed 
explanation here, when it occurs for the second time 
in the Gospel history. The only miserable rest which 
the evil spirits can find is in the exercise of their 
power for the tormenting and destruction of the 
creatures of God. The waterless deserts are the 
places in which men cannot live, and to which, in 
consequence, the devils find it a special torment to 
be banished, because they do not find there any one 
on whom to vent their malice. The devil who has 
once been driven out naturally longs for the pos- 
sessions of which he has been deprived, where he 
has made himself at home, and in which he has been 
accustomed to reign as a master. It is not to our 
Lord’s purpose to give the whole history of the 
recovery of this possession by the devil, and thus 
He does not directly describe the process by which 
the man out of which he has been cast becomes 
again liable, in the just Providence of God, to this 
terrible infliction. But when He speaks of the house 
as swept and garnished, He implies that there has 
been negligence and carelessness in occupying the 
soul with good thoughts, with the grace of God, in 
holy works, prayer, and the like. When the evil one 
is described as saying that he will return to his 
house, the language expresses the arrogance and 
lying presumption of the devils, who speak of things 
and persons as their own, and as of themselves as 
masters of their own actions, whereas they are only 
able to do exactly what they are allowed by God, 
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and unless He sees fit to punish or try the soul by 
' further permissions to them, they cannot return to 
it, as they could not have first possessed it without 
His leave. So again, when it is said that the evil 
spirit takes with him seven other spirits more wicked 
than himself, who enter in and dwell with him, this 
can only be because God sees fit to allow it, in 
punishment of the negligence and ingratitude of the 
man who has received so signal a favour in his 
original deliverance. 

That this is constantly the case with individuals 
may be certain enough. As our gratitude brings 
down on us an ever increasing shower of blessings, 
so does ingratitude provoke God to leave us more 
and more to ourselves... Thus our Lord can speak 
of the misery which He describes as if it were almost 
normal, especially as He dwells rather on the ma- 
lignity of the devils than on human ingratitude. We 
cannot doubt that He had before His mind what was 
actually to happen in the case of the Jewish priests 
and people. The history of the Jews in the interval 
between the Crucifixion and the destruction of Jeru- 
salem should be more familiarly studied than is 
usual with us, if, only for the sake of our under- 
standing better the early history of the Church, and 
especially for the purpose of illustrating the great 
prophecies of our Lord in this regard. Nowhere in 
history can there be found a more terrible account of 
a nation abandoned to the destructive malice of evil 
spirits, than in the picture of the last years of the 
Jewish polity and city, as drawn by one of them- 
selves. On the present occasion, as has been said, 
our Lord did not distinctly connéct the fearful doom 
of which He spoke with the generation to which the 
people whom He was addressing belonged. He was 
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speaking to the simple people in some town or 
village in Judea, and not to the men who were 
chiefly responsible for the line taken against Him 
by the nation as such. We shall find Him presently 
speaking to some of these rulers and lawyers, and 
then He will apply more pointedly the prophecy 
which ‘He has to utter. 

It seems to have been often a part of the Provi- 
dence of God, with regard to His Incarnate Son, 
that the vilest calumnies of His enemies should call 
forth from the simple and poor testimonies in His 
favour. This Providence may be-illustrated by those 
words of our Lord about the children who were 
crying ‘Hosanna’ in the Temple, and who gave so 
much offence to the Pharisees, that if they were to 
hold their peace, the stones would cry out. On the 
occasion before us our Lord had just been speaking 
most seriously and gravely on the subject of the 
calumnies which had been invented in order to elude 
the argumentative force of His undeniable miracles. 
The power by which He wrought those miracles was 
attributed to a compact with Satan himself. The 
teaching of which we have just been speaking was 
certainly not among the most gracious and sweet of 
His utterances, for it was couched in language of 
grave reproof and even menace, implying as it did 
that the generation which was rejecting Him should 
be handed over to influences still more deadly and 
destructive than any to which it had been before 
subject, and from which it had been partially freed. 
Yet it was then, and not when He was delivering the 
Beatitudes, or assuring the people of the immerse 
mercy and love of the Father, under the image of the 
father of the Prodigal Son, or at any such time, that 
the voice came out of the crowd which gave occasion 
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to the words of our Lord which the Evangelist now 
records. For the Providence of God owed to Him, 
so to say, this reparation on this occasion, rather 
than on the others. 

Thus, ‘It came to pass, as He spoke these things, 
a certain woman from the crowd lifting up her voice 
said to Him, ‘ Blessed is the womb that bare Thee 
and the breasts which gave Thee suck.’ It was such 
an exclamation as may be heard any day in southern 
or eastern countries, and expressed the admiration of 
the speaker for the Teacher to Whom they were 
applied. She thought, in truth, very little of any 
one but Him. It was not so much His Blessed 
Mother, as Himself, that she meant to praise. But 
it was a spontaneous witness to His worth, coming 
from a simple heart, which had perhaps been shocked 
and hurt by the calumnies of which He had been 
speaking. It was a way of expressing her loyalty 
and devotion to Him, but it took the form which it 
would naturally take in such a mouth, and it also 
expressed literally a great truth which could not be 
denied. 

It was indeed a blessed thing to have been chosen 
out of all women to be the Mother of God. In this 
certainly the woman made no mistake. Her words 
were far more true than she thought. For she could 
hardly know the great gifts which had been bestowed 
upon the Blessed Mother of God, in order to fit her 
for her great position in His Kingdom, and before 
it had even been possible for her herself to cooperate 
with the graces bestowed upon her, and by that 
cooperation multiply and intensify them. Her ideas 
of God’s goodness to His own Mother must have 
been limited indeed in comparison with that goodness 
itself. Nor could she have known that other second 
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great fountain of grace, which had been flowing in 
Mary ever since she had been granted the use of 
her intelligent faculties, and of which our Lord was 
to speak in His answer to her exclamation. But she 
could not but have the instinctive faith in the magni- 
ficence and bountifulness of God, which is but 
natural in any who have any knowledge of Him. 
So she could not but see that to have been the 
Mother of such a Son as our Lord must have been 
an unexampled and almost infinite blessing. There 
is something specially touching and instructive in 
the truth that God chose the instrument which He 
did choose, for this tribute of glory to our Lord, 
through His Blessed Mother. It was not by the 
voice of an angel that the greatness of Mary was to 
be declared, nor by the witness of the Apostles, or of 
the authorities of the Church. The voice came from 
the crowd. It was the voice of an unnamed person, 
it expressed nothing that could derive weight from 
the speaker, it was the simple utterance of what 
hundreds felt besides herself, not so much in con- 
sequence of any direct teaching or any superior 
illumination, as from the natural instinct of hearts 
concluding rightly about God in His dealings with 
man. 

The instincts of natural religion and piety are 
quite enough for the conclusions concerning the 
greatness of Mary which prevail, and have always 
prevailed, in the Catholic Church. They rest upon 
the fitness of things, and on the goodness and magni- 
ficence of God. They are like that conclusion for 
the questioning of which our Lord said to His 
Apostles, ‘Are you also without understanding?’ 
And it is in accordance with the ways of God’s 
dealings, that such conclusions should come forth 
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to the world, not so much by the constraining force 
of dogmatic definitions, as by the true and tender 
instincts of the devout heart and mind of the 
common mass of the faithful. In the course of the 
history of the Church it is frequently so. Thus when 
Nestorius began, in the pulpit at Constantinople, to 
utter his heresies against the Mother of God, 
attacking through her the Divine Unity of the 
Person of her Son, the first voices that were lifted 
against him came from the people assembled to hear 
him, even though he was at the time in the highest 
post of ecclesiastical authority in the Imperial City. 
So, in our own days, when the Immaculate Con- 
ception of the Blessed Mother of God came to be 
defined by the Supreme Pontiff, the definition may 
be said to have been greatly brought about by the 
unanimous instinct of the faithful people all over the 
world feeling that Mary could not but be immaculate 
in her conception. No doubt, theological reason and 
the authority of the Fathers were on the same side, 
as they could not but be. But the truth still remains, 
that the dignity of Mary and all that follows there- 
from belong to the class of truths to which piety and 
dutiful devotion to our Lord are irresistibly led, so 
that they almost seem to require no proof and no 
authentic teaching to bring them home to Catholic 
hearts. 

Our Lord seems to have taken the exclamation of 
this pious woman as it was intended by her, rather 
as a praise to Himself than as a simple declaration 
of the greatness and blessedness of His Mother. 
Thus, as when the. young ruler called Him ‘ Good 
Master,’ He did not admit the praise as applied to 
Himself, but checked the speaker, saying, ‘ Why 
callest thou Me good? None is good but One, that 
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is, God,’ so here also He put aside the implied 
honour by correcting the words of the woman out 
of the crowd, without denying them. ‘ Yea, rather, 
blessed are they who hear the word of God and keep 
it.” Asin the one case He could not deny that He 
Himself was good, but wished to check the light- 
hearted impetuosity of the speaker, by leading him 
up to the truth which he was not yet prepared for, 
the truth of His own divinity, at the same time that 
He gave an example of the virtue of humility, so 
now He did not deny the marvellous prerogative of 
His Blessed Mother as such, but He led the speaker 
and the hearers on to the truth concerning our 
Blessed Lady which was of more general import- 
ance, as well as of a higher grade, than even that of 
her incommunicable gifts. This truth was that if 
she was blessed for what she had received without 
her own cooperation, she was still more blessed for 
what she had won by her cooperation with grace, by 
her hearing of the Word of God and keeping it, and 
that this blessedness was more profitable as a subject 
of praise and contemplation by others, inasmuch as, 
though God could have but one Mother, He could 
have, and desired to have, as many faithful hearers 
and keepers of His Word as there were to be human 
souls to whom it could be addressed. This good 
woman did not understand the incomparable sanc- 
tity of the Mother of God, nor did she know, 
perhaps, very much of her dignity, for it must be 
uncertain whether she understood that the Son of 
Mary was a Divine Person. As our Lord was 
engaged in teaching, and not in proclaiming the 
praise or the greatness of His Mother, He was as 
it were bound to turn the thoughts of His hearers 
to the subject which was most practical for them. 
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The truth concerning Mary is, that there are many 
things in her glories and her crown which cannot be 
shared by others, and many other in the same which 
can in a measure be shared by all. She is first Mary 
the Mother of God, she is also Mary, the first and 
greatest of the saints of God, holy with a holiness 
which answers to her Divine Maternity, gifted at her 
very beginning with graces and favours higher than 
those granted to all angels and saints together. And 
still beyond this, by her faithfulness to grace and her 
unintermitted strain to advance in perfection and 
Divine love, she is raised in grace and glory to a 
height which can be hers alone. Thus, although that 
first grace was unparalleled and without peer, as 
the condition of the Mother of God must of neces- 
sity be altogether unique in His Kingdom, still it 
was made by her own incomparable faithfulness 
the beginning and foundation of that immense 
_ glory which she has attained, in which it is that 
God finds His chief delight and His own highest 
honour. 

Still more than this. The one great virtue which 
includes all others in our Blessed Lady being her 
incomparable fidelity, it is also the one great virtue 
in which she is imitable by us and by all of us, at all 
times, and under all conditions of our trial. It was 
therefore natural that our Lord should take the 
opportunity of insisting on a truth of which His 
hearers had so much need. The duty of faithfully 
hearing and keeping the Word of God was one of 
universal application and obligation, and could be 
put forth without saying more about the Mother 
who bare Him and gave Himsuck. And so, without 
saying more about her, He insisted on this duty, the 
failure in which had been the very cause of that 
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fearful fall of the Pharisees and His other enemies 
which had led them to that terribly black and satanic 
calumny of which He had lately complained. His 
description of the soul out of which the evil spirit 
had been cast, and to which he afterwards returned 
with seven other spirits more wicked than himself,— 
what was it but the description of a soul which had 
heard the Word of God and had not kept it? And 
the condition of the poor crowds to whom He was 
now preaching, who had received Him so gladly at 
first, and were now in danger of falling away from 
Him on account of the pressure of temporal perse- 
cution which was certain to be the lot of those who 
remained faithful to Him, as well as on account of 
the calumnies they were led to believe, and the stern 
requirements of the law which He was teaching,— 
what was it but the condition of souls in the greatest 
possible danger of being led away to hear the Word 
of God and not to keep it? This, as our Lord could 
foresee, was to be the end of a great number indeed 
out of all those who heard Him, and therefore that 
was no time for pious ejaculations about the blessed- 
ness of natural relationship to Him. It was a time 
for preparation for suffering and persecution on 
account of the faith, when nothing would suffice to 
support the souls of His hearers under the trials 
which were to come upon them but this faithfulness 
to grace of which He speaks. Thus then, our Lord 
is here acting on the rule which is followed by all 
true apostolic preachers, who consider the improve- 
ment and strengthening of the hearers as the one 
great object of their ministry, and who leave alone, 
except on special occasions, the discussion of subjects 
which have less practical import or moral significance, 
for the sake of insisting on those by the considera- 
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gain. 

‘And the multitudes running together, He began 
to say, This generation is a wicked generation, it 
seeketh a sign, and a sign shall not be given to it, 
but the sign of Jonas the prophet!’ St. Luke has 
already mentioned the seeking of a sign as another 
feature in which this preaching in Judea resembled 
that which had before been carried on in Galilee. 
Here, again, some of the people followed the lead 
of the Scribes and Pharisees. It seems, however, 
as if this disposition to demand a special sign was 
generally characteristic of the temper of the nation, 
and St. Paul mentions it afterwards as such. The 
nation had been divinely educated, so to speak, by 
a series of very marvellous manifestations. Nor had 
the series in any way ceased in the new dispensation 
of the Kingdom of Heaven. For our Lord’s whole 
course had been marked bya succession of wonderful 
miracles, whieh besides being signs, were also works 
of the greatest mercy, reflecting in this respect the 
character of our Lord and of His Kingdom. Thus 
the miracles were not merely signs, simple displays 
of Divine power, for the sake of authenticating the 
mission of our Lord. ‘The wickedness of that gene- 
ration of which our Lord spoke consisted in their 
shutting their eyes to the signs by which God chose 
to speak to them, and capriciously asking for others, 
as if they were at liberty to choose how God was to 
manifest His will. 

The ‘sign of the Prophet Jonas’ has already been 
explained on the passage of St. Matthew where these 
words of our Lord are anticipated. Then our Lord 
had said, ‘For as Jonas was in the whale’s belly 
three days and three nights, so shall the Son of Man 
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be inthe heart of the earth three days and three 
nights.’3 Thus the sign here spoken of is the same 
as that which our Lord promised, in enigmatical 
language, to the priests at Jerusalem, when they 
asked for His authority after the first cleansing of 
the Temple, at the first Pasch after the Baptism. 
‘ Destroy this temple, and in three days I will raise 
it up.’4 And then St. John adds, that He spoke of 
the temple of His Body. This was the sign which 
was to be given to that generation, on which the 
truth of the Gospel as preached by the Church 
formally rests, the Resurrection of our Lord. It was 
a sign, and, in a certain sense, a sign alone, in that 
it was not a miracle of mercy to others in the ordi- 
nary way. That one great sign was yet to come, 
but the people who had turned away from the 
evidence of the other miracles would reject that also. 

‘The Queen of the South shall rise in the judg- 
ment with the men of this generation, and shall 
condemn them. Because she came from the ends 
of the earth to hear the wisdom of Solomon, and 
behold, more than Solomon here! The men of 
Ninive shall rise in the judgment with this gene- 
ration, and shall condemn it. Because they did 
penance at the preaching of Jonas, and behold, more 
than Jonas here!’ These denunciations, therefore, 
belong alike to both the great divisions of our Lord’s 
preaching. The manifestation of His truth met with 
the same ordinary result in Judea as in Galilee. In 
the passage of St. Matthew where these words occur 
before, our Lord adds after these words the descrip- 
tion of the unclean spirit who has been cast out, and 
then returns to ‘the house whence he came out,’ 
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and takes with him seven other spirits more wicked 
than himself. And He says at the end, ‘ The last 
state of that man is made worse than the first. So 
shall it be also to this wicked generation.’s It is 
hardly necessary to explain the comparison between 
the Queen of the South and the men of Ninive on 
the one hand, and the men to whom our Lord 
preached on the other. The twofold example is 
adapted to two different classes of teaching, and the 
effect of each on the hearers. For it is one thing to 
listen to the truth, as set forth by the envoys of God, 
as the Queen of Sheba did, simply drinking in 
wisdom and feeding her soul on the rich treasures 
of doctrine, and another to take the great truths 
about eternity, the value of the soul, and the rights 
of God, to the heart so that they may generate com- 
punction, contrition, and conversion. This was the 
peculiar grace accorded to the Ninivites. 

Our Lord then went on to sum up the whole of 
this discourse with a few words about the cause of 
the evils of which He had been speaking, words 
which are so gently framed as to lay down simply 
the general principle, in accordance with which men 
either practically accept or reject the light which is 
offered to them. In the first place, He speaks of the 
intention of God in making to men all the wonderful 
revelations of which He was the channel, and which 
were after Him to be committed to the Church. ‘No 
man lighteth a candle, and putteth it in a hidden 
place, nor under a bushel, but upon a candlestick, 
that they that come in may see the light.’ Here 
again, He repeats words which He had used before. 
When, in the Sermon on the Mount, He had spoken 
of His disciples as the light of the world, a city set 
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on a mountain, which cannot be hid, He had added 
a sentence like this, ‘ Neither do men light a candle 
and put it under a bushel, but upon a candlestick, 
that it may give light to all that are in the house.’ 
And this is evidently meant to introduce the exhor- 
tation which follows. ‘ Let your light so shine before 
men, that they may see your good works, and glorify 
your Father Who is in Heaven.’ The candle that is 
lighted and set on a candlestick is in that place, 
therefore, the Apostles and the Church.6 Our Lord 
had used the same image on another occasion, when 
His words are reported both by St. Mark and. St. 
Luke. This was after He had given to His disciples 
the explanation of the Parable of the Sower, which 
explanation He had prefaced by a remark showing 
some surprise that they should require it. ‘Are 
you ignorant of the parable? and how shall you 
know all parables?’ In that case the doctrine 
which is set forth in the parables seems to be 
signified by the candle which is lighted.?7 The 
meaning in this place, as in the former places where 
the illustration occurs, must be gathered from the 
context. 

Our Lord had been complaining of the blindness 
and perversity of the people to whom He was 
preaching. Some of them had carried their per- 
versity so far as to calumniate Him in the foulest 
manner, and others had shown an inconceivable 
blindness in asking for a sign, when His whole 
teaching was lit up by a series of most splendid and 
merciful miracles. He had said of these last that 
there should be no sign given them, except that of 
Jonas, which has been explained of our Lord’s 
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Resurrection. Some writers point out that there 
was a peculiar fitness in the Providence by which 
this particular sign had been determined upon, 
because Jonas was a preacher of penance, at least 
penance was the result of his preaching. He had also 
threatened the destruction of Ninive, if its inhabitants 
had remained impenitent, and this was to be the case 
with the Jews, who were to be punished by a destruc- 
tion of their city and nation. And again, the almost 
immediate following of the Resurrection on the great 
scandal of the Cross was foreshadowed in the history 
of the prophet. With regard to the calumniators of 
His teaching and miracles, our Lord had contrasted 
them most strongly with the Queen of the South and 
with the men of Ninive. The latter had repented 
at the mere denunciation of their danger by the 
prophet, whereas the people of whom our Lord 
spoke had not only not repented at His preaching, 
but had invented the most atrocious and inexcusable 
falsehoods concerning Him, Who was so far greater 
than Jonas. The Queen of the South had come 
from the ends of the earth to listen to the wisdom 
of Solomon, wise indeed, but only a man, and 
the Jews would not listen to the Divine Wisdom 
speaking to them in His own Person, and bring- 
ing to their very doors the tidings of salvation, so 
far greater than anything that Solomon could teach. 
Of this extraordinary blindness and perversity our 
Lord now proceeds to give the reason, begin- 
ning with the words on which we are now com- 
menting. 

These words first of all remove the possibility of 
any excuse, on the ground that light and truth were 
not within the reach of those of whom our Lord was 
speaking. The intention of God was that they 
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should have the truth brought home to them, and 
this was the purpose of the presence of the Son of 
God in the world. The light had been set on a 
candlestick, that they that came in might see it. 
How do men see light? By means of their eyes. If 
they do not see it, it must be because it is not there, 
or it. must be because of some defect in their eye. 
But He has already said that the light is there. 
Therefore the defect must be found, not in the 
absence of light, but in the organ by means of which 
light is perceived. ‘The light of thy body is thy 
eye. If thy eye be light, thy whole body will be 
lightsome, but if it be evil, thy whole body will be 
darksome.’ The life of man consists in the healthy 
and active operation of the whole of his body, and 
for this light is required as much as air. But no 
member of the body has the faculty of perceiving 
light for itself. It is the eye alone which receives it, 
for the guidance of the whole. When it is said that 
the whole body will be either lightsome or darksome, 
it is not meant that the whole body is lighted up 
and glows with light as the eye is lighted up and 
glows, or the reverse. It is meant that the whole 
body moves about and operates with safety, vigour, 
and efficacy in its natural operations, because of the 
light which is received by the eye which enables it 
to work. 

That which our Lord seems to mean to represent 
in this image is that the whole life of man, spiritual, 
moral, and intellectual, can only be carried on happily 
and rightly under two conditions. It must have 
light from above, outside itself, to be its guide, and 
it must have something which answers to the eye 
for the perception of the light. If there is no light, 
the best of eyes is useless. If there is the most 
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perfect light, that also is useless unless the eye be 
sound and healthy. In the absence of either of these 
two conditions, there must follow darkness, ignorance, 
a life like that of a blind man who has no eye to 
guide his footsteps, or of a man who can see, but 
who lives in unbroken darkness. Our Lord has first 
made it clear that there is no want of light externally. 
He says this is His own gracious way, in the words 
about the candle being lighted and put upon a candle- 
stick. His words imply that He has done what it 
was His part to do, He has lit up a great flame of 
light that all may see. The danger and the mischief 
lie on the other side. That which the eye is in the 
body for the reception of light, that the intelligence, 
the office of which is to guide the will, and which 
can also be influenced for good or for bad by the 
will, is in the soul. It is the intelligence on which 
we depend for our estimate of things and persons, 
duties, obligations, of our whole position with regard 
to God and man, of our responsibilities, our present 
state, our future prospects, our aims and ends, our 
dangers and our hopes. Thus when our Lord at 
the very end of His public teaching, put one ques- 
tion to the Pharisees in the Temple, which, if they 
could have rightly understood it, and rightly answered 
it, all might still have been well with them, that 
question was, ‘ What think you of Christ?’ Their 
false ideas of Christ ruled their estimate of Him, and 
made them fall into their fatal mistake concerning 
our Lord. The light that was in them was darkness, 
and so their whole body, the whole of their conduct 
and demeanour to and treatment of our Lord, was 
the conduct and demeanour of men who were groping 
in utter darkness. In this place He is speaking to 
men who were in darkness, mainly because they 
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would not choose to understand the many, various, 
and most constraining evidences which might have 
shown them Who He was. 

And our Lord says, ‘ Take heed therefore that the 
light which is in thee be not darkness.’ Although the 
intelligence guides the will, still the perverse will, 
when men are influenced by passion or prejudice or 
self-interest or human respect, and the like, much 
more when they are degraded by secret sins and the 
consequent hypocrisy of their whole lives of which He 
speaks afterwards, may so pervert the intelligence as 
to make the light in them almost worse than darkness, 
because it is darkness guiding instead of light. This 
is expressed by the light within them being darkness. 
‘If then thy whole body be lightsome, having no 
part of darkness,’ that is, if thy whole life is right 
and virtuous and in accordance with the heavenly 
light received from above by the intelligence, ‘the 
whole shall be lightsome, and as a bright lamp shall 
enlighten thee.’ That is, as it seems, a life that is 
perfectly faithful to the light from above becomes in 
itself an illumination in its turn, and rescues the 
steps of the man who is thus obedient to light from 
without from any fall or stumble or error, even in 
cases in which there may be direct external guidance 
for him to follow in particular matters. It is natural, 
when there is question of explaining any words of 
our Lord about light, to turn to the writings of 
St. John. The passage before us may remind us of 
his language in his first Epistle, ‘You have the 
unction from the Holy One, and know all things.’ 
‘ As for you, let the unction which you have received 
from Him, abide in you. And you have no need 
that any man teach you, but as His unction teacheth 
you of all things, and is truth and no lie. And as it 
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hath taught you, abide in Him.’§ The image used 
by St. John is different from that which is used here, 
but the teaching is the same. 


CHAP TERK. Tit: 


The Pharisees and Lawyers. 
St. Luke xi. 37—54 ; Story of the Gospels, § 104. 


THE passage on which we have been commenting in 
the last chapter may be considered as intended by 
St. Luke to show us how like, in the circumstances 
of the vexatious opposition by which His enemies 
endeavoured to hinder His success, was the ministry 
of our Lord in Judza to that which He had before 
exercised in Galilee. St. Luke gives us in that 
passage the history of two conspicuous attempts, on 
the part of the Pharisees, to set the people against 
Him and to embarrass Him in His teaching. One of 
these was the calumny that He cast out devils by 
Beelzebub. The other was the demand for a sign 
from Heaven. Our Lord, as was natural, met both 
these attempts, when made in Judza, in the same 
manner as that in which He had before met them in 
Galilee. There is indeed some slight difference in 
His language, and He does not, on this later occa- 
- sion, use the same terrible denunciation with regard 
to the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost. The 
probable reason for this difference has been already 
assigned. But the two pictures are in all their main 
features almost identical; nor is there any difficulty 
at all in the supposition that our Lord’s enemies 
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would bring the same charge in Judza as they had 
brought in Galilee. The whole history of the Church 
shows us the great poverty of invention under which 
her slanderers labour, as it also shows us how con- 
stantly she is called on, generation after generation, 
to give the same answers to the mendacity and 
malignity of her foes. 

St. Luke now proceeds to give us some account of 
incidents of a different character, in which our Lord 
appears rather as the aggressor on His enemies than 
as a defender of Himself or of His disciples. This 
is to some degree novel in the Gospel history, and it 
shows us that we are now far advanced in its course. 
Our Lord was to close His preaching with some 
strong denunciations of the Scribes and Pharisees, 
by whom, as has often been said, are meant also the 
Chief Priests and rulers at Jerusalem. The language 
which He uses on the occasion of which St. Luke 
now gives the account, and which must have occurred 
some months before Holy Week, seems to prepare 
us for those strong denunciations which were 
delivered on the last day, as it seems, of our Lord’s 
teaching in the Temple. This is natural enough, 
after what we have considered, in the last volume, of 
the history of His reception at Jerusalem at the 
feast of Tabernacles. Our Lord was probably now 
not very far from Jerusalem, and some of the Phari- 
sees and lawyers with whom He had now to deal 
may have been present at that feast, and may even 
have taken a personal part in the opposition against 
Him. But it is clear that in all such bodies of men, 
there must always be a great difference between 
individuals, some who were numbered in the party or 
class, the leaders of which were so hostile to Him, 
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being in their hearts inclined to listen to or even to 
believe in Him. Our Lord knew the hearts of all, 
and He adapted His language with perfect charity 
and wisdom to the state and the wants of each. 

‘And as He was speaking, a certain Pharisee 
prayed Him that He would dine with him.’ There 
is no need to suppose that the invitation was made 
in any bad spirit. This Pharisee may have been 
desirous to know more of One Whose preaching and 
teaching were so remarkable and so successful, and 
our Lord may have seen in this invitation an oppor- 
tune occasion for giving instruction on a point which 
He had touched on towards the close of His teaching 
in or near Capharnaum, and of which St. Matthew 
and St. Mark have given us the account. St. Luke 
has omitted all reference to that former occasion, 
and he may be considered as supplying, or rather 
supplementing, the teaching then delivered, as well 
as noting the anticipation, as has been said, of the 
much stronger denunciations which were to be de- 
livered at the very end of our Lord’s Ministry.? 

On that former occasion, the Scribes and Phari- 
sees sent from Jerusalem asked our Lord formally 
about what was considered in their schools a great 
breach of the ancient traditions. The disciples of 
our Lord did not as a rule wash their hands when 
they ate bread. On the present occasion, although 
there must have been vessels of water at the door of 
the Pharisee’s house, or dining-room, in which the 
guests might wash as they entered, our Lord went 
in and sat down to eat—that is, without washing. 
This was a kind of challenge to the Pharisee, who 
began to say, thinking within Himself, ‘Why He 


2 See St. Matt. xv. r—20 ; St. Mark vii. 1-23; Story of the Gospels, 
§ 75- 
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was not washed before dinner?’ In Galilee, our Lord 
had taken the occasion, from the objection of the 
Pharisees, to upbraid them in turn for their neglect 
of the Law of God in the weightiest matters, such 
as their practice about the ‘Corban,’ which was 
made an excuse for the direct violation of the com- 
mandment which regulated the duty of children to 
parents. Our Lord seems to have intended now to 
carry on this teaching. 

‘And the Lord said to him, Now you Pharisees 
make clean the outside of the cup and the platter, 
but your inside is full of rapine and iniquity. Ye 
fools! did not He that made that which is without 
make also that which is within?’ The words of 
our Lord must have revealed to the Pharisee that 
his thoughts had been read by his guest, and this 
must have at once prepared him to listen to the 
argument with greater reverence. The reasoning of 
our Lord is in the parabolic form, at least He uses 
the figure of the outside and inside of the cup and 
the platter to represent the exterior and interior of 
man, and passes at once from the image to the thing 
signified thereby. The Pharisees made clean the 
outside man, which our Lord likens to the outside of 
the cup or platter. It would be absurd to cleanse the 
outside of dishes or cups used for food, and leave the 
inside uncleansed. But this was just what the Phari- 
sees did. They were clean externally, but internally 
they were full of rapine and iniquity. Ifthe parable had 
been drawn out, our Lord could have spoken of the 
foul insides of the cups and platters, but His mean- 
ing is sufficiently clear without the direct mention of 
this part of His argument. Our Lord speaks of two 
characteristic vices as filling the interiors of the 
Pharisees to whom He speaks—‘rapine and iniquity.’ 
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The former word seems to refer to their habits of 
extortion and unlawful gains, the latter is the general 
word by which wickedness of all kinds is devoted. 

Our Lord calls them ‘fools’—using the adjec- 
tive which signifies silliness, a neglect to use their 
reasoning powers, want of consideration and reflec- 
tion. It may be compared to the word which He 
used to the disciples in the discussion about tradi- 
tions, at an earlier time, when the subject was to some 
extent the same as now. The word is rendered in 
our version ‘without knowledge,’ ‘without under- 
standing.’ Our Lord means that these men acted in 
a way which they could not have taken if they had 
used their reason rightly. Their fault lay in thought- 
less inconsiderate following of their tradition. Thus 
He puts before them for their correction a simple 
argument from reason. ‘Ye fools! did not He that 
made that which is without make also that which is 
within?’ They seem to have grounded their practice 
of cleansing the outside, whether of cups and plat- 
ters, or of their own persons, on the truth that they 
were the creatures of God, and were bound to render 
Him the service of cleanliness in these respects. But 
if this was their principle of conduct, it ought 
reasonably to have applied to the interior as well as 
to the exterior, inasmuch as God made both, and 
indeed, was far more to be honoured by purity of 
soul, than by cleanliness of body. The former was 
the more important of the two, and would make 
them clean and fit for the service of God even with- 
out the latter. But cleanliness of body without 
internal purity was a kind of mockery of God, and 
seemed to imply that He did see the heart. 

‘But yet that which remaineth, give alms, and 
behold, all things are clean unto you.’ There has 
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been an opinion that our Lord spoke these words 
sarcastically, as if He meant to quote the excuse 
which these Pharisees used to themselves as a secu- 
rity against the moral foulness of which He had been 
speaking. ‘You say to yourselves, indeed, we give 
alms of what is superfluous, and this cleanses us 
from all iniquity.’ There are several passages in 
Scripture on which such an opinion might have been 
founded. In this sense the Pharisees are supposed 
to have thought that they might defraud and enrich 
themselves by unjust gains, and then make up for it 
all, without the duty of restoring their unlawful 
riches to the persons to whom they belonged, by 
means of alms-deeds out of their superfluities. But 
there seems to be no reason for supposing that our 
Lord was speaking in this way. It is more likely 
that He was instructing the Pharisee seriously as to 
the true manner of purifying himself, that is, by 
alms-deeds. The word which is translated in the 
Vulgate quod supey est, and in our English version 
‘that which remaineth,’ is of somewhat uncertain 
meaning. Its literal meaning is rather ‘that which 
is within,’ than ‘that which remaineth,’ and, as the 
phrase occurs nowhere else in the New Testament, 
we are without the light which parallel passages 
might throw on the meaning. 

The difficulty is less as to the natural meaning of 
the word than as to the application of the meaning 
in our Lord’s mouth, Some have thought that He 
means simply to contrast the contents of the cups 
and platters with their exterior, as if He had said, 
‘If you really want to be clean interiorly and ex- 
ternally, give the contents of your platter in alms, 
instead of washing their outsides.’ This would not 
mean that what had been gained by rapine might be 
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given in alms, instead of being restored to its lawful 
owners. For the counsel of almsgiving does not 
over-ride the precept of justice. But, that precept 
remaining intact, the purifying power of alms-deeds 
is also to be used, as in the instance of Zacchzus, 
who gave half his goods to the poor, as well as 
restoring fourfold to any whom he might have 
defrauded. The defilement of the soul requires more 
than the simple discharge of the obligation of justice 
to wash it away, and make everything clean. The 
Greek word, however, seems to bear well enough a 
somewhat wider interpretation, according to which it 
signifies, not what is inside the cup or the platter, or 
ourselves, but the things which are ours, in our 
power, our own. 

In this sense, then, the words of our Lord mean 
that, instead of the rapine and iniquity by which the 
interior of the Pharisees was defiled, they were to 
give alms according to their ability, and then, 
instead of being foul within while they were clean 
without, they would be clean both within and with- 
out. It is not meant, of course, that to give as alms 
what has been unjustly acquired will cleanse away 
the sin of extortion, and the like, but that if alms- 
giving be substituted for extortion, it will have as 
much power to cleanse as the other has to defile. 
The interior will be as full of purity and charity as 
it was before of rapine and iniquity. For almsdeeds 
hold the first rank in works of satisfaction, and 
although, without all that is required in the way of 
restitution and the like, they cannot cleanse from 
grievous sin, they have still a power for the remis- 
sion of lighter sins, or for the cancelling of the debt 
of punishment which remains even after grievous 
sins have been remitted in the Sacrament of Pen- 
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ance. Having mentioned injustice and rapine as the 
great sins of the Pharisees, it is natural that our 
Lord should teach them to substitute for these evil 
habits the contrary habit of almsgiving. 

‘But woe to you Pharisees! because you tithe 
mint and rue and every herb, and pass over judgment 
and the charity of God. Now these things you ought 
to have done, and not to leave the other undone. 
Woe to you, Pharisees! because you love the upper- 
most seats in the synagogues, and salutations in the 
market-place. Woe to you! because you are as 
sepulchres that appear not, and men that walk over 
them are not aware.’ The whole of this discourse 
may be considered as giving us an indication of the 
fervour and energy with which our Lord ordinarily 
preached. It is said that the Pharisee invited Him 
as He was speaking, and it is as if St. Luke meant 
us to understand that our Lord soon after this broke 
off His instruction, and went straight to the Pharisee’s 
table, glowing with zeal and charity for the good of 
souls, and choosing to do what many other fervid 
preachers are not able to refrain from, that is, to 
carry His office of preacher into the room of entertain- 
ment. He now proceeds to upbraid the Pharisees 
on three several points, and to denounce woe on 
them in consequence. The first of these points is 
their habit of scrupulously tithing every smallest and 
most insignificant herb in their gardens, while they 
were neglecting the great commandments of God, 
judgment and charity. The second point on which 
they are condemned is their love of external honour 
in the synagogues and in public places. The third 
point is their hypocritical ostentation of external 
virtues, being full of foulness and malice within, 
in which He compares them to sepulchres which are 
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hidden, so that men walk over them and are defiled 
thereby, without knowing of their existence. 

It is not difficult to draw out the meaning of these 
reproaches, or to see their connection with the former 
words of our Lord. The exactness in paying tithe 
of rue and mint and the like was not in itself blame- 
worthy. But it was a profession of extreme accuracy 
in the discharge of even the smallest obligations, 
which became a most miserable hypocrisy when it 
was allied with a neglect of the greater command- 
ments, such as justice and charity, which were 
violated without scruple by their hardness to their 
neighbours, their neglect of almsgiving, and their 
rapacity. The greater obligations were to be attended 
to in the first instance, and the lesser points not 
neglected. In the second point our Lord dwells 
especially on the love of the Pharisees for every 
external distinction which may have been sometimes 
due to them by virtue of their rank and office, but 
which were beloved and clung to by them as afford- 
ing them the external honour which they did not 
deserve from any interior merit, and which was to 
them a substitute for the satisfaction of a good 
conscience, Thirdly, they were great impostors, and 
as such did harm to many who took them for men 
of true virtue. They were like sepulchres which 
appear not. The contact of a sepulchre, like that 
of a dead body, was a cause of ceremonial defilement, 
which consequently was incurred unwittingly by 
those who walked over the hidden sepulchres of 
which our Lord speaks. Here He seems to touch 
on the evil influence of men who are foul within, 
though they appear virtuous without. They cannot, 
even if they would, prevent their contact and con- 
wersation from at least lowering the standard of 
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virtue among those among whom they move, while 
the Pharisees, on the other hand, were bound by 
their very profession to bear about with them a 
good and holy influence, shedding itself impercep- 
tibly on every side. 

‘And one of the lawyers answering saith to Him, 
Master, in saying these things thou reproachest us 
also.’ The Scribes, as teachers of the Law, had a 
higher authority and office than the Pharisees as 
such. The Pharisees might be laymen, of any pro- 
fession or occupation, the lawyers, who in great 
numbers belonged to the same sect or party, were 
the rulers of the people, and teachers of the Law by 
profession. Thus, though many of the Pharisees 
were also ‘lawyers,’ it was not so with all. The 
lawyer or Scribe in question may probably therefore 
have been a man of greater weight and estimation 
than the Pharisee who had bidden our Lord to his 
dinner, and he may have interfered in the discourse 
to show that the Scribes would make common cause 
with the Pharisees when the latter were attacked. 
The word which is rendered ‘reproachest’ has a 
rather stronger meaning in the Greek, and implies 
some kind of insult or contumely. The points on 
which our Lord had remarked touched on matters 
as to which the Scribes and Pharisees were identical 
in their practice. It might be said of the whole 
class that they were particular about paying tithes 
of the most insignificant things, and that they 
loved, or at least accepted, the best places in the 
synagogue or salutation in the market-place. It 
does not appear, however, that the remark was 
made in an angry captious spirit, although there 
were probably many bitter enemies of our Lord in 
the class to which this man belonged. 
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Our Lord answered this Scribe by taking up, as it 
were, his challenge, and denouncing certain points 
in the practices of his class in a very solemn manner. 
The charges now made against the lawyers were to 
be repeated afterwards with still greater vehemence 
at the end of our Lord’s teaching, as has been said, 
and in the report of that famous discourse in St. 
Matthew’s Gospel the persons who are named are 
Scribes and Pharisees, the name scribe being generally 
identical with that of lawyer. ‘But He said, Woe 
to you lawyers also, because you load men with 
burthens which they cannot bear, and you yourselves 
touch not the packs with one of your fingers. Woe 
to you, who build the monuments of the prophets, 
and your fathers killed them. Truly you bear witness 
that you consent to the doings of your fathers, 
for they indeed killed them, and you build their 
sepulchres. For this cause also the Wisdom of 
God said, I will send to them prophets and apostles, 
and some of them they will kill and persecute. That 
the blood of all the prophets which was shed from 
the foundation of the world may be required of this 
generation, from the blood of Abel unto the blood 
of Zacharias, who was slain between the altar and 
the Temple. Yea, I say to you, it shall be required 
of this generation. Woe to you, lawyers, for you 
have taken away the key of knowledge, you your- 
selves have not entered in, and those that were 

_ entering in you have hindered.’ 

It is to be noted all through this passage, that our 
Lord seems to rein in the full vehemence of language 
which the case admitted, making this denunciation 
of the Scribes altogether gentler and less full than 
that which He was to deliver at the end of His 
preaching. There are three heads into which the 
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whole may be divided. The first count of the charge 
is that the lawyers load men with burthens which 
they cannot bear, or, as the Greek has it, which are 
difficult to bear, while they themselves touch not the 
packs with one of their fingers. In this passage the 
language in the two Evangelists is nearly identical. 
The second count, so to speak, is that which speaks 
about the building of the monuments of the prophets. 
In this a good deal is added in St. Matthew, and the 
language is more vehement and personal. ‘Fill ye 
up then the measure of your fathers. Ye serpents, 
generation of vipers, how will you flee from the 
judgment of Hell?’ andthe rest. The third clause 
is that which is placed last here, about the key of 
knowledge which they have taken away, they them- 
selves have not entered in, and those that were 
entering in, they have hindered. In St. Matthew 
this occurs quite early in the discourse, and in 
stronger words. ‘ You shut the Kingdom of Heaven 
against men, for you yourselves do not enter in, and 
those that are going in you suffer not to enter.’3 

The first of these heads of denunciation seems to 
refer to the insupportable charaeter of the obliga- 
tions which the current teaching of these men 
imposed on the people. The yoke of the Mosaic 
Law was in itself heavy enough. Thus St. Peter says 
of it, in his speech in the Council held at Jerusalem 
about the obligations to be required of heathen who 
became Christians, it was a yoke ‘ which neither our 
fathers nor we have been able to bear.’ But the 
burthen was made much greater by the interpretation 
of the Scribes, and their sayings on all sorts of 


3 St. Matt. xxiii. 13 ; Story of the Gospels, § 141. The other passages 
referred to are in the same chapter, v. 4 and v, 29—33. 
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subjects which became authoritative rulings. Such 
were the rules about purification, for instance, to 
which our Lord had referred, or again, the number 
of glosses which had become encrusted on the law of 
the Sabbath, and the like. These made up a number 
of heavy burthens on the conscience, and our Lord 
says of the lawyers that they would not so much as 
touch the packs with one of their fingers. These 
words may mean either of two things. They may 
mean that the lawyers who imposed these observances 
did not themselves practice what they enjoined, did 
not even approach to their practice. Or it may be 
meant that they gave no help at all, in the way 
of explanation, or consideration of circumstances, 
and the like, to alleviate the burthens which their 
rigorous interpretation of the law imposed. Such 
alleviation may be given by the charity of a 
prudent confessor, who may explain to persons 
suffering under the burthen of obligations just how 
far the obligation reaches, or, again, the cases which 
require and justify dispensation. The former of 
these two explanations seems to be the most gene- 
rally adopted. 

The passage about the monuments of the prophets 
is not altogether free from difficulty. Our Lord’s 
words seem to mean, when taken without reference 
to the circumstances under which He spoke, that 
the building and adorning the sepulchres of the 
_ prophets was a consenting to the sin of the men who: 
had put the prophets to death. ‘Truly you bear 
witness that you consent to the doings of your fathers,, 
for they indeed killed them, and you build their 
sepulchres.’ This may be understood as if our Lord. 
meant to point out, that as robbers and murderers: 
bury the dead bodies of their victims, whether from. 
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a sense of decency or for the sake of securing them- 
selves against detection, so the scribes of His time 
built the sepulchres of the prophets whom their 
fathers had slain, and thereby acknowledged that 
they inherited their fathers’ guilt. But it seems better 
not to forget that to which our Lord seems chiefly 
to refer, namely, that these men were doing the very 
same.or worse things by their treatment of Him, and 
were to continue the same kind of conduct in their 
treatment of the Apostles, as that which their fathers 
had been guilty of in the case of the prophets. It 
was a pious and holy thing to build and adorn the 
monuments of the prophets, if those who did this 
were not following the example of their fathers who 
had persecuted and killed the prophets. But to 
build the sepulchres of the prophets and at the same 
time to persecute and kill our Lord and His disciples, 
‘was an avowal and confession that their fathers had 
done wickedly, and deserved execration, and yet at 
the same time a following their example. Thus the 
monuments which they raised were witnesses against 
their own conduct, and proved to the whole world 
their self-condemnation, and that they honoured the 
prophets only for the purpose of gaining credit to 
themselves, so as to acquire greater influence, which 
they would use for the very same purpose for which 
their fathers had used their power against the pro- 
phets. They might be compared to the generation 
in which we live, which has shown immense activity 
in the restoration of Catholic cathedrals and churches, 
thereby condemning the desecrators and destroyers 
of the ancient shrines, while at the same time they 
continue in them the same schismatical and heretical 
worship which their forefathers installed therein. 

But our Lord has something more to say to the 
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lawyers of that generation. It was a generation 
which had received, in the Providence of God, the 
ineffable and unique privilege of having in the midst 
of it the Presence of the Incarnate Son. No thought 
can unfold the blessings which that Presence in- 
volved, the height of grace and glory to which the 
men of whom our Lord was speaking might have 
risen, if they had not followed the example of their 
fathers who had persecuted and slain the prophets. 
That generation was the heir of all the blessings 
which had been promised from the beginning, and 
it came into the world rich with the accumulated 
merits of the many generations of the servants of 
God before it. All the prayers and supplications, 
the services and the sufferings of their fathers, com- 
bined to win for them the grace which was now 
offered them. But, as they might have been so 
wonderfully blessed, so, in following the example of 
those who had slain the prophets, they were to bring 
_ on themselves chastisement and punishment equally 
wonderful and unparalleled. They were, as our Lord 
said on the later occasion when He spoke on this 
subject, to fill up the measure of their fathers, and 
to incur the chastisement, not only of their own 
enormous sin, but of all the bloodshedding of the 
saints and servants of God which had been since the 
beginning of the world. 

This may require a few words of explanation. It 
is the teaching of Scripture, mentioned even at the 
very beginning of the history, in the case of the 
murder of Abel, that blood cries to God for ven- 
geance. This is true of all blood unlawfully shed, 
and thus we find it said that ‘ the land is defiled with 
blood,’5 and there were special provisions for the 
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purification of cities in the neighbourhood of which 
murders had been committed.© This is a part of 
God’s general rule of government, and many temporal 
calamities are constantly inflicted on countries and 
cities on account of the shedding of blood. There 
is also another rule of Providence to be considered, 
according to which these temporal punishments 
incutred, whether for murder or for other heinous 
sins, are allowed to accumulate, as it were, until the 
appointed time when God will no longer bear with 
the nation or country which is guilty of them, and 
thus the punishment of all, as far as this world is 
concerned, is made to fall on one generation. This 
was the case with the Cities of the Plain, which were 
destroyed in the days of Lot, and with the wicked 
nations inhabiting the land of Canaan, whom the 
Israelites were instructed to destroy utterly. Thus, 
when the Holy Land was promised to Abraham and 
his seed, the gift was to be deferred till the fourth 
generation from the descent of Jacob into Egypt, 
and the reason was given ‘for as yet the iniquities 
of the Amorrhites are not at the full.’7 The fulness 
of the iniquity of the nations of Canaan had been 
reached when they were destroyed, and the extreme 
severity of their treatment must be understood in 
this way, that it was the appointed temporal chas- 
tisement for their enormous sins, even against nature, 
some of which are mentioned in the tenth chapter 
of Leviticus. Of course these chastisements were 
temporal only. No soul was to be punished in the 
next world for any sins but its own. But at the 
appointed time in the world’s history, the nations 
spoken of were to be utterly destroyed, on account 
of the long accumulated weight of national sins 
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which were to make the land, as is said in Scripture, 
‘vomit out its inhabitants.’ 

Our Lord’s words, on which we are now to com- 
ment, are these, ‘ For this cause also the Wisdom of 
God said, I will send to them prophets and apostles, 
and some of them they will kill and persecute. That 
the blood of all the prophets which was shed from 
the foundation of the world may be required of this 
generation, from the blood of Abel unto the blood of 
Zacharias, who was slain between the altar and the 
Temple. Yea, I say unto you, it shall be required 
of this generation.’ This is to say that the genera- 
tion to whom He spoke was to bring on itself, by its 
perversity, and by that ‘filling up of the measure of 
their fathers’ of which He speaks later on, the chas- 
tisement for all the blood of all the servants of God 
shed from the beginning of the world. That genera- 
tion would be guilty of its own enormous sin, the 
greatest national sin that ever has been or ever could 
be committed, in the murder of our Lord, and this 
was to be followed by the murder of scores of martyrs, 
of whom St. Stephen was to be the first. And thus 
it was to draw down on itself the chastisement for 
all previous sins of the same kind. The punishment 
due to such a long continued line of sins was to fall 
on the nation in their days, in the utter destruction 
and desolation of Jerusalem and the scattering abroad 
of the whole race. 

It is well known that there are considerable diffi- 
culties about these words of our Lord, as also about 
the subsequent passage in St. Matthew where the same 
denunciation of woe occurs. In the first place, our 
Lord does not quote the Scripture in the usual way, 
if He here quotes it at all, nor are the words which 
He attributes to the ‘ Wisdom of God’ found exactly 
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in any passage of Holy Writ. On this account some 
commentators have thought that the passage has 
been lost, or that He uses words of His own when 
He seems to quote. There is, however, a well-known 
passage in the Old Testament which must probably 
have been in the mind of our Lord, especially as it 
relates to the very instance which He gives, the 
murder of Zacharias. The sacred historian relates 
the falling away to idolatry after the death of the 
good High Priest Joiada, who had saved the life 
of Joas and at last set him on the throne. ‘They 
forsook the Temple of the Lord, the God of their 
fathers, and served groves and idols, and wrath came 
upon Juda and Jerusalem for this sin. And He sent 
prophets to them to bring them back to the Lord, 
and they would not hear when they testified against 
them. The Spirit of God then came upon Zacharias 
the son of Joiada the priest, and he stood in the 
sight of the people, and said to them, Thus saith the 
Lord God, Why transgress you the commandment 
of the Lord, which will not be for your good, and 
have forsaken the Lord to make Him forsake you ? 
And they gathered themselves together against him, 
and stoned him at the King’s commandment in the 
court of the house of the Lord.’® 

These words are not quoted in the place before us. 
But our Lord speaks of the Wisdom of God, that is, 
of Himself, as saying that He would do that which 
the passage just cited relates His doing in one con- 
spicuous instance. In the passage in St. Matthew, 
which is an echo of this, only graver and more severe 
in tone, He says plainly, ‘ Behold I send to you 
prophets and wise men and scribes, and some of 
them you will put to death, and crucify, and some 
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of them you will scourge in your synagogues, and 
persecute from city to city.’ That is, He adopts 
the words of the historical writer as far as they go, 
makes them far more distinct and plain, and then 
adds to them the terrible sequel to all the iniquity 
He describes, ‘That on you may come all the just 
blood,’ and the rest. There can be no reason why 
our Lord, in describing a state of things which is 
instanced in Scripture, should not use its words to 
suit His own purpose, adapting them and adding to 
them. He does not attribute the words He uses 
to Scripture, or to a prophet, but to the Wisdom of 
God, Who both governs the dealings of Providence 
and guides the pen of the sacred writers. 

In the passage of St. Matthew to which reference 
has been made, our Lord speaks of Zacharias ‘the 
son of Barachias,’ and it is well known that there is 
an ancient difficulty as to this name. In the present 
passage He only says Zacharias, and this agrees 
very well with the history of Paralipomenon. We 
may therefore leave for the present the discussion of 
the question as to the person. Another question 
which is raised relates to the language of our Lord, 
Who seems to speak of this Zacharias, slain in the 
Temple in the reign of Joas, as if he were the last of 
the long line of prophets who had been persecuted 
by the Jews. The answer to this seems to be, if we 
take this Zacharias to be the person named, that his 
murder is the last that was recorded in the sacred 
books of the Jews, because the books of Paralipo- 
menon were arranged in the last place in their canon. 
Thus the words would mean that the blood of all 
the prophets slain, from the beginning of the sacred 
history to the end, would be visited on that genera- 
tion. There is also another way of explaining the 
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passage in St. Matthew, of which we need not speak 
at present. 

Our Lord added a third woe to His denunciation 
of these lawyers, and gave for it, as for the others, a 
corresponding reason. ‘ Woe to you, lawyers, for 
you have taken away the key of knowledge, you 
yourselves have not entered in, and them that were 
entering in, you have hindered.’ His language on 
the later occasion, the account of which is given by 
St. Matthew, is a little more severe. ‘ Woe to you, 
Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! because you shut 
the Kingdom of Heaven against men, for you your- 
selves do not enter in, and those that are going in 
you suffer not to enter.’ These words sum up the 
whole history of the class of men with whom our 
Lord was dealing, and much has been already said 
on the subject in the course of this work. Here it is 
only necessary to explain the words before us. The 
key of knowledge appears to mean the interpretation 
of the Law, which was the great study, and a great 
part of the office, of these men. ‘The priest’s ‘lips 
were to keep knowledge,’ not for himself alone, but 
for the people. They looked to the priests for in- 
struction and guidance, and reverenced in them the 
authority which belonged to what our Lord else- 
where calls the chair of Moses. This was the ordi- 
nance of God, Who intended thereby to provide for 
the Jews much in the same way as He has provided 
for Christians by the institution of the ‘ Teaching 
Church.’ 

It cannot be questioned historically that, like all 
other Divine institutions, this doctorate in the Jewish 
Church had borne excellent fruit for the salvation 
and guidance of souls in the course of the long 
history of the nation. If at times it had become 
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degraded and corrupt, it had still been the strongest 
element in that society for the preservation of the 
true worship, the true faith, the true law of virtue 
and justice. In the later ages, after the Babylonian 
captivity, it had become especially conspicuous, 
partly from the severity of the lesson which had 
been administered by that period of humiliation and 
subjection, partly by the declension and obscurity of 
the kingly line, partly also by the very great promi- 
nence of the priesthood, which had been raised to 
the temporal throne in the Asmonean line. The 
Sanhedrin had become a great power, the priests and 
scribes were everywhere a kind of nobility in the 
nation. At the time of our Lord’s appearance they 
were more powerful than ever, and they might have 
been most influential auxiliaries to Him in the 
conversion of the people. It seems hardly possible 
to exaggerate the importance of this issue which 
depended on their attitude towards Him. 

We know what that attitude was, and its causes 
are not far to seek. The corruption of their hearts 
and lives, at least of the hearts and lives of many of 
them, lay at the bottom of all. There was also the 
jealousy of a dominant caste, against One Who was 
neither priest or Levite, and Who had not even 
studied in their schools. There was human policy, 
which was alarmed at the apparent danger from the 
Romans if the new Kingdom were set up. There 
was self-interest, for they were well provided for, 
with their families, in what we might call in our 
days the Jewish Establishment. There were also 
their false traditions, which were assailed by our 
Lord, and the hardness and blindness of heart, 
which were produced by the combined action of the 
already named causes. 
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As it was, they had, as our Lord said, taken away 
the key of knowledge. Their office ought to have 
led them to explain to the people the fulfilment of 
the prophecies in our Lord, to prepare their hearts. 
for Him, first by entering themselves into the King- 
dom by penance, a change of life and faith, and then 
by using all their energies to lead others to do the 
same. But the people had no other appointed guides 
but these scribes. The door could not be opened by 
any others than those who had the guardianship of 
the key, and thus their hostility to our Lord was in 
fact the taking from the people the means of entering. 
Their action and attitude could not be without its 
effect. They could not stand aside, and say, they 
would take no part. They were in a position which 
must either be friendly or hostile. It was true of them 
especially that he that was not with our Lord was 
against Him. © Their perversity dated from the very 
beginning of the Gospel preaching, when as yet our 
Lord’s own voice had not been heard, and when 
His blessed Precursor was the only public teacher. 
They turned away from the Baptism of St. John, 
and from that day their attitude towards our Lord 
Himself was fixed unless they repented. ‘ For your- 
selves have not entered in, and those that were 
entering in you have hindered.’ The mere fact that 
they did not enter in must have hindered many. The 
argument had been used at the feast of Tabernacles, 
‘Hath any one of the rulers believed in Him or of 
the Pharisees ?’9 But it soon became imperative to 
oppose Him not negatively only but positively, and 
the opposition had gone so far, as we have seen, that 
it was now understood that to believe in Him as the 
Christ was to incur excommunication, and this sen- 

9 St.John vii. 48. 
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tence had actually been carried into execution in the 
case of the man born blind, on whom He had worked 
so conspicuous a miracle at the feast. So far these 
men had already gone, and we know how much 
further they were yet to go—men set in the holy 
nation, by the Providence of God, to be its guides 
and leaders, men by no means universally bad, or 
even conscious of their terrible malversation of the 
graces committed to them as a class for the service of 
God. And alas! it is but too true that their history 
is to us not simply a history, but one which con- 
stantly repeats itself in the Church, and outside her 
pale. We are reminded of them daily by men who 
are but too constantly to be met with, as confronting, 
with a most dangerous influence, those who have the 
commission to serve the Catholic Church as her 
ministers. 

The most blessed lot that can ever fall to man is 
to be allowed to have a share in leading men to 
the knowledge of God, of our Lord, of the Catholic 
Church in which He is to be found. So great is the 
goodness of God, that something of this blessing falls 
partially, and for a time, to many who are, without 
fault of their own, outside the fold. Many who are by 
the accidents of birth at first outside the visible 
Church, are allowed to have some part in this blessed 
work, while they are engaged, in good faith, in bring- 
ing out the fragments of Catholic truth which are to 
be found in so many systems, the original framers of 

~which have broken off from Catholicity. They have 

the opportunity of disabusing many minds of false 

ideas concerning the Church and her doctrines, and 

so, up to a certain point, they may be cooperators in 

the process of grace, which leads them to the full 

truth. But their position is full of peril, because 
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they are led on almost inevitably to recognize the 
falseness of the ground on which they stand, and 
the abandonment of which may entail on them great 
sacrifices. Blessed indeed those who, at such times 
of trial, are faithful to the truth! 

On the other hand, it is certain that the most 
miserable misfortune that can befal a soul is not only 
to live away from the truth, from our Lord, from the 
Church, but to take an active part in hindering 
others who are on their way. Yet this miserable 
employment is in our days the almost daily occu- 
pation of many men, who, having been themselves 
led on to the perception and even, in some measure, 
the profession, of large portions of the Catholic truth 
which their own heretical or schismatical communi- 
ties have rejected. They acquire by that profession a 
certain amount of personal influence over others. 
Yet they may find themselves compelled, by the exi- 
gencies of their external position, to hinder numbers 
of simple and guileless souls, who have trusted them 
as their guides, from following the yearnings of their 
souls, the holy Catholic instincts which were im- 
planted in them in their Baptism. As in the time 
of our Lord there were no souls in a more deplorable 
state in the eye of God than those of these teachers 
who sat in the chair of Moses, as no heathen, no 
Samaritan, no publican, no open sinner in all the 
nation was in a more hopeless state than they, so it 
may be found in the Day of Judgment that many a 
poor Dissenter or ‘Bible Christian’ is less condemn- 
able in the eye of Heaven than some men who call 
themselves priests and confessors, some who proclaim 
that they hold the whole Catholic faith except one 
article, some who have been revered and followed by 
hundreds on account of their eloquence and their 
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learning. Certainly, all the Scribes were not equally 
guilty, equally hostile to our Lord, equally-mis- 
chievous in their influence. It is the same with those 
in modern times who occupy in so many respects a 
position analogous to theirs, and many of whom, by 
God’s grace, find the gift of conversion, and of helping 
others to conversion, as we find in the Acts was the 
case with numbers of the Jewish priests. Still our 
Lord had no enemies so bitter and so powerful as 
some of the priestly class, and His Church has now 
no enemies so bitter as some of the modern counter- 
parts of the Scribes. 

It is not difficult to find in our Lord’s teaching 
with regard to His enemies what might have brought 
to a better mind those whose hearts were not alto- 
gether hardened. Where there was interior cor- 
ruption, or ambition, or self-interest, or any other 
evil passion, which made their lives a continual 
hypocrisy, there would of course be far greater 
difficulty than in other cases. But the fear of men 
had a great influence on many whose hearts were, in 
truth, set in the right direction, and certainly, in the 
present day, the ministers of any religion outside the 
One Church have this difficulty to contend with 
above all others, a difficulty which is often enough 
speciously dressed up as duty to home or family, and 
the like. But the great difficulty, which seems to 
have beset all classes alike, was the inattention to 
the ‘signs of the times,’ the resolute ignoring of our 
- Lord and His claims which characterized all whose 
hearts were not softened by the great penitential 
movement which had been brought about by St. John. 
In the present day, the signs of the times are the 
notes which mark out the Catholic Church unmis- 
takeably from all other religious bodies, and the 
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evidences daily presented by her of the presence of 
God with her. As to the duty of considering these, 
there can be little doubt in any serious mind. And 
yet, to speak only of the class now before us, there 
are many who take upon themselves to guide others 
in these matters, who have not only never fairly 
examined the doctrine of Unity, or Sanctity, or 
Catholicity, or Apostolicity, and the like, but who 
have even made it a rule to themselves to abstain 
from such examination as likely to lead to danger. 
This is indeed taking away the key of knowledge 
from themselves. And yet it does not prevent many 
from speaking with authority on those very contro- 
versies which they have never been at the pains to 
master. 

It may possibly have been for the sake of the re- 
marks which he introduces at the close of this passage, 
that St. Luke was guided to insert the whole in 
this place. He had passed over the feast of Taber- 
nacles, of which St. John has given so fullan account, 
and at which the determined and ever-increasing 
enmity to our Lord of the ecclesiastical classes had 
been so clearly shown in the eyes of the nation. He 
was to introduce into this part of his Gospel inci- 
dents which show that the attitude of the priests to 
our Lord was as hostile in Judza as it had been in 
Galilee, and even more so, and which also show how 
He now took up a more aggressive line of language 
and conduct towards them, which was to reach its 
highest development at the time of the last Pasch, 
now only a few months distant. It is certain that 
our Lord’s language on this occasion differed very 
widely from any which we are told that He used on 
similar occasions at an earlier time. Yet He seems 
to have challenged their hostility rather than to have 
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declined it. St. Luke now tells us of their conduct 
to Him. 

‘ And as He was saying these things to them, the 
Pharisees and the lawyers began vehemently to urge 
Him, and to oppress His mouth about many things, 
lying in wait for Him, and seeking to catch some- 
thing from His mouth that they might accuse Him.’ 
The words which are rendered ‘ vehemently to urge 
Him,’ seem to mean that they kept up a perpetual 
and most vigilant and captious attention to all that 
He said or did. The ‘ oppressing His mouth’ seems 
to mean that they plied Him with a number of 
sudden and crafty questions, in order to entangle 
Him in some contradiction, or to take advantage of 
some inadvertence, as is explained further by the 
last clause, ‘ seeking to catch something,’ as a prey, 
‘from His mouth,’ in order to found on it some accu- 
sation. This was not altogether a novel condition 
under which our Lord had now to carry on His 
teaching, for before the first year of His Ministry 
had expired, they had already began to watch and 
even lay snares for Him. But there was at this 
time a manifestation of peculiar malignity and in- 
tensity of hatred, at least in some of them, which 
gave a character of internecine warfare to the struggle 
in which He was engaged. We are now to see how 
our Lord met these new manifestations of hostility. 


CHAPTERS IVE 


Warnings to the Disciples. 
St. Luke xii. r—12; Story of the Gospels, § 105. 


Havine described generally the attitude now assumed 
towards our Lord by the ecclesiastical class, St. Luke 
gives us a few paragraphs in which he records the 
manner in which our Lord prepared the disciples for 
dealing with these men, when the time came for the 
opposition and persecution to fall on themselves. 
instead of their Master. There is but little in these 
paragraphs which had not been already said by our 
Lord during the former period of His teaching. But 
here we have the counsels or instructions put in a 
concise form, as was natural under the circumstances. 
of the time, when they were brought together for the 
purpose which He now had in view. 

‘And when great multitudes stood about Him, so 
that they trod one upon another, He began to say 
to His disciples, Beware ye of the leaven of the 
Pharisees, which is hypocrisy.’ A similar warning 
had been given before, soon after the repetition of 
the miracle of the multiplication of the loaves. It 
seems thus to have had some connection with the 
prominent position which the Apostles were at that 
time beginning to assume in the new Kingdom. 
For they had been sent out to preach two and two, 
and their ministry had been very successful, accom- 
panied by miracles, and the like. They had also 
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been used by our Lord as ministers in both the 
great miracles of the feeding of the multitudes with 
the multiplied loaves, and thus had come to occupy 
in the public eye a place somewhat analogous to’ 
that of the Pharisees. At that time, our Lord, as 
has been said elsewhere, had warned them against 
the leaven of the Pharisees, and the leaven also of 
Herod.t On the present occasion He was about to 
repeat certain parts of His great charge to the 
Apostles, with a view to strengthening their courage 
and confidence under the dangers of the ministry 
committed tothem. But before speaking of dangers 
from without, He once more fortifies them, and, as 
it seems, a much larger body of His chosen followers, 
in the presence of an immense concourse of people, 
against the more subtle interior danger which might 
be like a canker in their very souls. 

‘ Beware ye of the leaven of the Pharisees, which 
is hypocrisy. The thought of the Pharisees was 
naturally present to His mind, from the reproaches 
which He had lately made to them and to the Scribes, 
and also from the renewed and pressing hostility on 
their part which now haunted His footsteps. But even 
without this, He might have chosen to repeat His 
warning about hypocrisy, for the presence of so vast 
a multitude of souls eager to hear Him and be 
taught by Him, might have raised the disciples to 
something like elation. The hypocrisy of the Phari- 
sees was the most natural vice in the world for them. 
They were devoted to the maintenance of the ex- 
ternals of religion, and practically taught that these 
were the most essential parts of the worship of God. 
They were themselves the ministers of religion, 
deriving, in many cases, large revenues from its 
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exercises and offices, and they were looked up to 
and venerated by the people, who hung upon their 
words as those of oracles. And all the time they 
were corrupt of heart, full of foul thoughts and 
desires, as well as of ambition, avarice, and envy, 
while they were bound by their profession to main- 
tain an external appearance of singular purity and 
holiness. Their whole life was acting. 

Our Lord probably does not mean that His dis- 
ciples were in danger of becoming like these Phari- 
sees in every particular. But He had among His 
chosen Apostles, at this time, one whose life was as 
hypocritical as that of the worst among His enemies. 
And the history of that poor soul, as it lay bare 
before the eyes of his still tender and loving Master, 
may well have been the history of that gradual and 
inevitable process of corruption, which He describes 
as the action of leaven. Judas had admitted one 
evil passion, at least, into‘his soul, and there it had 
germinated and pushed itself on, assimilating, as it 
were, one part of his mind and heart after another, 
until the hypocrisy, which first infected his dealings 
with the money-bags which were committed to him, 
spread all over his life. It turned his prayers into 
acting, it made his intercourse with his Master and 
his brethren in the Apostolate a perpetual course 
of acting, it made his teaching of the people acting. 
If he had not been an Apostle, his declension might 
perhaps have been as rapid as it was, but his life 
could not have been, of necessity, so hypocritical. 

The persons of all others who are the most liable 
to hypocrisy are those who have, in the eye of the 
world, to be perpetually conspicuous for virtue and 
religiousness. When there is one single falsehood 
in a life such as theirs, the health and vigour and 
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beauty and fruitfulness of that life is gone. And 
when we consider the immense requirements of an 
office like that of Apostles and disciples, it is no 
wonder that our Lord warned them against this, as 
the very principal danger to them—that there might 
creep into their hearts and lives something of un- 
reality, that, being obliged to seem so good, and so 
mortified, and so devoted, they might begin at any 
time to tolerate in themselves that they might not 
be in heart what they seemed. It was not so im- 
portant that they should be warned or be watchful 
against this or that particular vice, as on the former 
occasion He seems to have meant one thing by 
the leaven of the Pharisees, another by that of the 
Sadducees, and another by that of Herod. In the 
present instance He does not insist upon these dis- 
tinctions. He is content to put them on their guard 
against the hypocrisy of the Pharisees, as a danger 
which might beset them far more easily than they 
might imagine, and produce evil consequences in 
their character which would mar all their work 
for God. 

Our Lord proceeds to give some reasons for this 
warning, in words which He had used before, but 
in a different connection. For in the charge to the 
Apostles, He had been bidding them not fear their 
enemies, and then He had added, ‘ For nothing is 
covered which shall not be revealed, nor hid that shall 
not be known. That which I tell you in the dark, 
speak ye in the light, and that which ye hear in the 
ear, preach ye upon the housetops.’? The meaning 
of these words on that occasion has been already, as 
far as may be, explained. It is useful to be reminded 
that our Lord might very well use the same language 

2 St. Matt. x. 26, seq. 
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on different occasions, without always attaching the 
same meaning to the words. Here the words bear 
a very natural and intelligible meaning, that of an 
argument against hypocrisy from the truth of the 
inevitable exposure which awaits it, perhaps soon, 
certainly at the Last Day. ‘ There is nothing covered 
that shall not be revealed,’ that is, however much 
pains may be taken to conceal it from the eyes of 
men, ‘nor hidden that shall not be known,’ for there 
are many things which must be hidden from men 
naturally, such as the thoughts and intentions of the 
heart, and yet even these shall be made known 
before the whole world at the Judgment. In the 
case of hypocrisy, therefore, there will be a certain 
retribution of the gravest kind, for then all secrets 
will be made manifest, and the sinners will have 
additional shame and ignominy, for they will not 
only have done and said wicked things, but they will 
have concealed these from the eyes of men, and their 
hypocrisy will be exposed to all. In this sense the 
words which next follow, ‘ Whatsoever things you 
have spoken in darkness, shall be published in 
the light, and that which you have spoken in the 
ear in the chambers, shall be preached on the house- 
tops,’ may be understood generally of anything that 
has been said in secret, which it has been the interest 
of the speaker to conceal. The words may also be 
understood of the true doctrine and holy teaching of 
the Apostles, which will be calumniated and misrepre- 
sented by their enemies, but which will be manifested 
to the whole world, in all their beauty, simplicity, 
and purity, by the preaching of the Church. In 
this sense, however, the words would belong more 
properly to an exhortation against fear of the attacks 
that may be made on them by enemies like the 
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Pharisees, rather than to a warning against falling 
into the dominant vice, pervading their whole lives 
and conduct, the vice of striving to seem to be what 
they are not. 

After this warning, our Lord went on very shortly 
to sum up, for the purpose of encouraging His 
disciples, some of the motives for confidence in God 
under the trials and dangers of their ministry which 
He had already set before them in the course of 
the Galilean preaching. First of all, He arms them 
with the motive of the holy fear of God. Their 
commission imposed on them the obligation of 
preaching the Gospel, as the Christian vocation 
imposed on the faithful in general the duty of con- 
fessing the truth. Both these duties might and were 
actually certain to be, the occasions to them of great 
danger, even to their lives. But both duties were 
imperative, and not optional, and the neglect of 
either would bring down on any guilty of such a 
fault the severe anger of God. Thus St. Paul said, 
‘Woe would be to him if he did not preach the 
Gospel.’3 And, in the same way, there would be 
woe indeed to any one of the faithful who did not, 
when called upon in God’s Providence, confess the 
Gospel. So our Lord does not hesitate to use 
language which looks like that of a threat, and to 
found the courage of the Apostles upon the motive 
of fear. Just so, when He was laying down, not 
long before this time, the duty of the forgiveness 
of our brethren, He used the motive of fear, in the 
parable of the Unmerciful Servant, though there 
are so many other beautiful and urgent motives of 
another kind which also spur us on to the practice 
of that loving mercifulness which He insists on. 
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‘And I say to you, My friends,’ He calls them His 
friends, for He has before been speaking of His 
enemies, and of the cruel manner in which they were 
to receive and handle the Prophets and Apostles 
who were to be sent to them, and He now turns 
with this loving name to those who were to be so 
treated for the very reason because they were His 
friends, spoke in His Name, and carried on His 
work. ‘I say to you, My friends, be not afraid of 
them who kill the body, and after that have no more 
that they can do.’ He does not at all hide from the 
Apostles and disciples that their opponents will carry 
their enmity to this extreme length of taking away 
their lives, and they will be permitted, in the wise 
Providence of God, to use the power which they 
possess for this purpose. But they are not to fear 
them, for the taking away of life is in itself a slight 
evil, and chiefly terrible for the consequences which 
may follow in the case of those whose lives come or 
are brought to an end while they are unfit to give 
an account of themselves to their Judge. It is 
not death that is the worst evil, but what may 
come after death. Death only brings us face to 
face with our Judge. ‘But I will show you 
Whom you shall fear.’ He speaks, not as if the 
Apostles did not know how terrible the judgments 
of God may be, but as if He would reveal their 
terrible character in a new and more true way, 
enlightening His friends by a special grace on the 
truths on which holy fear is to be founded. ‘ Fear 
Him, Who after He hath killed, hath power to cast 
into Hell. Yea, I say to you, fear Him.’ 

He seems to promise to the devout ministers and 
servants of God a special illumination on the great 
truths, especially the truths which relate to His justice 
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and power, and the severity of His punishments, 
as if this were to be among the most precious gifts 
received by them for the discharge of their office, 
enabling them at once to rise above all human 
fears and respects, and also to impress these truths 
on those to whom they have to preach. In many 
cases the foundations of a most saintly life have 
been laid in the gift of holy fear, brought home to 
the soul by some Providential incident, like that 
which is said to have produced the perfect conver- 
sion of St. Bruno, or again, of St. Teresa. The 
words also imply a command or a counsel to practise 
ourselves in the fear of God, in meditation on Hell, 
and the other ‘terrors of the Lord,’ as St. Paul 
speaks, imploring as the fruit of our prayer an 
increase of fear, that, if we fail to remain faithful 
to God out of love, we may at least be saved by 
fear from offending Him and incurring His wrath. 
He bids us set that holy fear before our minds, and, 
as has been said, implies a promise that our medita- 
tion thereon will be blessed by a special enlighten- 
ment. 

Our Lord then goes on to add that motive for 
courage which consists in the remembrance of the 
great care which God takes of those who are labour- 
ing in His service. The argument is drawn from 
the minute and sleepless care with which He watches 
over even the more insignificant of His creatures, 
those who have no mind to understand Him, no 
‘heart to love Him, and no future life in which to 
praise and enjoy Him. Yet even these are carefully 
tended by His Providence, which remembers them 
all and takes care of all. ‘Are not five sparrows 
sold for two farthings, and not one of them is for- 
gotten before God?’ They are sold, not one by 
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one, because there is no coin small enough to re- 
present their individual value. They are sold, so 
many for the smallest of coins. This is the rate at 
which they are valued in the markets of men, and 
yet each one of them has its place in the mind and 
care of the Creator. On the other hand, so dear 
are His servants and friends to Him, that not one 
hair of their heads but is numbered by Him. ‘ Yea, 
the very hairs of your head are all numbered. Fear 
not, therefore,’ lest your Creator and Master should 
let you come to real harm, even though He allows 
you to be afflicted and persecuted and slain for His 
own glory and your greater exaltation and reward, 
‘you are of more value than many sparrows.’ Thus 
the multitudinous variety and beauty of the lower 
ranges of creation are meant, not only to raise us 
to God by the contemplation of the wisdom and 
power which has made them, and of the Providence 
which watches over them, supplying each one of 
them with all that 1s necessary for its existence and 
life, but they are also to enlarge our confidence in the 
care which He will take of ourselves, into whatever 
dangers and trials He may lead us in the course of 
our service of Him. For, as it is a part of God’s 
faithfulness as a Creator to see that all His creatures 
are furnished with what is needed for them, and as 
the exercise of this ‘faithfulness’ in His actual 
government of the course of nature is an evidence 
and fruit of the tender ineffable love with which He 
regards all that He has made, so also in that far 
greater and more beautiful world of the spiritual 
Kingdom does His faithfulness bind Him to look 
most lovingly after those who have any place or any 
work therein. And our Lord here speaks in that 
modest reticent way which He loves to use in all 
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that He says about Himself and His love for us. 
For He might certainly have said many things 
stronger and fuller about that love in the present 
case, than that the faithful, and the Apostles espe- 
cially, are of more value than many sparrows. He 
might have spoken of them as the treasures of His 
Heart, the jewels of His crown, the stars in His 
firmament, the princes in His realm. It is a light 
and playful way, if we may so say, of describing 
His love when He reassures them by such a com- 
parison. For not the Angels themselves are dearer 
to Him than those whom He has made His own 
brethren by nature, and for whose purchase He has 
shed His own Precious Blood. 

The next motive which He sets before them for 
trusting themselves in full confidence to Him in all 
the dangers and difficulties of their work, is that 
which is founded on the greatness of the reward of 
any service or witness to Him rendered on earth. 
«And I say unto you, whosoever shall confess Me 
before men, him shall the Son of Man also confess 
before the Angels of God. But he that shall deny 
Me before men, shall be denied before the Angels 
of God.’ Here again, He does not describe the 
reward, the glory and the blessedness in which it is 
to consist. He only speaks of the personal character 
of the service and of the reward. Men may confess 
our Lord in a great number of ways. They may 
confess the faith in public, or they may confess Him 
by imitation of His virtues, and observance of His 
commandments or of His counsels, or by the en- 
durance of persecution or calumny for His sake, or 
by obedience to the Church in her Unity or in her 
Creed, as martyrs, or confessors, or virgins, or 
doctors, or as resisting the encroachment of rulers 
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on her rights and her liberty, or those of the worldly 
and sensual spirit on the manners and habits of her 
children. In all these and other ways, what our 
Lord looks to and speaks of here is that they confess 
Him, not mentioning the particular way or the parti- 
cular service. And, in the same way, that which our 
Lord selects as the prominent characteristic of their 
reward is that He will confess them before the Angels 
of God, and before the whole world, on the great 
Day of Manifestation, owning them as His, bearing 
witness to their fidelity to Him and to His ineffable 
love and gratitude to them. All the rewards of all 
the Blessed, springing from the Beatific Vision 
Itself, come from His love and justice and grati- 
tude, which in this sense are as the life and essence 
of all the joys of Heaven, and without them all 
their rewards would not be what they are. 

And in the same way with the punishments which 
are in store for the unfaithful servants. They are 
all contained and summed up in the one word, 
denial. He will say, ‘Depart from Me, I never 
knew you.’ He will not own them, though they 
have preached and wrought wonders in His Name, 
though they may live all their lives with His Name on 
their lips, though their labours may have been used by 
Him for the benefit of simple souls who have no 
part or lot in the malice of their rebellion against 
unity, or their secret heresies, or their selfish aims, 
or their worldly ambitions, or their impure hearts. 
They shall be denied before the Angels of God, and 
in that short phrase worlds and eternities of misery 
are included. For no one disowned by Him can have 
any place in His Kingdom, except the place of ever- 
lasting punishment and exile, exile from Him Who 
has died to redeem them and purchase for them 
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thrones on high, exile worse than the terrible 
torments which their sins have incurred, because 
their hearts are made for Him and can never enjoy 
Him, and the undying worm of remorse will be ever 
preying upon them to remind them that all their 
loss is by fault of their own. 

‘And whosoever shall speak a word against the 
Son of Man it shall be forgiven him, but to him that 
shall blaspheme against the Holy Ghost, it shall not 
be forgiven him.’ The connection between these 
words and those which precede them seems to be as 
follows. Our Lord is encouraging and comforting 
His Apostles and disciples for the work which they 
are to carry on in the face of the hostility and perse- 
cution of the world, and He uses, as has been said, 
the motive of holy fear, as well as others, to fortify 
their souls. He has spoken of the reward of those 
who confess Him, and of the punishment of those 
who deny Him. This naturally brings to the mind 
the kindred thought of those who blaspheme and 
oppose the Word of God, not so much because there 
may be often a transition from failure to confess to 
the more heinous crime of actually blaspheming 
Him, as because the enemies for fear of whom men 
may fail to confess Him must belong to the class of 
blasphemers, even if they do not force others to 
blaspheme. And it is a part of the Divine encou- 
ragement by which faithful Christians are supported 
under their trials, that they know the dreadful punish- 
ment which will be inflicted on such as are so 
miserable as to blaspheme Him. 

In the next place, we must remind ourselves that 
these words had been used before by our Blessed 
Lord in the Galilean preaching. He had then 

4 Story of the Gospels, § 56. 
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spoken of. the enormous sin of the Scribes and 
Pharisees, who were blaspheming the Holy Ghost 
by attributing to the action of Satan the miraculous 
power which our Lord exercised in casting out 
the devils. The words as they are now used by 
our Lord have a more extended application, as it 
appears. They apply to the opposition which might 
be and was to be carried on, by the enemies of the 
faith, against the working of the Holy Ghost in the 
Church, by means of the Apostles and of Apostolical 
men to the end of time. The Church is the organ of 
the Holy Ghost in His office of carrying on the work 
which our Lord began in the world. The opposition 
ito this work may be of two kinds, and has always 
been so from the time when our Lord was on earth. 
Men might revile the Person of our Lord, as when they 
‘called Him an impostor, or seducer of the people, or 
a friend of publicans and sinners, and the like. It 
was possible to do this in ignorance and unbelief, as 
St. Paul says of his own case, and this kind of sin 
may be remitted, in the sense which has been ex- 
plained more than once in these volumes. That is, it 
may be forgiven on repentance, as all sins are for- 
given, and further, it may not be visited in this 
world by any temporal punishment, marking out its 
enormity in the eyes of men. For that only is 
perfect and complete remission of sin, when the 
guilt is pardoned, and the punishment due to it, in 
this world or in the next, entirely condoned. This is 
not the case when God’s Providence requires that 
temporal and visible punishment should be inflicted 
in this world, even for sins repented of, and as to 
their guilt, forgiven. 

The other form of opposition to our Lord’s teaching 
is worse, when it is not only that abuse is uttered 
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against Him and it, but when the wonders which He 
works by the power of the Holy Ghost are not 
only denied to be from God, but attributed to Satan. 
This was the sin of the Pharisees, which might have 
been forgiven as to its guilt if they had repented, 
in which case the eternal punishment due to it 
would have been cancelled, but which would not in 
any case be left without temporal chastisement here, 
on account of its direct contradiction to the designs 
of God and its malignant denial of His goodness. 
This was something more than a word against the 
Son of Man. It was imputing diabolical evil to the 
Holy Ghost, and that with regard to His work of 
supreme mercy and goodness. This sin, therefore, 
could not be remitted, in the sense already explained. 
After our Lord had ceased Himself to preach and 
teach, there might be the same two forms of the sin 
of decrying the work of the Holy Ghost through the 
Apostles. For men might abuse these last, and call 
them disturbers of the public peace, enemies of the 
Temple and the Law, and so on. Or they might 
impute to the operation of evil, such as is men- 
tioned by St. Paul when he speaks about Antichrist, 
the wonders in the material or physical order, by 
which the teaching of the Apostles was either 
authenticated, as by its evidence, or followed, as by 
its results or fruits. 

Exactly the same may be said of the working of 
the Holy Ghost in the Church now. Its doctrines 
may be questioned, its preachers reviled, its rulers 
abused. All this answers to the word against the 
Son of Man of which mention is here made by our 
Lord. But the enemies of the Church may go 
further, as Luther, who began by professing sub- 
mission to the Pope and the Church, and ended by 
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calling them Antichrist and the Babylonian harlot. 
Ordinarily speaking, the modern enemies of the 
Church write and speak in profound ignorance. If 
they quote the Fathers they do not understand them, 
if they appeal to history, it is a sealed book to them. 
They do not understand the doctrines which they 
attack, or the position which they hold in relation to 
other parts of the system of the Church. There is 
no sin which bears in its face so clearly the mark of 
its own condemnation, as the sins of heresy and 
schism. As St. Paul says, a heretic is self-convicted. 
But this they do not see, any more than the Jews 
saw that they were fulfilling the familiar prophecies 
about Christ, in the very act of bringing about His 
Death. When these men are converted, they wake 
up as from a dream, the phantoms of which vanish 
from their minds without more ado. This answers 
to the word against the Son of Man. But it is not 
impossible to find something answering to the blas- 
phemy against the Holy Ghost, especially in some of 
those who spend great part of their lives in keeping 
back those who are approaching the Church, one of 
the most pernicious of the functions in which persons 
who profess to be servants of our Lord can engage 
themselves. For it constantly happens to such 
persons to be tempted to use arguments against 
the Church on which they would not act themselves, 
to mislead the unlearned by statements which have 
constantly been refuted, or the triviality of which is 
patent. And then, when these fail, they are tempted 
to go on to abuse of the Spouse of Christ and organ 
of the Holy Ghost, which falls very little short of 
the direct imputation of evil, lying, deception, 
and personal love of greed, and the like, to what, — 
according to their own showing, is at least the 
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largest and most flourishing portion of the Catholic 
Church. 

‘And when they shall bring you into the syna- 
gogues, and to magistrates and powers, be not soli- 
citous how or what you shall answer, nor what you 
shall say. For the Holy Ghost shall teach you in 
the same hour what you shall say.’5 This again 
is a repetition of a part of the charge and the 
promises made by our Lord to the Church, in 
the persons of the Apostles, at the time when 
He first sent them forth to preach during His 
own Life. It at once relieves them of all care and 
anxiety, whether as to their own courage, or as 
to the exact correctness of the answer which they 
may have to give, either as to what relates to the 
doctrines of the Church, or as to their own conduct. 
It is not of course meant that Christian ministers 
are not to arm themselves with the most perfect 
theological training, as a necessary part of their 
preparation for their office. When St. Paul at the 
end of the Epistle to the Ephesians,® describes the 
panoply of the ministers of the Gospel, he tells them 
that their loins must be girt about with truth, and 
their feet shod with the preparation of the Gospel of 
peace. They are to take the shield of faith, and the 
sword of the spirit, which is the Word of God, as 
well as the breastplate of justice, and the holy 
weapons of prayer and supplication. What is meant 
is that at the time they are not to prepare them- 
selves, as by considering what may be the best mode 
of their defence, leaving all that care to the Holy 
Ghost. For the public defences of Christian Apostles 
and martyrs are great occasions which God uses in 
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His own way, according to His infinite wisdom, and 
to the choice which He makes, then and there, of 
the words which He shall put into the mouths of His 
servants for the purpose most opportune at the time. 
It was thus He put into the mouth of St. Stephen 
the severe reprehension of the Jewish nation for 
always resisting God, or into the mouth of St. Paul 
the denunciation of the coming chastisement of the 
High Priest who ordered Him to be smitten on the 
mouth, or again, into the mouth of the same Apostle 
the declaration which divided the assembly of his 
judges into two opposite factions, when he cried out 
that he was a Pharisee and the son of a Pharisee, 
and that concerning the hope of the resurrection of 
the dead he was being called in question.7 The 
same Divine Providence of the Holy Ghost is 
evident in the confessions and defences of many of 
the martyrs. 

St. Luke now passes on to another head of the 
warnings which our Lord delivered at this time for 
the benefit of His disciples, taking occasion from an 
incident which seems to have occurred while He 
was teaching. There were among the audience two 
brothers, between whom the inheritance of the father 
ought to have been divided. But the elder, as it 
seems, declined to give to the other the portion 
which rightfully belonged to him, and the other, 
thinking that our Lord would interfere in the matter, 
came to Him with his complaint. At least this 
seems to have been the state of the facts, though the 
Evangelist does not think it worth while to tell us 
whether the complaint was well grounded or not. 
‘And one of the multitude said to Him, Master, 
speak to my brother, that he divide the inheritance 
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with me. But He said to him, Man, who hath 
appointed Me judge or divider over you?’ Our 
Lord did not deny absolutely that He had the power, 
if He had so chosen, to interfere in such a matter,. 
for as God He was Lord of all things, and, as Man 
also, He was King of the whole world, He had in 
Him inherent power and authority over all men and 
all their properties and goods. But it was not for 
this that He was sent, and it would have greatly 
interfered with the exercise of His office as preacher 
and teacher of the truth, if He had taken on Himself 
the duty of judge in civil matters, which was what 
this man wanted Him to do in his own case. He 
came to Him as to an earthly judge who was, by 
his appointment as judge, bound to do justice in the 
causes which were brought before him, and who 
might be called upon as a matter of duty and right 
to correct any deviations from justice, as in this case. 
The man does not so much complain of his brother, 
as demand satisfaction from our Lord. Thus His 
answer is perfectly appropriate to the circumstances 
under which the application was made. Our Lord 
was not sent except to the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel, though He was by personal right the teacher 
of the whole world. So also He was not appointed a 
judge or divider over men, although all justice, law, 
and authority were enshrined in Him. 

He now proceeded to draw, for the benefit of His 
disciples and multitude at large, the lesson which 
He designed from the incident which had taken 
place. ‘And He said to them, Take heed and 
beware of all covetousness, for a man’s life doth not 
consist in the abundance of things which he pos- 
sesseth.’ There was apparently undue covetousness 
in both these brothers of whom we have heard, for 
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the one was keeping back from the other the share 
of the patrimony which belonged to him, and the 
other was so eager for the possession of his rights, 
that he forced himself inopportunely upon our Lord 
while He was teaching, for the sake of earthly goods, 
instead of learning from Him the heavenly doctrines 
which were worth a thousand earthly inheritances. 
And the reason which He gives is plain. ‘A man’s 
life doth not consist in the abundance of the things 
which he possesseth.’ The truth so stated is self- 
obvious, and yet the majority of men forget it practi- 
cally. There have been rich men who, when they 
have been struck by a dangerous sickness, have 
spoken as if they thought that this also was a mere 
question of money, and have promised any sum in 
the world to the physician as the recompense of their 
cure. Then they have woken up to the conviction 
that not all the treasures in the world can arrest the 
progress of disease and the advancing steps of death. 
It is not simply that it can profit a man nothing if 
he gain the whole world and lose his soul, but that 
if he have the whole world, as it were, in his coffers, 
he cannot save his own life. And if the life of the 
body does not consist in the abundance of posses- 
sions, much less can that abundance have anything 
to do with the life of the soul. This is what our 
Lord now proceeds to point out in the parable which 
He sets before the people. 

‘And He spoke a similitude to them, saying, The 
land of a certain rich man brought forth plenty of 
fruits. And he thought within himself, saying, What 
shall I do, because I have no room where to bestow 
my fruits? And he said, This will I do, I will pull 
down my barns, and will build greater, and into 
them will I gather all things that are grown to me, 
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and my goods. And I will say to my soul, Soul, 
thou hast much goods laid up for many years, take 
thy rest, eat and drink, make good cheer. But God 
said to him, Thou fool! this night do they require 
thy soul of thee, and whose shall those things be 
which thou hast provided? So is he that layeth up 
treasure for himself, and is not rich towards God.’ 
We are not told in this parable that this rich man 
was wicked, or sensual, or unjust, or cruel, or envious. 
In this respect he is like the other rich man of whom 
our Lord tells us in the story of Lazarus. He was 
simply worldly, at least that is the point in his 
character of which our Lord tells us. His avarice 
consisted, not in the desire for the goods of other 
people, but in the keen enjoyment of what he had 
for his own comfort and pleasure. He would hoard 
up his fruits and goods that he might enjoy them 
himself, and build larger barns that the great abun- 
dance of his goods might be commodiously stored 
for his future use. It never occurred to him that he 
might make a better use of them and put them to 
a greater profit than by keeping them for himself. 
Such is the blinding influence of avarice, even that 
comparatively innocent avarice which does not in- 
terfere with or covet the property and the rights of 
others. He was blind to the truth that he had a 
soul for which he was to give an account, to the 
further truth that his soul might be required of him 
at any moment, to the other truth also that by these 
very goods and fruits which he was so careful to 
~ store away, he might do much towards securing the 
safety of his soul when the account was demanded 
of him. He might have made himself rich unto God 
with these very things which he did not know what 
to do with till he had fed himself and made good 
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cheer on his other goods already accumulated. Life 
had no duties to him except that of enjoyment of 
what he had. He did not think of the poor whom 
his alms might feed, and thus secure their prayers 
for his soul in the hour of danger. He did not think 
of the widows and orphans whom he might have 
made his intercessors before God, of the scores of 
ways.in which he might have won grace to his soul, 
made a happy death possible for himself, and fur- 
nished himself with advocates and helpers when he 
was to stand naked, destitute, helpless, trembling with 
all the pangs of an awakened conscience tormenting 
him, before the throne of his inexorable Judge. 

Our Lord’s final words, ‘So is he that layeth up 
treasure for himself, and is not rich towards God,’ 
may imply two truths. The first of these is that 
this form of avarice, the least reprehensible perhaps 
of all, because it is not allied to conscious injustice 
to others, is most mischievous in this particular way, 
that it infects the soul with this deadly blindness to 
its true position in the world of God, which leads it 
on to the certain end of being caught entirely un- 
awares when the day comes for the visitation of 
death. It involves an engrossment with earthly and 
temporal things, which makes men blind altogether 
to what every sensible person knows to be inevitable, 
the approach of death, which is in the great majority 
of cases unexpected at the time when it occurs. 
This blindness is all the more seducing, because the 
state of the soul does not necessarily include any 
conscious wrong to others. Men do not think they 
are defrauding the poor, or unfaithful to God, in the 
use they make of the good things of this world. The 
second truth is that those who are really rich towards 
God, as our Lord says, in the way which He seems 
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to have in mind, namely, the way of almsdeed and 
of charity to others, will be preserved by His good 
Providence from the terrible danger of an unprovided 
death. For that is what is really to be feared in 
this matter. Death may come suddenly to the greatest 
servants of God, but He will take care that they are 
not unprepared to die. And our Lord seems to tell 
us that those who practise themselves in laying up 
treasure in Heaven by means of good works and 
almsdeeds, will not be found unprepared at the last. 
This is the doctrine of the Psalm, ‘Blessed is he 
that understandeth concerning the poor and the 
needy, the Lord will deliver him in the evil day.... 
The Lord help him on his bed of sorrow. Thou hast 
turned all his couch in his sickness.’® 

There can be nothing more opposite to the worldly 
engrossment and consequent blindness of which our 
Lord has been speaking, than the happy confidence 
of the children of God who are indifferent about 
earthly things, even those which seem to be the 
most necessary, which leaves them free to turn all 
their thoughts to Him and His service, and depend 
for all needs on His loving Providence. The worldly 
temper is the necessary contradiction to this temper 
of God’s children, and therefore our Lord seems to 
pass naturally from the one which is so dangerous 
to virtue and to salvation to that which He desires 
to see in His disciples. He gives the mischief of 
the one as the reason for cultivating the other. 
‘And He said to His disciples, Therefore I say to 
you, be not solicitous for your life what you shall 
eat, nor for your body what you shall put on. The 
life is more than the meat, and the body is more 
than the raiment. Consider the ravens, for they sow 

8 Psalm xl, 2, 4. 
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not, neither do they reap, neither have they store- 
house or barn, and God feedeth them. How much> 
are you more valuable than they! And which of 
you by taking thought can add to his stature one 
cubit? If then ye be not able to do so much as the 
least thing, why are you solicitous for the rest? 
Consider the lilies how they grow, they labour not 
neither do they spin. But I say to you, not even 
Solomon in all his glory was clothed like one of 
these. Now if God in this manner clothe the grass 
that is to-day in the field, and to-morrow is cast into 
the oven, how much more you, O ye of little faith ?’ 

Our Lord is here repeating, according to His 
wonted rule, when He had to lay down the same 
Divine doctrine in different parts of the country and 
to new audiences, the same arguments which He is 
recorded by St. Matthew as having used in the 
Sermon on the Mount. For His Divine words were 
always most wisely chosen, and unless there was 
some reason, in the circumstances of place or time 
or company, for a change, it would have been un- 
reasonable not to say what He had before said simply 
because He had before said it. And it may perhaps 
give us an increase of insight into His Sacred Heart, 
if we consider how willingly and lovingly He turns to 
the lower creation of God, the flowers and the birds, 
on which He pours out so much care. For these 
things may have furnished Him continual subjects of 
praise of His Father, and He may desire very much 
that we should make them, in the same way, helps to 
the raising of our hearts to Him. The passage before 
us contains a series of arguments for that perfect 
childlike confidence in the Providence of the Father, 
to which He was desirous of training His disciples. 
These arguments may possibly have been expanded 
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in His discourse, for they are here given in the fewest 
possible words. 

The charge which He now insists upon is that 
His disciples are not to be solicitous about such 
matters as food and raiment. He does not forbid 
a prudent and moderate care for all these things, 
which would amount to idleness and a forgetfulness 
of the law of labour which was imposed on man after 
the Fall. But the human heart is very small, and 
not capable at present of attending to many things 
at once, and if it occupies itself on these lower cares 
it must shut itself up against the thoughts of Heaven 
and of the service of God. When we have done our 
part, even if we do not immediately see the provision 
of which we are in need, He is pleased with us when 
we throw our care upon Him. For it is for this 
purpose that He sometimes allows us to feel the 
pressure of indigence as to these minor matters, that 
we may exercise ourselves in holy confidence and 
reliance on His tender care for us, and that when 
He has again and again relieved us, at the moment 
which seems good to Him, we may practise ourselves 
in the blessed exercise of thanksgiving, which is the 
natural employment of loving and trusting children, 
and which also secures for us, more than anything 
else, the renewal of His bounties when we are again 
in need. 

We may now briefly recapitulate the several heads 
of argument which our Lord here touches. The first 
is that the life is more than the meat, and the body 
is more than the raiment. That is, God has already 
done for us what no one but He can do. He has 
given us our life, and He has given us our body. 
But He has so ordained that the life cannot be 
supported ordinarily without food, and that the body 
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must have raiment to clothe it and protect it. It is 
as easy for Him to give us the further and smaller 
gifts, which consist in food and raiment, as it is for 
Him to give us the other greater gifts of the life and 
the body. Only He has ordained that those things 
which are the greater, which none but He can give, 
the life and the body, should come to us without 
human effort, and that the lesser gifts of food and 
raiment should be supplied us without any miracle 
or direct action of His power. But it is not in 
keeping with any true ideas of the goodness of God, 
to imagine that, having provided us with the life and 
the body, He will not take care that what is necessary 
for us to preserve our life and to clothe our body 
should not be wanting to us. Thus, the solicitude 
which He condemns and against which He warns us, 
implies a low idea of God, and of His continual care 
over us. 

The next head of argument is from the care which 
God takes of His creatures even when they are of 
far inferior rank in His Kingdom. ‘Consider the 
ravens, for they sow not neither do they reap, nor 
have they storehouse or barn, and God feedeth them. 
How much are you more valuable than they!’ The 
thought which is here suggested by our Lord is 
capable of immense development, for it practically 
embraces the whole of the marvellous arrangements 
of God for the support of His irrational creatures. 
This is a subject of almost endless interest and 
variety, and it is certain that the more men study 
the system of nature, as we call it, in which the 
various orders of God’s creatures are supported 
without any power of securing beforehand what they 
are in daily need of, the more will they be struck 
with the extreme and delicate care with which the 
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system is arranged. Our Lord mentions one instance 
only out of the thousands which lay before Him, a 
class of birds more or less of prey, who are guided 
by the instinct which He has placed in them to the 
places and the haunts, and the mode of supporting 
themselves, which He has appointed for them. But 
the whole animate kingdom of birds and beasts and 
fishes and insects teems with these wonderful adap- 
tations of the surroundings of the various creatures 
to their daily needs. We are all conscious that there 
is this wonderful kingdom of God all round us, and 
that provision is made therein for the needs of 
millions and millions of existences. And He puts 
the question, How much are you more valuable than 
they! Here again He implies that the over-solici- 
tude which He is warning them against is based on 
a low and niggardly idea of God, and also on a want 
of intelligence as to the position which men, and 
especially the servants and the children of God who 
are occupied in promoting the advancement of His 
Kingdom, hold in the Providential system. The 
children of God in our Lord are only by nature 
lower than the Angels, their souls are to live for ever 
in the presence and in the enjoyment of God, they 
have a share in the filial relation which belonged by 
right only to the Incarnate Son, and therefore it is to 
think lowly of Him to suppose that He will not pro- 
vide in His own way for the meanest of their needs. 
Then, again, our Lord adds a further considera- 
tion, which is drawn from the uselessness of our 
solicitude when we do our best. ‘And which of you, 
by taking thought, can add to his stature one cubit ? 
If then you be not able to do so much as the least 
thing, why are you solicitous as to the rest?’ This 
passage is not free from difficulty. Our Lord seems 
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to make it an argument against taking thought about 
food or raiment, that do what we will in that way, 
we cannot add a cubit to our stature. These words 
have been explained elsewhere, as they are indeed 
repetitions of what had been said in the Sermon on 
the Mount.9 It is there pointed out that these 
exhortations are addressed, in the first instance, to 
our Lord’s disciples, men who were to give up all 
earthly cares and properties in order to throw them- 
selves entirely on the Providence of the Father, and 
that for such persons it is as useless to be anxious 
about food and raiment, as it would be for them to 
be anxious about increasing their stature. Such 
persons are as much dependent on the good care of 
their Father for one thing as for another. In the 
case of their stature, it is self-evident that they must 
leave all to Him, Who gives them the bodily organs 
which they have without their cooperation. In the 
case of food and raiment, all men may be careful and 
provident in such matters according to their position 
and vocation, for children do not work or make 
provision for such things, while parents, heads of 
families, and the like, do make such provision. But 
the workers in the Kingdom of God are not to be 
careful in such matters, not to be anxious how they 
may be provided, but to take day after day what His 
Providence sends them. They are like children in 
the house of their Father. But even in other cases, 
the Christian, when he has done his part, is not to 
be anxious, but to lean, after all, on the Providence 
of the Father. 

The difference between the argument in the Sermon 
on the Mount and this, is that in this discourse in _ 
St. Luke our Lord adds the comparison which seems 

9 The Sermon on the Mount, vol. iii. p. 129 (Public Life, vol. iv.). 
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to contain the difficulty, ‘If then you be not able to do 
the least thing, why are you solicitous for the rest?’ 
He seems to say that it is a very little thing indeed 
to give us our bodies, of such and such a stature, and 
the like, and, on the other hand, a more difficult thing 
to provide them with food and raiment. The work 
of God is required in both cases, but it is a less work 
simply to create the body, and make it increase and 
live by the operation of natural causes, than to bring 
about all the countless operations of similar causes 
and of human industry which are required in order 
to supply day after day the millions of God’s 
creatures with their necessary food. It is even more 
wonderful that seeds should grow and the sun and 
rain do their work, and that we should always be 
supplied in all our multifarious needs for food or 
for raiment, than that our bodies should live and 
increase as they do by means of their own natural 
power. If we find any difficulty in accepting this 
truth, it is because we think only of the work of 
human beings like ourselves in the supplies which 
we unfailingly receive, and leave out of sight all that 
is God’s part in the process. This is what our Lord 
is setting before us all through this discourse, that 
we may understand how God is around us in all 
His creatures, and, as it were, working for us in 
them for the support of His children.’ 

‘Consider the lilies how they grow. They labour 
not, neither do they spin. But I say to you, not 
even Solomon in all his glory was clothed like one of 
these. Now if God clothe in this manner the grass 
that is to-day in the field, and to-morrow is cast into 
the oven, how much more you, O ye of little faith!’ 
Here, again, the argument seems to require some 

10 See Toletus, 77 Joc. 
H IO 
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sort of explanation, like that which has been given 
of the preceding words. The beauty of the flowers 
of the field, which is the work of God in nature, 
surpasses that of any human hand-work, and the state- 
ment might be made with still greater force of other 
departments of the same wonderful kingdom. But 
God does not will that we should use no human 
industry in supplying ourselves with such things as 
raiment, and it would be a foolish way of looking for 
our support from God, and displeasing to Him, if in 
ordinary cases we refused to do what lies in us 
towards our own support. It would be like never 
asking anything in prayer, or never sowing or reap- 
ing, becausé God has promised to take care of us. 
But our Lord here again uses a comparison. He says, 
if God clothes so beautifully the lilies, will He not 
much more take care of us? The argument may be 
put in this way. God provides so beautifully for 
His lowest creatures, which live—as far as they can 
be said to live, only for a few days—in His own 
appointed way. Will He not therefore provide for 
us, in that way which belongs to His Providence 
with regard to us, with far more care and tenderness 


than those which He shows towards them? And He ~ 


ends the sentence by words that imply that He 
wishes this care of His over us to be a constant 
exercise of faith on our part. This it would not be, 
if He were to provide for us superabundantly, and 
before we have need of His care. ‘ How much more 
you, O ye of little faith!’ 

‘And seek not you, what you shall eat, or what 
you shall drink, and be not lifted up on high.’ He 
says what He has said before, now in a positive 
manner. The only difficulty in the sentence lies in 
the word which is translated ‘ neither be ye lifted up 
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on high.’ The Greek word is used by St. Luke 
alone, and in this place alone, and we are therefore 
left very much to conjecture as to its meaning. The 
adjective from which the verb is derived signifies 
that which is raised above the ground, hanging, as it 
were, between heaven and earth, as a ship which is 
seen from the shore at a great distance, when the 
waters on which it floats cannot be seen. Thus the 
language here has been interpreted, Be not led away 
from sober thoughts, or from the Catholic truth, as 
may be the case if you are too anxious. Or again, 
Be not arrogant, as rich people are, or be not dis- 
tracted and upset by various imaginations or fore- 
bodings, or be not dragged down to earthly cares, or 
be not always on the look out for prodigies or signs 
from Heaven, or do not speculate on the future, or 
watch the signs of heaven and earth to prognosticate 
what is coming, and the like. The Vulgate seems 
here, and in some other places, to have left the 
difficulty, as good translations must often do, by 
simply rendering the word according to its actual 
meaning. Perhaps the best interpretation is that 
which considers that our Lord forbids us to be as 
men who have no sure footing, nothing to rest upon, 
and are thus continually looking out for shifts and 
means to support themselves. Thus this sentence 
completes the other which precedes. We are not to 
be curious and inquisitive as to what we shall eat or 
drink, but at the same time we are to rest in firm 
reliance on the Providence of the Father. 

‘For all these things do the nations of the world 
seek. But your Father knoweth that you have need 
of these things. But seek you first the Kingdom of 
God and His justice, and all these things shall be 
added unto you.’ It is natural enough that the 
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Gentiles, who have no knowledge of God as their 
Father, who hardly know that He is good and 
beneficent, and in consequence are ungrateful to 
Him for His care over them as it is manifested 
in the daily course of nature, should be anxious and 
solicitous about all these things. For man is one of 
the least independent of all creatures; he has a 
thousand wants, which must be supplied if he is to 
live,.and without the knowledge of God he finds 
himself in a world which he must subdue and make 
useful for His maintenance by means of his own 
exertions, and he may well feel himself alone and 
among enemies or rivals. The view of human life 
which is natural to unbelievers is indeed a frightful 
view. Nature and the world can only be happily 
interpreted by believers who have some idea that 
they are God’s children. And yet many who do 
not deny God have yet the most false, undutiful, and 
ungrateful notions concerning Him, and Satan leads 
many of them so far as to think that God is envious 
of any happiness or greatness in. man, that He 
delights in tormenting him, or even that He is evil 
by nature. And yet life must be maintained by 
some means or other in a world like this. The 
children of God, on the other hand, are to witness, 
by their reliance on Him, to their faith in His 
beautiful and fatherly attributes, His goodness, His 
beneficence, His mercy, and the marvellous wisdom 
and forethought which are displayed in the way in 
which He governs and maintains the whole creation 
which He has made, and which He occupies Himself 
in supporting. 

God, then, is our Raven and He is Almighty, and 
therefore can never lack resources and means to help 
us. As a Father He loves us with a most tender 
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love, and therefore cannot lack readiness and willing- 
ness to help us. And He knows that we have need 
of all these things, for He is the author of the order 
of nature and of the government of the world, and 
also watches over every hair of our head, and sees 
the necessities of each one of us. We rest therefore 
on the three-fold security of His Fatherly love, His 
omnipotent power, and His perfect knowledge of all 
our needs. ‘But seek ye first the Kingdom of God 
and His justice, and all these things shall be added 
unto you.’ Our business in this world is not to seek 
and care for earthly things. As the children of the 
Heavenly Father, there is one thing that we are first 
of all to seek and promote in every way, that is, 
His Kingdom. And His Kingdom in ourselves and in 
others consists in good works, wrought with the end 
of pleasing and honouring Him, and this shuts out 
any vagueness or want of definiteness in the lives 
which we dedicate to Him. This then we are to 
seek first and singly, and then He promises that all 
these other matters, only of temporal and inferior 
importance, shall be added to us, as a kind of com- 
pliment or courtesy for what we do for His service. 
They are not worthy to be our reward, but they 
shall be added to us as something convenient as a 
supplement thereto. 

‘Fear not, little flock, for it hath pleased your 
Father to give you a kingdom. Sell what you 
possess, and give alms. Make to yourselves bags 
which grow not old, a treasure in Heaven which 
faileth not, where no thief approacheth, nor moth 
corrupteth. For where your treasure is, there will 
your heart be also.” These words conclude the 
exhortation against avarice and worldly cares, by 
recommending the practical step which would be of 
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all others the most diametrically opposed and con- 
tradictory to the counsel which the rich man of 
whom our Lord had spoken in His parable had 
adopted. He had determined to lay by his gains 
and fruits in stores which could not preserve them, 
at least for him, and which were not certainly able to 
preserve them for any one. And where his treasure 
was, there also was his heart. Our Lord, on the 
other hand, points to a way of disposing of what 
we possess which keeps it for us with the utmost 
security, and at the same time, raises our hearts to 
our true home. A famous story tells us how St. 
Francis, who had, as it was thought, squandered his 
father’s goods by his excessive prodigality in alms- 
giving, was taken to the Bishop of Assisi that he 
might solemnly renounce all his rights in what his 
father possessed, and how when he had done this he 
rejoiced in the thought that now he might more 
confidently rely on his Father Who is in Heaven. 
This perfect confidence in God is the blessing of 
those who have cut themselves off from all other 
resources, by the renouncement of all worldly goods, 
and to do this is the short and easy way to acquire 
such confidence. And it has often happened, when 
His servants have left themselves without resources 
for His love, or have found themselves in a condition 
of utter destitution from some other cause, that they 
have been inundated by a sudden and ineffable joy 
at finding themselves thus dependent on their Father. 
Thus our Lord’s exhortation to this renouncement 
is the fitting sequel to the former doctrine. 

But it is not simply to renouncement of all earthly 
possessions that our Lord now invites them. It is 
rather to the turning of their earthly possessions, 
great or small, into the true and lasting and heavenly 
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treasures. First of all, He bids them dismiss that 
natural fear which besets all men, of finding them- 
selves naked of all resources in the cold, inhospitable, 
hard-hearted world. ‘Fear not, little flock!’ little 
in numbers, little in earthly rank and consideration, 
little in humility and abjection. ‘It hath pleased your 
Father to give you a kingdom.’ The kingdom is the 
Kingdom of Heaven, which is promised in the Beati- 
tudes to the poor in spirit, and afterwards to the 
poor simply, by which is implied, among other 
things, that the surest way to the attainment of 
poverty of spirit is the devout practice of actual 
poverty. They are not to fear, because they have 
on their side the good pleasure of their Father. 
This good pleasure is more than once spoken of in 
Sacred Scripture as the origin and source of all 
blessings, even when the reception of them requires 
also the cooperation of creatures. It is the fountain- 
head, without the action of which no blessings can 
be won, although the blessings which God may be 
inclined to bestow may be forfeited, if men do not 
do their own part to secure them. When we are 
assured of the good pleasure and intention of God 
in this manner, we can say with the Apostle, ‘If 
God be with us, who can be against us?’ and the 
first thing in our expression of thankfulness, and in 
the acts by which we encourage ourselves to perse- 
verance, must be the thought of this Divine act and 
choice of God, by which He has mercifully looked 
upon us and selected us as the destined recipients of 
His bounties, an act and choice which embody an 
eternal love for us personally. This Divine process 
is often in the mind of St. Paul, as when he says to 
the Romans, ‘ We know that to them that love God 
all things work together for good, to such as accord- 
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ing to His purpose are called to be saints. For 
whom He foreknew, them He also predestinated to 
be made conformable to the image of His Son, that 
He might be the first-born among many brethren. 
And whom He predestinated, them He also called, 
and whom He called, them He also justified, and 
whom He justified, them He also glorified." In 
the present case, if he were treating of it, he might 
have perhaps said, that whom God called to serve 
Him in this holy and childlike dependence on 
Himself, He would also provide with all the bless- 
ings, temporal as well as spiritual, of which there 
was need for the carrying out of His purpose in 
their lives. 

But next, as has been said, our Lord goes on to 
sketch out for them in a very few words the ines- 
timable blessings of the practice of almsdeeds in 
itself, apart from the effect of almsgiving in increas- 
ing in them that dependence on Providence which 
He is principally urging. ‘Sell what you have and 
give alms. Make to yourselves bags which grow 
not old, a treasure in Heaven which faileth not, 
where no thief approacheth, nor moth corrupteth. 
For where your treasure is, there will your heart be 
also.’ Here there are four several blessings of alms- 
giving enumerated. In the first place, by almsgiving 
we make to ourselves bags which do not grow old. 
There is no fear of what is committed to them being 
lost. In every earthly way of storing treasure, there 
is the danger of losing it, for the place in which it is 
deposited may fail, in being worn out. But alms- 
deeds are committed to the keeping of God. There 
is no fear of their being lost, for He can never forget 
them. They remain on in His sight long after they. 
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have passed out of our hands and our memories, and 
they will meet us at the Day of Judgment, after 
having secured for us a multitude of unknown bless- 
ings during the course of our life. This is what may 
be meant when it is said that the treasure which we 
store up by them does not fail, especially in the case 
of those who comply faithfully with our Lord’s 
counsel of giving all they have at once, selling what 
they possess and giving to the poor, and this is the 
second blessing of such almsdeeds which is here set 
forth. 

Further, the third blessing is that it is treasure in 
Heaven that we lay up thereby, whereas even if we 
stored our treasures on earth in the most secure 
manner imaginable, they would be of no use to us 
after the short and uncertain time of our lives here, 
as was the case with the rich avaricious man of 
whom our Lord had been speaking. And if they are 
treasures in Heaven, they partake of the character 
and qualities of all that is heavenly, they are changed 
into the inestimable and glorious goods of the spiri- 
tual and heavenly life, in which the least good 
transcends infinitely all that is most rare and pre- 
cious and beautiful in this poor world of shadows. 
And the last blessing which is here mentioned is the 
effect upon our hearts and affections which is pro- 
duced by almsdeeds. ‘For where your treasure is, 
there will your heart be also.’ For the habit of 
almsdeeds or the surrender, once for all, of what we 
have of worldly goods, draws our hearts insensibly 
away from the low and fallacious goods of this world, 
and fills our hearts with heavenly thoughts, affec- 
tions, and aspirations. It spiritualizes all our nature, 
and makes us act and think like citizens of the 
heavenly country, detained below for awhile in order 
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that we may increase our stores there, and prepare 
ourselves for our passage to our true home. Even 
a deep natural affection has a wonderful power 
of absorbing the heart and shutting it up against 
thoughts alien to the one great passion, and if this 
is so with regard to earthly things, it must be much 
more the case with the things of Heaven and of God. 


CHAPTER] Vi. 


Instructions on Watchfulness. 
St. Luke xii. 35—59 ; Story of the Gospels, § 107. 


Our Lord now passes by a natural transition from 
the necessity of labouring only for the Kingdom of 
God, to that of being always ready for what will 
bring it home to us, namely, the coming of our 
Judge, which by the disposition of God is to be at a 
time which is always uncertain. To us the Kingdom 
of God comes home at our death, to the world at 
large it comes with the second Advent of our Lord 
in power. Both these events are kept secret from 
us and from all men as to the moment at which they 
will occur, and the natural inference from this fact is 
that we must be always ready for Him, whether it 
be for His final coming, or for His coming to each 
one of us at his death. ‘Let your loins be girded 
and lamps burning in your hands, and you yourselves 
like to men who wait for their Lord, when He shall 
return from the wedding, that when He cometh and 
knocketh they may open to Him immediately, 
Blessed are those servants, whom the Lord when 
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He cometh shall find watching.’ The image used 
by our Lord is not difficult to understand. The 
girding of the loins is used in Scripture to signify 
more than one kind of preparation. There is the 
girdle of mortification, the girding of the loins which 
is customary with travellers when they are about to 
start on a journey, there is the girdle or belt of the 
soldier, which is a necessary part of his armour, and 
there is the girding which represents active and 
diligent work in many various ways. Thus we may 
say that men must first have their loins girded by 
the mortification which conquers the passions and 
subdues the rebellion of the lower appetites, then by 
that which is required in order that they may march 
onwards rapidly in the path of perfection, then by 
that which enables them easily and readily to do 
battle against their spiritual foes, and lastly by that 
which makes them energetic and active in every 
kind of good work. The other image, that of lights 
burning in the hands, gives a picture of readiness in 
its utmost perfection, for men light lamps when they 
expect any one at night, but they only take them in 
their hands when they think that their expected 
guest is at the very door, and they wish to go out 
to meet him. The two images in conjunction are 
explained in the familiar homily of St. Gregory,* 
in which he speaks of the girding of the loins when 
the body is kept under by mortification, and adds 
that it is not enough to refrain from evil, we must 
also do good, and therefore light up the lamps of 
- good example for the benefit of our neighbours. 
Another line is added to the picture by the words 
in which our Lord says that we are to be like 
servants expecting their lord, that they may open to 
1 St. Greg. Hom. in Evang. xiii. 
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him at once the moment that he knocks. For in 
this we have the element of love and devotion added. 
For the servants must be supposed to be eager to 
welcome their lord, especially as he is returning 
from his wedding, and therefore on an occasion of 
the greatest joy to him and to them. And then He 
gives the very beautiful promises which express the 
love and eagerness with which He will reward the 
good servants. ‘Blessed are those servants, whom 
the Lord when He cometh shall find watching. 
Amen I say to you, that He will gird Himself and 
make them sit down to meat, and passing will 
minister unto them.’ No earthly master would 
behave in this way. It would be enough if he took 
care they should want for nothing that could make 
the occasion one of happy enjoyment to them after 
their faithful watching. But our Lord introduces 
the altogether new feature of the lord waiting upon 
his servants, changing places with them, and this in 
no perfunctory or incomplete manner, but setting 
himself as earnestly and seriously to the work of 
making them happy as if it were his only and natural 
business in the world. This is no exaggeration as 
regards God. For He will Himself be the personal 
source and cause of the happiness of the saints. He 
will employ upon that happiness all His wisdom and 
omnipotence, and their blessedness will only be 
limited by the capacities of their nature and by the 
measure of the merits of each, reckoned according to 
God’s own scale of munificence in rewarding. And 
the feature in the picture in which He is represented 
as passing and serving them, illustrates not only 
what has been already said about His personal 
agency in all the process, but also the truth that 
they have each their particular merits, both in kind 
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and in degree, and that He will exercise the most 
minute justice in rewarding each one according to 
his deserts, both in kind and in measure also. 

‘And if He shall come in the second watch, or 
come in the third watch, blessed are those servants. 
But this know ye, that if the householder did know 
at what hour the thief would come, he would surely 
watch, and would not suffer his house to be broken 
open. Be you then also ready, for at what hour you 
think not the Son of Man will come.’ Some writers 
note that our Lord does not speak of the last of the 
four watches into which the night was divided, as if 
those who do not make themselves ready to meet 
their judge until very late in life had comparatively 
little chance of setting themselves right at the very 
last. Our Lord then changes the image He is using, 
from that of the servants expecting the coming of 
their lord, to that of the householder who takes care 
to fortify his house against danger from the assaults 
of thieves and robbers. In such cases it is the object 
of the thief to approach at a time when he is not 
expected, and the object of the householder to know if 
possible at what hour he may come. And, if he cannot 
know this, it is his wisdom to be always ready, in 
order that he may not be found unprepared. So our 
Lord thus represents Himself as coming like a thief in 
the night, speaking almost as if it were His wish to 
find us at a time when we do not expect Him. He 
speaks in this way for the sake of warning us how 
very easy it is for us to be off our guard, and how 
constantly it is the case that, when He actually 
comes, men are not on the watch and not prepared 
to meet Him. And as a matter of fact, even those 
who are often the best prepared to die, by the great 
care which they take of their souls day after day, are 
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still called to meet Him when they do not expect 
Him. There is something about the circumstances 
of the moment which draws their thoughts off, and 
this is often a great mercy with people for whom 
a sudden but not an unprovided death is the choice 
of God. So He puts it absolutely. ‘Be you then 
also ready, for in what hour you think not the Son 
of Man will come.’ There is a special grace in being 
ready, though unwarned, a faithfulness which our 
Lord loves to reward in a way of His own. 

- It will be noticed that some of the instructions 
contained in the part of the Gospel of St. Luke 
which is now before us are addressed, as it seems, to 
the disciples in general, some rather to the multi- 
tudes who were not as yet far advanced in the school 
of our Lord, and some more particularly to the 
Apostles and Apostolic men who might have to 
labour and to suffer almost like the Apostles. In 
many cases the words of the Sermon on the Mount 
are repeated, and we know that that great discourse 
was addressed to men who had already made con- 
siderable progress as disciples of our Lord. The 
counsel of selling what they possessed and giving 
alms might be thought to be confined to such as 
these last. On the other hand, there was much in 
the teaching of this time, as given by St. Luke, 
which must be considered as general, and especially 
the instruction about being always ready for the 
coming of the Judge. It must be obvious that all 
men are bound to be prepared for a matter of so 
much importance, which is the private and individual 
concern of each single soul. Then again our Lord 
had just said something about the householder 
taking care to guard his house against the thief, 
and this image seems to convey the idea of one 
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who is responsible for others as well as for himself. 
Thus the question of St. Peter is not unnatural. 
‘And Peter said unto Him, Lord, dost Thou speak 
this parable to us or likewise to all?’ For they had 
already been placed in some kind of charge over 
others who were to be their disciples, as they them- 
selves were the disciples of our Lord. The question 
gave our Lord an occasion of speaking to them of 
the responsibilities, and also of the special rewards, of 
those who were in any way sharers in the com- 
mission of the Christian pastorate. Without exactly 
answering the question, He in His own gentle way 
lets St. Peter and the others see that they have very 
grave duties, which may involve an immense reward 
if they are well discharged, and bring on them most 
serious chastisement if they are neglected. 

‘And the Lord said, Who thinkest thou is the 
faithful and wise steward, whom his Lord setteth 
over his family, to give them their measure of wheat 
in due season? Blessed is that servant, whom when 
his Lord shall come He shall find so doing! Verily I 
say unto you, He will set him over all that He pos- 
sesseth. But if that servant shall say in his heart, 
My Lord is long in coming, and shall begin to strike 
the men-servants and maid-servants, and to eat and 
to drink and to be drunk, the Lord of that servant 
will come in the day that he hopeth not, and at the 
hour that he knoweth not, and shall separate him, 
and shall appoint him his portion with unbelievers.’ 
Thus we have inthe first place the commission given 
to such as the Apostles, and in particular to the 
Chief of the Apostles, which is expressed afterwards 
at the time of the collation of the keys to St. Peter 
in the Divine words, Feed My sheep, Feed My 
lambs. Our Lord here describes it as the appoint- 
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ment of a faithful and wise steward over the family, 
whose business it is to give them their portion of 
wheat in due season. The portion of wheat must be 
the daily food of the family, in the Word of God, 
the Christian doctrine, and the administration of the 
sacraments, and other means of grace. ‘This is the 
Apostolical commission, of which St. Paul says, that 
a necessity lieth upon him, and woe is unto him if 
he preach not the Gospel! The ‘dispensation,’ as 
he afterwards calls it, is first of all to St. Peter, the 
chief shepherd of souls, in the place of our Lordy 
then to the other Apostles and the whole hierarchy 
of the Christian ministry in union with him, and in 
dependence on him. And of this our Lord here 
says, using the same word as in the foregoing parable, 
‘Blessed that servant, whom when his lord shall 
come he shall find so doing.’ And it is to be noted in 
the second place, that the reward of the faithful 
steward is something different from and greater than 
the reward He had spoken of in the parable. 
‘Verily I say unto you, he will set him over all that 
he possesseth.’ It is not merely a banquet in which 
the lord waits on the servant whom he finds 
watching when he comes, but it is a power and an 
authority conferred on him over all the goods and 
properties of his master. We see the truth of this in 
the belief of the Church, that the saints reigning in 
Heaven do not merely enjoy ineffable happiness. 
They are also formally intrusted with power and 
rule by which the Church on earth profits greatly, in 
accordance with the arrangements of God. 

Our Lord, having thus made a magnificent 
promise to the faithful and wise stewards, goes on to 
set out the truth of the responsibility of prelates in 

2 x Cor. ix. 16, 
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another way, namely, by speaking of the terrible 
chastisements which may await stewards who are 
unfaithful or foolish. ‘But if that servant shall say 
in his heart, My lord is long in coming, and shall 
begin to strike the men-servants and the maid-ser- 
vants, and to eat and drink, and be drunk, the lord 
of that servant shall come in the day that he hopeth 
not, and in the hour that he knoweth not, and shall 
separate him, and shall appoint him his portion with 
unbelievers.’ Here the beginning of declension in 
the steward is traced to forgetfulness of or inatten- 
tion to the duty of watchfulness. ‘The servant says 
in his heart, My lord is long in coming.’ The 
constant sense and expectation of the day when he 
is to be called to an account die away. Then 
follow idleness and indifference to duty, self-indul- 
gence, which leads on to hard treatment of others, 
sensuality, and finally excess. And our Lord goes 
carefully into details as to the punishment of such 
conduct. 

In the first place, the negligent servant will be 
taken unawares by the time of his death. ‘ The Lord 
of that servant shall come in the day that he hopeth 
not, and at the hour that he knoweth not.’ The two 
sentences are not exactly identical in force. For it is 
one thing not to expect the day at which our account 
is required of us, and another not to know the hour. 
A person may be struck with sickness or by some 
accident on an unexpected day, and yet he may 
have some time left him with the prospect of death 
before him, and with the free use of his faculties 
and the opportunity of availing himself of the means 
of grace which are so powerful in reconciling men to 
God even at the last. It is something more terrible 
to be caught when we do not even understand that 

I 10 
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the last hour has come. That then is the first part 
of the chastisement, a sudden and unprovided death. 
The next part is that the poor culprit will be sepa- 
rated from God. ‘And He shall separate him, and 
appoint him his portion with unbelievers.’ That is, 
that he will have to suffer the pain of loss and the 
pain of sense as well. He will be treated as an 
unbeliever. The words remind us of the saying of 
St. Paul to St. Timothy,3 ‘If any man have not a 
care of his own, and especially of those of his house, 
he hath denied the faith, and is worse than an 
infidel.’ For as faith is the formal ground of sal- 
vation, so infidelity and unbelief are the foundations 
-of damnation, 

Our Lord proceeds to enlarge on the subject, 
‘which has been laid open to Him by the question 
-of St. Peter. With all the Christian ages before the 
eyes of His mind, He could foresee both the immense 
benefits which His people were to receive from the 
care of diligent and faithful pastors, and also the 
mischief to the flock of the Church which was to 
result from the shortcomings and mistakes and un- 
faithfulness of those to whom. that precious charge 
was to be committed in His Name. He had already 
spoken of the reward of the faithful and prudent 
steward, and of the punishment of the unfaithful. 
Between the two extremes of faithfulness and negli- 
gence as thus described by Him in the parable, He 
would see the enormous number of those who were 
to be intrusted with the pastoral charge, who might 
be found in the day of account to have been more or 
less unfaithful to the requirements of their high 
calling, without perhaps deserving to be entirely and 
for ever separated from their God. He might also 
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see the very different recompences of pain or deten- 
tion from the vision of God, or even banishment 
from Him entirely. And in His great love for all 
those to whom this great commission is intrusted, 
the greatest that can be placed in the hands of 
mortal man, He dwells in detail on these various 
cases. ‘And that servant who knew the will of his 
_lord and prepared not himself, and did not according 
to his will, shall be beaten with many stripes. But 
he that knew not, and did things worthy of stripes, 
shall be beaten with few stripes. And unto whom 
much is given, of him much shall be required, and 
to whom they have committed much, of him they 
will demand the more.’ Here we have our Lord’s 
own declaration of the danger of the prelature in His 
Church, and at the same time of the strict justice 
with which the penalties of which He speaks are 
administered, exactly in accordance with the merits 
of the case. 

If we wish for a Scriptural commentary on such 
words, we might turn to the first chapters of the 
Apocalypse, where the Bishops of the seven Churches 
of Asia are addressed by our Lord as Judge. Those 
Churches were then in their first fervour, their 
Bishops may have been Saints, and one of them as 
it seems was St. Timothy, the beloved disciple and 
companion of St. Paul. Yet, if we go through the 
sentences, as they may be called, which are passed 
on these seven Bishops and their Churches in the 
second and third chapters of the Apocalypse, what 
do we find? The first Bishop is St. Timothy of 
Ephesus, as has been said. He is praised indeed 
for his works, his patience, his labours and endur- 
ance. ‘But I have somewhat against thee, because 
thou hast left thy first charity. Be mindful therefore 
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from whence thou art fallen, and do penance, and 
do the first works, or else I come unto thee and will 
move thy candlestick out of its place, unless thou 
do penance.’ The words may be understood of the 
Churches as well as of their rulers, but they are still 
severe, and it may well make any one tremble to 
think that even the beloved disciple of St. Paul was 
threatened with the removal of his candlestick. 

The second ‘ angel’ on the list is the Bishop of 
Smyrna, and he is not blamed in anything. The 
third is the Bishop of Pergamus, and of him also it 
is said, ‘I have against thee a few things.’ It is the 
same with the fourth, the Bishop of Thyatira. The 
fifth is the Bishop of Sardis, and he is threatened in 
words which seem almost taken from the passage 
before us in St. Luke, or from the discourse which it 
relates. ‘I know thy works, that thou hast the 
name of being alive, and art dead. Be watchful, 
and strengthen the things that remain, and be ready 
to die. For I find not thy works full before God. 
Have in mind therefore, and do in what manner thou 
hast received and heard, and observe and do penance. 
If then thou shalt not watch, I will come to thee as 
a thief, and thou shalt not know at what hour I will 
come.’ Then follows the Bishop of Philadelphia, 
and he is highly praised. ‘Thou hast a little 
strength, and hast kept My word, and hast not 
denied My Name... . They shall know that I 
have loved thee, because thou hast kept the word 
of My patience. I will also keep thee from the hour 
of temptation, which shall come upon the whole 
world to try them that dwell upon the earth.’ And 
the last is the Bishop of Laodicea. ‘I know thy 
works, that thou art neither cold nor hot. I would 
thou wert cold or hot. But because thou art luke- 
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warm, and neither cold nor hot, I will begin to vomit 
thee out of My mouth. Because thou sayest, I am 
rich, and made wealthy, and have need of nothing, 
and knowest not that thou art wretched, and miser- 
able, and poor and blind and naked. I counsel thee 
to buy of Me gold fire-tried, that thou mayest be 
made rich, and mayest be clothed in white garments, 
and that the shame of thy nakedness may not appear, 
and anoint thy eyes with eye salve, that thou mayest 
see. Such as I love I rebuke and chastise. Be 
zealous therefore, and do penance.’ 

Here we have seven of the servants of God spoken 
to by our Lord as to their actual spiritual state, and 
certainly the verdict pronounced upon them is not 
altogether lacking in severity. Even with the saints 
there is some fault to be found, and we may surely 
think that these seven are fair specimens of the 
rulers of the Church, the stewards and ministers of 
the Word and of the sacraments, who have to give 
an account of the souls committed to their charge. 
Our Lord’s language may be applied to all souls, 
but in the passage before us in St. Luke He certainly 
seems to be speaking especially to prelates and others 
in authority. And if we consider the judgment which 
He may have to pass on still less pardonable derelic- 
tions of duty than those which are there actually 
mentioned, it is easy to imagine that when our Lord 
looked forward to all that was to be of this kind in 
the history of the coming ages, the prospect before 
Him may have been dark indeed. There must have 
been before His mind many indeed against whom 
He had not a few things, many who had not even 
the name of being alive, but who were dead spiri- 
tually and openly, to the immense scandal of the 

4 Apoc, ii. iii, 
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whole world and the enormous detriment of the 
Church, many who were in a worse state of tepidity 
than the Bishop of Laodicea, many who would never 
listen to the voice which called on them to do 
penance, and cover their poverty and shame in the 
white garments of justice. The language of these 
sentences shows the keen and exact discrimination 
with which account will be required of the rulers of 
the Church, and, of course, of each one of us with 
regard to his own stewardship of his own soul. It 
may fairly be taken also as showing how much there 
is ordinarily in those who have to give an account to 
our Lord of which perhaps they have hardly any 
suspicion, which may yet bring upon them the very 
severe animadversions of their Judge. It is not 
wonderful therefore that our Lord should have been 
moved to extreme earnestness by the considerations 
suggested by this question of St. Peter, and have 
taken the occasion to utter in many various ways 
His warnings about watchfulness. 

‘And unto whom much is given, from him much 
shall be required, and to whom they have committed 
much, of him they will demand the more.’ The 
distinction in these two sentences seems to lie 
between what is given to men as personal gifts in 
the way of grace, or spiritual strength, intellectual 
powers, or opportunities of advancement in the know- 
ledge of God, and in all virtue or in fruitfulness, on 
the one hand, and the external charges or particular 
offices in the Church, such as the care of souls and 
graces given for her service, on the other. Thus 
St. Paul was most singularly gifted by God, and 
raised immediately on his conversion to a very high 
state of spiritual greatness, while at the same time 
he received the commission to preach the Gospel to 
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the Gentiles, and to be the teacher of the whole 
world for the benefit of others. He had therefore to 
give an account of both classes of gifts received,. 
both those which belonged to his own sanctification,,. 
and of those which belonged to the doctorate of all 
the nations. 

It is not wonderful if this thought of the work of 
the Christian ministry in the world kindled in the 
Heart of our Lord the intense desire which He went 
on to express in words which have become so famous. 
‘IT am come to cast fire on the earth, and what will 
I but that it be kindled! And I have a baptism 
wherewith I am to be baptized, and how am I 
straitened until it be accomplished!’ The fire is the 
fire of charity, which is the work of the Holy Ghost 
in the hearts of men, and the whole history of 
Christian heroism and of the great achievements of 
the Church and of her saints is the history of the 
workings and effects of this fire. He had spoken of 
the same work as of the rivers of living water which 
were to flow from those who believed in Him, in His 
discourse in the Temple at the feast of Tabernacles, 
and now He uses the other and more forcible image 
of fire of the same great gift. And on that occasion 
St. John tells us, ‘This He said of the Spirit which 
those should receive who believed in Him, for as yet 
the Spirit was not given, because Jesus was not yet 
glorified.’5 This same truth now leads our Lord to 
speak of the Passion here also. ‘I have a baptism 
wherewith I am to be baptized, and how am I 
straitened till it be accomplished!’ For the gift of 
the Holy Ghost was to be sent after our Lord had. 
ascended into Heaven, in His Sacred Humanity,, 
and He could not ascend until after His Resur- 

5 St. John vii. 39. 
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rection, nor could He rise again until after His 
Passion. This was the next and nearest step in 
the divinely appointed order of the mysteries of 
Redemption by the Blood of the Incarnate Son, and 
not the next step only, but the central and meri- 
torious mystery of all. 

The words seem to burst of themselves irresistibly 
out of our Lord’s mouth, and He does not continue 
their explanation, for His Sacred Heart was full os 
the Passion and all that it involved. But He goes 
on to repeat words which He had already anticipated 
in His charge to the Apostles on sending them forth 
to preach, and which are applicable to all time in 
the Church. ‘Think you that I am come to give 
peace on earth? I tell you no, but separation. For 
there shall be from henceforth five in one house 
divided, three against two, and two against three, 
The father shall be divided against the son, and 
the son against the father, the mother against the 
daughter, and the daughter against the mother, 
the mother-in-law against the daughter-in-law, and 
the daughter-in-law against the mother-in-law.’ In 
the divisions occasioned by earthly and common 
causes, such as the divisions which separate class 
from class or nation from nation, it is usual to find 
that the line of separation leaves on either side of it 
the family at least intact and undivided. But the 
separations which are produced by the Gospel, which 
depend in truth on the state of the heart and of the 
spiritual life, penetrate even to the separation of 
what, humanly speaking, is most likely to remain 
one. The frontiers of the spiritual kingdom separate 
those who are most near and dear one to the other. 

This indeed has been the case from the very be- 
ginning, and it is a witness as to the prescience of 
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our Lord, if that required any witness, that He has 
predicted it so clearly. The grace of God is needed 
for the conyersion to Christianity or to Catholicism, 
of each individual soul. Men are to be brought into 
the fold one by one, and thus no one by personal 
influence or example can do more towards the con- 
version of another than to force on that other the 
question of the duty of examination and of at least 
listening to the credentials of the Catholic Church. 
But the reception of such evidence depends in great 
measure on the state of the heart of each individual, 
and this is revealed by the approach to and contact 
with the evidences themselves. Moreover, every 
one instinctively feels, after a very short acquaint- 
ance with Catholicism, even from outside, that it is 
an aggressive religion, in that it claims the allegiance 
of all and excludes other forms of belief or opinion, 
and thus the fact of a conversion in a family or a 
small neighbourhood gives a shock to the security of 
others, and irritates all who are not disposed to sub- 
mission. The history of the early ages is full of the 
stories of the martyrs, whose blood was shed in the 
amphitheatres or whose lives were sacrificed under 
various methods of savage cruelty. But by the side 
of these more conspicuous sufferings we must always 
reckon in our own minds the numberless secret and 
domestic sufferings of thousands on thousands of 
converts, and it is in this form, the sharpness of 
which can only be appreciated by those who have 
had some experience of it, that the sword of which 
our Lord speaks comes home in our own time and 
country to an army of martyrs not less dear in the 
sight of God than the others of whom the pages of 
-history are so full. 

‘And He said to the multitudes, When you see a 
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cloud rising from the west, presently you say, A 
shower is coming, and so it happeneth. And when 
you see the south wind blow, you say, There will be 
heat, and so it cometh to pass. You hypocrites! 
you know how to discern the face of the earth, and 
of the heavens, and how is it that you do not discern 
this time? And why even of yourselves do you not 
judge that which is just?’ It would seem as if the 
remembrance of the divisions in families which were 
to ensue on the publishing of the Gospel, led our 
Lord’s thoughts to the external reception which that 
publication was to encounter at the hands of so 
many, and indeed was at that very time already 
encountering. Men paid no heed to it, being occu- 
pied in worldly affairs. Meanwhile God was pro- 
viding them with numberless calls to attend to the 
preaching of the glad tidings of salvation, and He 
was providing also interior graces for such as were 
willing to close with those calls. The fulfilment 
of the prophecies could not but be obvious to all 
thoughtful Jews. The time of Daniel’s prophecy, in 
particular, had expired or was expiring. The sceptre 
had departed from Juda by the accession of an alien 
King. The preaching of the Baptist had stirred the 
land from one end to the other, and then there had 
come close after this the marvellous preaching and 
miracles of our Lord Himself. These were in them- 
selves enough to awaken the most stubborn-hearted 
if they would but have given heed. But all went on 
as usual with the majority of the people. They 
turned their eyes away from the signs of the time 
and shut their ears to the voices of our Lord and of 
His Precursor. 

In the second part of the sentence above given, 
our Lord passes on from their inattention to the 
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signs vouchsafed to them to another head of blame 
which they deserved by their conduct at this time. 
‘ And why even of yourselves do you not judge that 
which is just? For the signs vouchsafed by God in 
His Providence were but supplements to the move- 
ments and thoughts of their own consciences and 
reason, and if they had acted with regard to these 
with the same common sense and wisdom which 
they constantly employed in worldly and temporal 
matters, they would not have needed the signs 
spoken of to bring them to repentance. As soon as 
St. John began to preach, working no single miracle 
for the confirmation of his mission, men flocked to 
him, confessing their sins. The heart has always 
within it the seeds of conversion, because it is never 
at rest while it is away from God. Conscience is 
always ready to wake up in answer to the calls from 
without. Nay, it will often drive men to penance 
without any external preacher at all. The hope of 
pardon once held out, those who truly feel the 
burthen of sin do not make much difficulty about 
availing themselves of the offers of God. The 
burthen of sin once felt, we are borne by instincts of 
natural prudence to get rid of it when the oppor- 
tunity offers itself. If therefore men acted in the 
matter of their souls with the same reasonableness 
which they use when temporal affairs are at stake, 
there could not be this inattention and negligence. . 
The paragraph which follows is founded on one in 
the Sermon on the Mount, without being an actual 
repetition of the words which are found there. Its 
connection with the foregoing paragraph seems to be 
this. Our Lord is here giving an instance of the 
common prudence which men exercise in temporal 
matters, and which, if they were equally attentive to 
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the interests of their souls, they might be expected 
to exercise in spiritual matters also. ‘And’ (it 
should be ‘ for’) ‘when thou goest with thy adver- 
sary to the Prince, whilst thou art in the way with 
him endeavour to be delivered from him, lest perhaps 
he draw thee to the judge, and the judge deliver 
thee to the exacter, and the exacter cast thee into 
prison. I say to thee, thou shalt not go out thence, 
until thou pay the very last mite. There may 
perhaps also be some reference to that awakening of 
consciences of which He had been speaking, which 
would naturally have driven men in whom it found 
place to settling as soon as possible their accounts 
with God, before the time of actual trial came, when 
there would no longer be opportunity for reconcilia- 
tion. But the simple way of understanding the 
paragraph, is to look first to the outward facts of 
the parable, and then to apply them in the spiritual 
meaning which our Lord had in mind. The image, 
both here and in the Sermon on the Mount, is that 
of a man who has a suit or quarrel with another, 
and who is proceeding with him to the tribunal of 
the Prince. It is his wisdom to ‘be delivered from 
him,’ that is, to remove the ground of complaint 
which puts him to some extent into the power of 
this other, before they arrive at the court where the 
issue is to be tried in strict legal manner. It is 
comparatively easy to compromise matters before 
the action comes on, but when it is once before the 
tribunal there is nothing to be expected but strict 
justice. 

The various persons who are enumerated in the 
passage represent the various authorities or officials 
who may have to take a part in the judgment of the 
case or in the execution of the sentence. The Prince 
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may refer the matter to the judge, the judge may 
sentence the accused to some penalty or punishment 
which has to be carried out by the exacter, and the 
exacter may cast the man into prison until the fine 
or debt is paid. All these several parts may be 
found in the process by which the sinner is subjected 
in the tribunal of God. God is the supreme Prince 
against Whom the offence is in the first instance 
committed, as holy David says, ‘To Thee alone 
have I sinned and done evil before Thee.’? The 
judge is our Lord, to Whom all judgment is com- 
mitted by the Father because He is the Son of Man, 
‘the exacter may be the evil one whom God uses for 
purposes of punishment, and the prison is either 
Hell or Purgatory, as the case may be. And then our 
Lord adds, as if driving home the spiritual truth 
of the parable, ‘1 say to thee, thou shalt not go 
out thence, until thou hast paid the very last mite,’ 
for in Hell the time for mercy is altogether over, 
and even in Purgatory the punishment is exacted 
acocrding to strict justice, as far as the sufferers are 
concerned, who can do nothing whatever to help 
themselves, although God will receive prayers and 
Masses and other expiations, if He so wills, for the 
cancelling of the penalty, which is then not simply 
forgiven, but paid, though not by the sufferers them- 
selves. If we ask what in the mind of our Lord 
answers to the course of prudence in the man who 
makes peace or compromise with his adversary, the 
answer would be found in that attention to the signs 
of the times, or to the ordinary dictates of reason, in 
men who become conscious of their state of indebted- 
ness to God, whether from the words of the preachers 
of penance or from the interior movements of their 
' 7 Psalm 1. 
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own conscience, reproaching them with their guilt 
and threatening them with the judgment to come. 
The way of peace with God is not difficult. All 
men, however careless, say to themselves that they 
will take it some day. The difference between 
the wise and the foolish is that the wise take 
it at once, before the time of judgment catches 
them. 

‘And there were present at that very time some 
that told Him of the Galileans, whose blood Pilate 
had mingled with their sacrifices.’ The language of 
St. Luke seems almost to imply that as our Lord 
was teaching, some messengers came in who told 
Him of what had just happened in Jerusalem to 
certain Galilzans, who had been slain by order of 
Pilate while in the act of offering sacrifice in the 
Temple. The incident is not mentioned by historians, 
and we are left very much to conjecture as to the 
occasion for this act of barbarity on the part of the 
Roman Governor. It is thought that these Galileans 
may have been adherents of Judas of Galilee, men- 
tioned in the Acts of the Apostles, who must have 
been, in the eyes of the Romans, rebels, since they 
taught that it was unlawful to pay tribute to Cesar 
or any Gentile prince. In any case, they seem to 
have been put to death with savage severity, and in 
a manner that gave great scandal and offence. Our 
Lord took the occasion from what these messengers 
told Him to lay down one or two points of doctrine 
which naturally grew out of what had passed. He 
had been speaking of the danger in which those lay 
who neglected to prepare themselves to meet their 
Judge, and here was an instance in which men had 
been cut off by a sudden and violent death, though 
in the midst of an act of worship which might 
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perhaps have been expected to shield them from 
such a lot. 

It may be supposed that in the minds of some of the 
audience, there was the thought that this catastrophe 
could not have been permitted by Providence, unless 
there had been some great crime in them which God 
desired to mark out by this signal act of vengeance. 
There is a tendency in human nature to suppose 
that the subjects of such inflictions are worse than 
others who are not dealt with in so summary a 
manner. Whereas it is often in the Providence of 
God to take away those who are not His enemies 
suddenly, for the very reason that they are not un- 
prepared, and that the comparatively slight temporal 
punishment involved in the accident, as it seems, 
which brings about their death, may be enough to 
satisfy as the expiation of what there may be in 
them of debt to His justice. In the present case our 
Lord contents Himself with excluding the idea that 
the fate of these Galileans was inflicted on them 
for any special guiltiness on their part. It was a 
warning to others to do penance, not a declaration 
that the sufferers were worse than others. ‘And 
He answering said to them, Think you that these 
Galileans were sinners above all the men of Galilee, 
because they suffered such things? No, I say to 

ou, but unless you shall do penance, you shall all 
likewise perish.’ 

Our Lord adds, ‘ Or those eighteen, upon whom 
the tower in Siloe fell and slew them, think you that 
they were debtors above all the men who dwell in 
Jerusalem? No, I say to you, but except you do 
penance, you shall likewise perish.’ The accident of 
the tower that fell in Siloe is as unrecorded in history 
as the slaughter of the Galileans. It is known that 
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Pilate built, or began to build, an aqueduct for the 
use of the city, that he spent on it some of the money 
found in the sacred treasury of the Temple, and 
thereby excited the anger of the Jews. As Siloe lay 
in the part of Jerusalem in which waters were col- 
lected, the accident may have happened in connection 
with this aqueduct, and it may have been thought by 
the Jews that it was a punishment for the sacri- 
legious employment on such a work of the treasure 
of the Corban, and inflicted on the men who took 
part in it. Our Lord puts the two cases exactly on 
the same level, denying that it was right to draw from 
them the conclusion that the victims were sinners 
beyond others, and also using their case as a warning 
to survivors, that unless they did penance they 
should die in the same way, that is, they should be 
cut off unawares and suddenly, for this is the feature 
which is common to both the incidents. Thus we 
are taught to use such calamities which happen to 
others so frequently, not as occasions of passing a 
severe judgment in our own minds upon them, but 
as occasions of rousing ourselves to penance by the 
example of their untimely death. 

‘He spoke also this parable. A certain man had 
a fig-tree planted in a vineyard, and he came seeking 
fruit on it and found none. And he said to the 
dresser of the vineyard, Behold, for these three years 
I come seeking fruit on this fig-tree, and I find none. 
Cut it down, therefore, why cumbereth it the ground? 
But he answering said to him, Lord, let it alone this 
year also, until I dig about it and dung it. And if 
happily it bear fruit, but if not, then after that 
thou shalt cut it down.’ The direct purpose of 
the parable is easily discerned. It represents the 
constant forbearance and patience of God in dealing 
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with souls, or with bodies of men such as the Jewish 
Synagogue, to whom He has intrusted graces and 
blessings, and from whom He expects fruit. He 
does not at once destroy them for their unfruitful- 
ness, but after a time He will bear no longer. And 
our Lord implies that it belongs to the teaching on 
which He was at that time engaged, that men should 
be warned that it might be the case with them, that 
the last time of trial had already come for them, after 
which the patience of God would bear with them no 
longer. And it is impossible not to see in our Lord’s 
words a most significant reference to His own deal- 
ings with the Synagogue, and especially with the 
authorities of the Temple and of the Holy City. He 
had been three years preaching to the people, at first 
mainly in Galilee, but in each of these three years 
He had come in person to the Temple. He had 
been present at the first Pasch, as we call it, at the 
outset of His Ministry. He had been present at the 
second Pasch, that is, at the feast which is mentioned 
in the fifth chapter of St.John. He had not been 
present at the third Pasch in His Ministry, but He 
had visited Jerusalem in the same year at the great 
feast of Tabernacles. Since that time He had been 
mainly occupied in preaching in Judza itself. This 
then was the last chance, so to speak, allowed to the 
people of Judza and Jerusalem, and if this oppor- 
tunity was neglected, nothing remained for them 
than that which was actually to happen to them 
when, in chastisement for their murder of their King 
and Messias, their city and nation were overwhelmed 
in a destruction which has had no parallel in the 
history of the world. And there seems moreover to 
be a clear connection between these words of our 
Lord and His last recorded miracle before His 
J 10 
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Passion began, that of the withering of the barren 
fig-tree, to which He went up as if to seek for fruit, 
although the time for figs was not yet, and cursed it 
with the terrible words, ‘Let no fruit grow upon 
thee for ever.’ Of this connection we may speak 
hereafter. 


CHAPTER (Vaz 


Miracles on the Sabbath. 
St. Luke xiii. ro—2z ; Story of the Gospels, § 109. 


Sr. Luxe’s account of the Judzan preaching of our 
Lord would be incomplete as a representation of 
the chief features of His Ministry, if it omitted 
altogether some of the incidents which relate to the 
question of the observance of the Sabbath. It is 
not that St. Luke has not already mentioned the 
defence made by our Lord of His disciples when 
they were blamed for plucking the ears of corn on 
the Sabbath-day, and also the miracle on the man 
with the withered hand, wrought on another Sabbath 
in the synagogue. These are features which belong to 
the general history of the earlier period of our Lord’s 
teaching, and it is important that we should under- 
stand that, at that earlier time, our Lord already put 
Himself in open opposition to some of the strongest 
of the popular prejudices, as well as to the teaching 
of the authorized rulers at Jerusalem on this most 
vital point of practice. This fact is set strongly 
before us by St. John, in his fifth chapter, in which 
he tells us of the great miracle wrought at the 
second Pasch at the Probatic Pool. The same 
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Evangelist also tells us how our Lord had again 
acted in contradiction to the dominant traditions in 
Jerusalem itself, in healing the man blind from his 
birth on the Sabbath-day at the great feast of 
Tabernacles. It is now the lot of St. Luke to tell 
us how this point as to the Sabbath was insisted 
upon by our Lord, as it seems, in the country parts 
of Judea, or of Perea, during the period with 
which we are now occupied. For this purpose He 
gives us two anecdotes, the purport of which is the 
same as that of the miracles which he has already 
mentioned earlier in the Gospel, at the time when 
they are also inserted by St. Matthew and St. Mark. 

‘And He was teaching in their synagogue on the 
Sabbath. And behold, there was a woman who had 
a spirit of infirmity eighteen years, and she was 
bowed together, neither could she look upwards at 
all. Whom when Jesus saw, He called her unto 
Him, and said to her, Woman, thou art delivered 
from thy infirmity. And He laid His hands upon 
her, and immediately she was made straight, and 
glorified God.’ In this, as in all the miracles 
wrought by our Lord on the Sabbath, we remark 
the absence of all prayer or entreaty to Him to work 
the cure. The only petition made to our Lord was 
the silent pleading for help of the misery presented to 
His eyes. The idea that such good works were to be 
forborne on the Sabbath seems to have possessed the 
whole people, and our Lord had always Himself 
to take the initiative in working these miracles, at 
least in public. The only exception is the healing of 
St. Peter’s wife’s mother on the Sabbath in Caphar- 
naum, and on that same day we are told that, though 
the people were aware of His miraculous powers, 
which had been manifested in the casting out of the 
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devil in the synagogue, they waited until the sun had 
set, that is, till the Sabbath was over, before they 
brought to Him the multitudes of sick and afflicted 
persons whom He afterwards healed. Our Lord’s 
manner of acting, therefore, shows us how dear to 
His Sacred Heart were the truths involved in the 
right doctrine as to the observance of the weekly 
day of rest and worship, which forbade alike the rigid 
formalism which makes that day a day of bondage 
and penance, and the equally mischievous laxity 
which turns it into a time of worldly amusement 
and dissipation, in which God is only thought of, 
if at all, for one short half-hour. We also see how 
tenderly His Heart was moved at the sight of human 
misery, which it was His special mission to relieve. 
It is difficult to imagine what there could have 
been in the act of our Lord, or of the poor woman 
whom He so compassionately healed, that could have 
been interpreted as a violation of the Sabbath. 
There was here no rubbing of the ears of corn in the 
hands of the disciples, no carrying of the bed on 
which the afflicted man had lain, not even the spit- 
ting on the ground and making clay of the spittle, 
which had been instrumental in effecting the cure of 
the man blind from his birth. The woman had come: 
to our Lord in obedience to His call, and He had 
laid on her His Sacred Hands. It must have been 
the miracle itself on which the prejudices of the ruler 
of the synagogue fastened. That was indeed a work 
of Almighty power, but not a labour to Him Who: 
had created the universe by a word. There may have: 
been lurking in the minds of the enemies of our Lord 
a secret dislike to His miracles of mercy as such, 
which they instinctively felt as so many calls on their 
faith, to which they were not disposed to listen. 
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They were acts which raised Him altogether above 
their own level, and so tended to subvert the whole 
system to which they officially belonged. They were 
displays not only of the power, but of the goodness 
and immense compassionateness of God, which 
ought at once to have touched their hearts and made 
them join the simple crowds in their thanksgiving 
and glorifying Him. But the bitter leaven of self- 
love, fostered by their self-interest, and disguised by 
their narrow prejudices and false ideas of religion, 
was enough, as our Lord said in one of His parables, 
to make their eyes evil because He was good. 

‘And the ruler of the synagogue, being angry that 
Jesus had healed on the Sabbath, answering said to 
the multitude, Six days there are wherein you ought 
to work. In these therefore come and be healed, and 
not on the Sabbath-day.’ He did not venture to 
address his reproaches to our Lord Himself. He 
blamed the crowds, who certainly had done nothing 
amiss. Poor sufferers like this woman, who had been 
afflicted for eighteen years, could not be excluded 
from the synagogue, into which, as we have seen, 
even demoniacs were not forbidden to enter. The 
demoniacs, when not too violent, were probably 
soothed and calmed by the sacred services, and the 
atmosphere of prayer and devotion in which they 
found themselves. Much more may the attendance in 
the synagogues on the Sabbath have been a great 
comfort and solace to such as this woman, bent 
double by her infirmity. She went as was her wont 
to the service to listen to the Law and the Prophets, 
and to join in the sacred prayers and praises of the 
people of God. Nor are we even told that our Lord 
required of her any prayer or profession of faith. He 
healed her out of pure bounty, and for the sake of 
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the declaration of the precious truths which con- 
cerned the true observance of the Sabbath. 

‘And the Lord answering; said to him, Ye hypo- 
crites! doth not every one of you on the Sabbath- 
day loose his ox or his ass from the manger, and 
lead them to water? And ought not this daughter 
of Abraham, whom Satan hoth bound, lo, these 
eighteen years, be loosed from this bond on the 
Sabbath-day?’ He speaks in the plural number, 
perhaps to avoid making the reproach direct and 
personal to the ruler of the synagogue, perhaps also 
because He knew that the ruler was only repeating 
the cant and common argument which had been set 
in currency by the Pharisees and Scribes. He speaks 
of them as hypocrites, that is, as actors, not simply 
as ignorant persons led astray by false teaching, or 
tradition. For the essence of hypocrisy is found in 
the inconsistency of profession and conduct, in the 
open advocacy of principles and rules which the 
persons advocating them do not follow. They were 
in the habit of doing scores of actions on the Sab- 
bath which any rule which forbade the working of so 
good a deed as a miracle of mercy would certainly 
exclude. Our Lord contents Himself with an instance, 
which He contrasts with His own act of healing the 
woman, every feature of the two cases showing the 
enormous difference between them. For the loosing 
of an ox or an ass from the manger was certainly in 
itself a servile work, although it was justified by a 
kind of necessity, whereas there was nothing servile 
about the laying hands on and healing the woman. 

The woman was one of the chosen people, in 
covenant with God, an heir of His promises, and as 
such was almost infinitely superior to an irrational 
creature, besides the dignity which her rational 
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nature and immortal soul gave her. She had been 
bound by Satan, as He says, for eighteen years. For 
the evil spirits are allowed great power, and perhaps 
were in those times allowed a greater power than 
now in Christian countries, in the infliction of cor- 
poral diseases and infirmities. The utmost that was 
done by watering animals was to spare them the 
misery of thirst for a few hours, whereas this woman 
was delivered from a most serious and painful afflic- 
tion which had lasted eighteen years. Such a deli- 
verance was a triumph of the power committed to 
our Lord’s Humanity, a joy to the angels as well as 
to the most compassionate Sacred Heart, and, more- 
over, a fresh evidence to the people of His Divine 
Mission and of the truth of His claims and teaching. 
If it were only looked upon as an outpouring of 
Divine compassion in a miraculous manner, that of 
itself ought to have been enough to fill the witnesses 
of the incident with joy and thanksgiving. Thus there 
was something especially churlish and ungrateful 
about the murmurings of the critics of our Lord. 
This dark and hateful character of the complaint 
was heightened by the position of the man who had 
uttered it, who was himself in authority in the place 
where God was continually worshipped, and who 
ought to have been the leader of the people in the 
expression of their gratitude to Him. 

Our Lord’s words were powerful and convincing, 
and, on this occasion at least, completely silenced His 
adversaries. ‘And when He said these things, all 
His adversaries were ashamed.’ Many of them, 
perhaps, were touched and converted, and we hear 
nothing in this place of their going on to repeat the 
old and deadly calumny of a league with the devil. 
On the other hand, the people were roused to enthu- 
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siasm, both by His acts and words, and it appears 
from St. Luke’s language that this was by no means 
the only miracle wrought at this time. ‘And all the 
people rejoiced for all the things that were gloriously 
done by Him.’ The people were to some extent 
under the prejudice against ‘working’ on the Sabbath 
which found its utterance in the language of their 
leaders.. But they were too simple and devout not 
to recognize the hand of God in the miracles which 
they witnessed, and this was enough for them. Their 
minds at once formed the natural conclusion that, as 
‘God was with Him, what He said was true and what 
He did was right. 

It was to be one of the early works of the Church 
which our Lord was to leave behind Him to carry on 
the establishment of His Kingdom in the world, that 
‘she should gradually introduce considerable relaxa- 
tions into the common interpretations of the Com- 
mandment as to the observance of the day in every 
week which was consecrated to the service of God. 
She was even to change the particular day on 
which the Commandment was observed, in order that 
the religious celebration might commemorate the 
victory of our Lord over death in the Resurrection. 
Our Lord seems to have taken the promulgation of 
the new reading of the Commandment in great part 
on Himself, thus providing the Apostles with words 
and acts of His own against the authority of which 
there could be no appeal among Christians, however 
fondly wedded to the Mosaic Law. 

But our Lord never went further than a certain 
point in innovation. All those acts of His which 
are recorded as bearing on the matter assert nothing 
more than the essentially unservile character of good 
works, among which, of course, miracles have a 
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pre-eminent place of their own, and also the truth 
that what is necessary in order that life may go on 
with all due decorum and freedom must be con- 
sidered as outside the Sabbatical prohibitions. The 
common and habitual violations of the holy day 
which are unfortunately prevalent in many Christian 
countries can find no sanction in the words or deeds 
of our Lord, and they are undoubtedly among the 
national sins which in many cases bring down on 
countries and cities visitations of Divine anger. The 
profanation of holy days by those who treat these as 
all other days in respect of work and worldly occupa- 
tions, as well that entire neglect of the main object 
of their consecration of which those are guilty who 
spend them in frivolity and worldly pleasures, both 
are alike condemned by Him. 

The rejoicing of the people at the marvellous 
miracles wrought by our Lord, of which St. Luke 
here speaks, seems to have manifested itself ex- 
ternally in some way which attracted His attention 
and gave a thrill of joy to His Sacred Heart. It 
seemed gracious, as it were, that He should in some 
way acknowledge it, and this He did, as the Evan- 
gelist tells us, by repeating some parabolic words 
which He had uttered before, at the close of the 
first series of His parables in the Galilzan ministry. 
St. Matthew and St. Mark record them in their 
Gospels as at that time, and St. Luke, having to men- 
tion them here, has omitted them there.? ‘He said 
therefore, To what is the Kingdom of God like, and 
whereunto shall I resemble it? It is like to a grain 
of mustard-seed, which a man took and cast into his 
garden, and it grew, and became a great tree, and 
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the birds of the air lodged in the branches thereof. 
And again He said, Whereunto shall I esteem the 
Kingdom of God to be like? It is like leaven, which 
a woman took and hid in three measures of meal, 
until the whole was leavened.’ The Kingdom of 
God was already growing before the eyes of our 
Lord,\although its growth was not as yet of those 
magnificent proportions which it was to attain after 
the Sacrifice of the Cross had been consummated, 
the triumph over death obtained, the gates of Heaven 
thrown open, and the Holy Ghost given. It was, 
however, already a visible and partially organized 
body, its multitudes already filled a considerable 
space in the eyes of the world, they hung together 
around Him and the Apostles who were their visible 
leaders after Him. It already attracted men to its 
shelter, and wherever our Lord went, the multitudes 
flocked to Him, some indeed for temporal aid in 
deliverance from diseases and the oppression of the 
evil spirits, some also for motives more purely 
spiritual. 

Thus the first similitude, that of the grain of 
mustard-seed, was already being fulfilled. The other 
element of the parable was that which could not so 
well be discerned by human eye. This was the 
interior action of the spirit of faith, devotion, and 
charity, which proceeded to attract and assimilate 
to itself the interior man after the manner of 
leaven which gradually leavens the whole mass in 
which it is inserted. But it was impossible that 
it should be otherwise. It is the rule of spiritual 
power to spread from heart to heart, from soul to 
soul, and, in the same person, to effect and change 
and elevate and transform one part of the character 
after another, one sphere of life and action after 
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another, infusing light and strength and _intelli- 
gence and courage and discernment, calling forth 
new energies, dispelling the clouds of spiritual ignor- 
ance, revealing new grades of perfection and beauty 
the existence of which was before unsuspected. 
Those who listened to our Lord’s teaching, and 
witnessed His miracles, and put faith in His guid- 
ance and His promises, were conscious indeed, from 
day to day, that they were moving on into new 
realms of light. They were conscious of new intelli- 
gence as to God, His greatness and goodness, as to 
their relations to Him and their relations one to 
another. But there was more within of which they 
were not conscious. Their growth and advance re- 
vealed themselves as surprises from time to time, 
when they were put to the test, but the work was 
going on day by day and hour by hour. Much was 
yet to be done, but much was already gained, the 
new life within them was gradually advancing in 
power and in expansion. Our Lord could see every 
step by which the advance was being measured, He 
could patiently bear with the hindrances which 
opposed it, and He could give thanks to His Father 
for the gain which was actually assured. 

It is thus with the growth of the Christian spirit 
in the soul, and it is the same with the influence of 
the Church in any community in which she is allowed 
to fix herself and to train up her children, however 
at first, few in number, without molestation. This 
blessed truth furnishes the best consolation to Cath- 
- olics when they find themselves in small numbers in 
the midst of an anti-Christian world. A Christian 
has but to be faithful to the rule of life which our 
Lord has given him, and his growth in spiritual 
knowledge and strength is assured. The means of 
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grace feed his soul, and the practice of the Christian 
duties of his station in life, with the natural accom- 
paniment of sufferings and trials, make his virtue 
robust and able to meet the dangers and conflicts 
of his Christian warfare. So also in the influence 
of the Church on society around her. The quiet 
unobtrusive innocence of the lives of her children, 
their great charity, their horror of impurity, their 
indifference to worldly gains and ambition, their 
patience under suffering, and their simple uncon- 
querable faith, these were the weapons by which she 
conquered the world. That is, she leavened family 
after family, village after village, town after town, 
city after city. In the early centuries, if she had 
had great preachers they would not have been 
listened to, if she had had a swarm of great con- 
troversialists they would not have been generally 
read, although no doubt the early Apologists in- 
fluenced largely such as gave them a hearing. If 
her children had been like the Jews, full of national 
aspirations, turbulent citizens, defenders of right by 
violence and social agitation, they would have been 
dealt with by the world as the Jews were dealt with, 
not with greater cruelty in many cases than was 
actually allotted to them, but their sufferings would 
not have been revelations of unearthly graces, and 
would have had no power at all for the conversion of 
their persecutors. Society would never have been lea- 
vened, and never will be leavened, by any spirit but 
that which breathes the charity, patience, and meek- 
ness of the Sacred Heart. If the Church in any part 
of the world does not leaven society, this can only 
be because her children are more properly the chil- 
dren of the world, with all its evil passions of hatred, 
strife, revenge, lawlessness, and the like. The salt 
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of the earth has lost its savour. We shall have to 
speak presently of the other miracle on the Sabbath 
which St. Luke records for us at thistime. It will 
need little general comment, after what has been here 
said on the miracle before us. 
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St. Luke xiii. 22—30; Story of the Gospels, § 110. 


It has been already explained that we have very few 
names of places to guide us as to the spots on which 
our Lord’s discourses were delivered or His miracles 
wrought, in the period of time which is embraced in 
that portion of the Gospel of St. Luke on which we 
are now commenting. There is the best reason for 
believing that the greater part of His time was spent 
in the country towns and villages of Judza, properly 
so called, and that He also preached in Perea, the 
province beyond the Jordan, if He did not, as is 
possible, go through the whole of that tract of country 
almost as regularly as He preached throughout 
Galilee and Judea. St. Luke, who is our chief 
authority at this stage of the Gospel history, does 
not mention the names of particular places without 
special reason. We gather from St. John, that during 
this period our Lord made at least one visit to 
Jerusalem itself, of which we shall shortly have to 
speak, and we learn from the other Evangelists that 
a very important head of teaching, of which little 
had been said positively before, was reserved by Him 
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for His residence in or passage through Perea. 
There are also a few other indications of His presence 
in particular parts of the country. 

It seems probable that as these were the last 
months of our Lord’s earthly Ministry, during which 
He was. constantly looking forward to His Passion, 
He was at that time more than ever—if that indeed 
was possible—active in His Ministry, and eager to 
leave no opportunity unused of spreading the saving 
truths of His Kingdom wherever there were souls to 
be saved within the limits of His Personal Mission. 
Thus it must not surprise us if, while it remains true 
that His preaching was now mainly in Judea and 
Perea, we find hints of His having been occasionally 
elsewhere. The preaching careers of the great saints 
who have most nearly resembled our Lord as mis- 
sionaries, such as St. Vincent Ferrer and St. Bernar- 
dine, are very remarkable for the rapidity with which 
they spread the Word of God on every side, passing 
from country to country, and from town to town in 
the same country, while their activity was broken 
by intervals of rest, and while they seem to have 
been guided to particular spots without following any 
direct and obvious line of march, lingering some- 
times where lingering might not have been expected, 
and meeting with success or with coldness on the 
part of the people where no human reason could 
beforehand have been assigned for such issues. Such 
we may suppose to have been the course of our 
Lord’s preaching at this time, far more universal in 
its range, far more incessant in its activity, far more 
laborious in its details, than we might be inclined to 
suspect from a cursory perusal of the history. 

At the end of the last chapter, St. Luke has in- 
serted the two parables of the Mustard-seed and the 
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Leaven, parables which seem to have come forth at 
this time from the Sacred Heart in one of its moods 
of joy and thanksgiving as He saw the people 
receiving His words gladly. The Evangelist now 
begins a fresh series of teachings, partly of great 
gravity, as they impress us with the sense of the 
difficulty of salvation, partly of intense lovingness 
and mercifulness, as they tell us of the immense com- 
passion of God for sinners. St. Luke prefaces this 
series by saying that our Lord was now going 
through the cities and towns teaching, and making 
His way on to Jerusalem. These words do not imply 
a simple journey to Jerusalem, whether from Galilee 
or any other part of the country. They imply that 
with our Lord the preaching from town to town and 
city to city was the main object, and the approach 
to the neighbourhood of Jerusalem the secondary 
object. We know that soon after this we shall 
come to His last visit to Jerusalem before Palm 
Sunday, that is, the visit paid at the time of the 
feast of the Dedication, in the winter. The path 
which He would follow on His progress must 
have depended on the part of the country in 
which He found Himself when He began that 
progress. There is a slight indication, in the mention 
of Herod to which we shall presently come, that the 
journey may have been made through a part of 
Perea. Our Lord may perhaps have passed quickly 
on, although He did not take the advice of the 
Pharisees, who perhaps wanted Him to depart, 
advice based on the supposed intention of Herod to 
kill Him. Perea, it need hardly be said, was a part 
of the dominion of Herod. At an earlier period, 
when the attention of this Prince had been directed 
to our Lord by the fame of His miracles, our Lord 
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seems to have been at some pains to keep aloof from 
his neighbourhood. But He was now on His way to 
Jerusalem, and perhaps would not in any case have 
lingered long on the road. 

The position of our Lord had now two aspects, as 
He stood differently in relation to the rulers of the 
people, on the one hand, and to the people them- 
selves on the other. The rulers were more and more 
hostile, but the people had not yet lost their interest 
in and devotion to Him, which were constantly fed 
by His miracles of mercy and by His most attractive 
teaching and manners. Thus there was an apparent 
contradiction between what seemed to be His own 
expectations as to the success of His Kingdom, and 
the anticipation which others might have formed as 
to the multitude of its subjects. Men might ask 
themselves, was it really to be the case that few were 
to become His followers in truth and earnestness 
and with perseverance? Was the salvation which 
He promised to those who followed Him a prize 
which, after all, but few would attain? This was 
one of the questions which were sure to be floating 
in the minds of many of His followers, all the more 
as it touched on matters in which every single dis- 
ciple was personally interested. And, as our Lord 
was always affable and easy of access, ready to 
listen to the questions of all who sought light from 
Him in good faith, it is very likely that this particular 
question was asked more than once. 

‘And a certain man said to Him, Lord, are they 
few that are saved?’ Our Lord does not seem 
even to have answered His questioner directly, 
as the words as given by St. Luke are addressed 
rather to the bystanders. ‘ But He said to them, 
Strive to enter by the narrow gate, for many I say to 
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you shall seek to enter and shall not be able.’ The 
words are almost a repetition of what He had said in 
the Sermon on the Mount, in a passage which may 
seem to give in some respects a direct answer to the 
question. For then He had said, ‘ Enter ye in at the 
narrow gate, for wide is the gate and broad is the 
way that leadeth to destruction, and many there are 
that enter in it. For narrow is the gate and strait is 
the way that leadeth to life, and few there are who 
find it.’ There certainly it seems to be said that 
those who enter by the narrow gate are few, and 
those who walk along the broad road to destruction 
are many. 

In the passage before us, however, our Lord seems. 
purposely to avoid the contrast between the many 
and the few, the narrow gate and the broad, except 
so far as that contrast would be recalled to the minds 
of the Apostles and others by the tacit reference 
contained in the mention of the narrow gate. He 
puts aside the question as to the absolute number of 
the saved as one of those as to which curiosity is to 
be discouraged. In this He acted, as was His wont, 
when there was an opportunity of branding with 
reprobation that most mischievous tendency of the 
shallow human mind to pry into the unknown. He 
was to rebuke St. Peter for his curiosity as to the 
future career of St. John, just after He had Himself 
foretold to St. Peter how he was to die for Him. He 
was to rebuke the curiosity of the disciples even just 
before the moment of His Ascension, when they 
asked Him about the restoration of the kingdom to 
Israel. The things that are in the hand of God are 
there, not only for Him to bring about as He will, 
but also for Him to conceal or make known beforehand 
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as He wills. It is His Divine order that keeps the 
future hidden from us, and it is a kind of impertinence 
and disrespect to Him to endeavour to pry where He 
has chosen to keep things secret. At the bottom of 
such curiosity lies, therefore, a secret disrespect to 
God. 

Moreover, what He has thus chosen to keep a 
secret we may well be certain that it would not profit 
us to know. The mere habit of curiosity is an off- 
shoot of pride, and in itself it unsettles the mind, 
excites the imagination, and thus unfits the intelligent 
and affective faculties for the holy exercise of quiet 
prayer and communion with God. The childlike 
habit of dependence on God, day after day and hour 
after hour, for what it shall please Him to ordain, is 
inconsistent with the excitement and restlessness 
which curiosity engenders. The question itself which 
was asked was one of speculation rather than of 
practical conduct. We have our own souls to save, 
and we know the abundant means which our Lord 
has provided by which salvation may be secured. 
The important matter for us is that we may be our- 
selves saved, and as to that, as we know, it is not our 
Lord’s will that we should have any infallible assur- 
ance. The question whether the saved are many or 
few is not that which concerns us most nearly. Our 
Lord might answer to any one who asked it, as He 
answered St. Peter, ‘What is that to thee? Follow 
thou Me. All the more as speculations on such 
subjects are apt to unnerve the mind and will, or at 
least unfit them for the continual occupation on the 
one matter which is of real importance. 

‘But He said to them, Strive to enter by the 
narrow gate, for many, I say to you, shall seek to 
enter and shall not be able.’ These words put the 
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difficulty of salvation in the strongest light. Our 
Lord frequently speaks as if the offer of salvation 
was made on easy terms to all, and as if the reason 
why many miss it lay in the truth that they do not 
choose to accept it. This is the teaching of such 
parables as that which follows immediately in St. 
Luke, the parable of the Guests invited to the Supper. 
‘ They began all at once to make excuse.’ The failure 
lies in themselves, or rather in their not understand- 
ing the value of the offer which is made them. 
Thus men do not care enough about salvation, and 
so they fail to secure it. This side of the truth is 
perfectly consistent with that which is presented in 
the words before us, but it is not identical therewith. 
In this period of our Lord’s teaching, when His 
mind and Heart were full of the approaching Passion, 
and when the doctrine of the Cross was continually 
on His lips, the more severe and alarming side of the 
doctrine of salvation naturally appears more promi- 
nently. He now tells His hearers that they must 
strive to enter by the narrow gate, because there are 
many who shall seek to enter, but who shall not be 
able. Instead of a boon open to all, and to be had 
for the asking, salvation is a prize for which people 
are to contend, and which it is above the power of 
many to gain. 

We find the same idea in the Epistle of St. Paul, 
where he compares salvation to the prize contended 
for in the Grecian games. ‘ Know you not that they 
that run in the race, all run indeed, but one receiveth 
the prize? So run that you may obtain.’ And he 
goes on to draw the lesson of great self-denial, as a 
necessity in such a contest. ‘And every one that 
striveth for the mastery, refraineth himself from all 
things, and they indeed that they may receive a 
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corruptible crown, but we an incorruptible,’? putting 
before the mind, as the motive for self-denial, the 
extreme preciousness of that which is to be gained. 
Of course there is this difference between the image 
used and the truth which it represents, that in a race 
only one can be first, and so the others must lose the 
prize, whereas, in the matter of salvation, if the 
prize is gained by one, it is not the less possible for 
others to gain it also. What is won by the first is 
not necessarily denied to the rest. There are crowns 
in Heaven for all, and indeed, the crown which one 
may gain is the gain of all the others, for each saint 
is a fresh joy and delight to all the rest. And, as 
each saint gains his crown, he becomes a help to 
those whose course is not finished, and by means 
of his prayers and example and power with God, 
their course is made easier. But St. Paul uses this 
language to impress on the Corinthians both the 
immense value of the prize, and the great exertion 
which it costs to attain it. And here our Lord, with- 
out giving a direct answer as to the number of the 
saved, gives the far more valuable knowledge that 
salvation requires so much exertion that there will be 
many who will fail to attain it, even though they 
have attempted so to do. 

Our Lord’s words cannot mean ee salvation is 
impossible to any child of Adam who uses faithfully 
the grace and light which is given to: him, and 
desires to do all that is necessary on his own part 
to gain the Kingdom of Heaven. Such persons may 
not always arrive at the narrow gate, if that be 
understood of entrance into the visible Church, but 
may belong, nevertheless, to the soul of the Church. 
The truth which our Lord here sets forth is that 
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salvation is a work encompassed by difficulties, which 
many will undertake, and even wish to carry through, 
who will be appalled by these difficulties, which they 
will be practically unable to surmount. If we take, 
for instance, the very first of the parables in which 
the process of salvation is described, the parable of 
the Sower, we see three dispositions of soul which 
are unfit for the profitable reception of the Divine 
Word, and one only which is fit for that reception. 
It is not meant by our Lord that the devil may catch 
away the Word out of the souls of men, as in the 
case of the seed which falls by the wayside, without 
fault or levity on their own part. He does not mean 
that the souls who are described as having no 
depth of soil, in which the seed withers away 
under the heat of persecution, are without blame 
for their own shallowness. Nor again does He 
mean that those in whom the cares of life and 
this world smother the seed, so that it becomes 
unfruitful, are not responsible for yielding to those 
sad influences. 

Nor, on the other hand, is it true to say that those 
who let the devil snatch away the good seed, or those 
who are on the stony ground, or those who are made 
unfruitful by the cares of this world and the deceit- 
fulness of riches, have had no good will to begin with 
in receiving the precious seed. What is meant is, 
as a practical truth, that the history of such souls is 
that they begin and do not go on, they attempt and 
do not succeed, on account of the exertion and sacri- 
fices required of them to secure success. The young 
ruler who came to our Lord with his question about 
eternal life, had a good will. But he did not know the 
truth as to the surrender which might be demanded 
of him, and our Lord’s words revealed in him an 
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amount of weakness which unfitted him for the 
enterprise of perfection. The history of that young 
man, as far as we know it, is being repeated day 
after day in the world, and the description given by 
our Lord in the parable of the Sower is a truth of 
hourly experience. 

Yet we must remember that although the obstacles 
to salvation are in themselves very great, on the 
other hand the aids which are at hand to enable us 
to overcome the obstacles are far greater. Such 
being the case, it would seem that it was very easy 
to overcome them, and that thus salvation is an easy 
task. But there is something beyond which has to 
be taken into consideration—the dulness of our per- 
ception, the coldness of our faith, the languor of our 
will, our feebleness and inconsistency, and our terrible 
engrossment in the things of sense. We have most 
powerful and invincible weapons, but we have little 
will or courage to use them. There are some con- 
ditions in which men find themselves, in which their 
whole chance of life is in keeping themselves awake. 
The drowsiness of the soul is worse than that of the 
body. We dream away our lives, and so drift on 
unconsciously to our doom. All the while our time 
is hurrying on, the sands are running through the 
glass, and yet the morrow will find us less alert, less 
awake, less ready for effort and for conflict and for 
perseverance, than to-day. To have delayed one 
day ought to be a reason for not. delaying the next 
day, but it is in practice an excuse for such delaying. 
No wonder that our Lord saw the frightfulness of 
the peril of the men to whom He was speaking, a 
peril not greater, however, in their case than in ours. 
And we may add that although our Lord’s answer may 
seem, at first sight, discouraging, it is not really so. 
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He is asked whether the saved are few, and in 
answer, He bids us strive and contend to enter the 
strait gate, because many will seek to enter and 
not be able. But He does not say that those who 
strive to enter are unable to enter. On the contrary, 
His words imply the promise that those who obey 
His counsel of energetic and resolute endeavour 
will succeed, and this is the one important truth 
which is necessary for our encouragement. 

Our Lord then goes on, using an image which 
naturally grows out of that of the narrow gate, into 
which many shall seek to enter, and shall not be 
able, to speak of the misery of those who, expecting 
admission, find themselves excluded, because they 
have not come intime. He clothes His teaching in 
language which exactly fits the case of those among 
whom He was now preaching, and who, after His 
departure, might not have again the same oppor- 
tunities. ‘But when the master of the house shall 
be gone in, and shall shut to the door, you shall begin 
to stand without, and knock at the door saying, 
Lord, open to us. And He answering shall say to 
you, I know you not, whence you are. Then you 
shall begin to say, We have eaten and drunk in Thy 
presence, and Thou hast taught in our streets. And 
He shall say to you, I know you not, whence you 
are, depart from Me all ye workers of iniquity.’ Our 
Lord speaks of what is to happen at the great day 
of account, when all is over, the time for merit and 
demerit, the time for prayer and penance, for in- 
voking the aid of Heaven and purchasing by good 
works the title to glory, and making satisfaction. And 
He uses the image with which He has already made 
them familiar, that of the banquet made at the return 
of the lord from the wedding, slightly altering the 
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circumstances. For on the former occasion He had 
spoken of the servants watching and ready to receive 
their lord, and here it is the Lord Who has shut 
the door against the unfaithful servants. He insists 
on the slothfulness of those who are thus shut out, 
who begin to seek admission after the door has been 
shut.\ He describes the lost souls as seeming to 
expect admission, as if their exclusion had come 
about by some mistake. For at the last day, although 
all will recognize the justice of their sentence, they 
will hardly be able to understand that, after all, they 
are among the lost. And then there will.be given 
that fearful answer, ‘I know you not, whence you 
are.’ 

Our Lord is said to know men in various ways. 
Actually, He knows all with the most perfect intel- 
ligence, their whole lives, their inmost thoughts, 
their most secret actions. But He is said in Scrip- 
ture to know those who are His own with a peculiar 
knowledge, by which is contained approval, love, 
sanction, reward. In this sense our Lord does not 
know the wicked and reprobate, He will not know 
them as His own in the Day of Judgment, and His 
denial of them involves their final rejection, and their 
banishment from His presence for ever, His presence 
in which alone there can be life, happiness, repose. 
“Then you shall begin to say, We have eaten and 
drunk in Thy presence, and Thou hast taught in our 
streets. And He shall say to you, I know you not, 
who you are, depart from Me, all ye workers of 
iniquity.’ Our Lord is obviously speaking with a 
view to the case of those whom He is immediately 
addressing, and of them it was certainly true that 
they had eaten and drunk in His presence, and that 
He had taught in their streets. But many were not 
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to avail themselves of their opportunities, and these 
were soon to pass away. The time during which 
He was to preach among them would soon be 
over, and.then would come the great storm of the 
Passion, after which He would no longer be among 
them, though He would be represented by His 
Church, which would draw on itself within a very 
short time the same kind of opposition and perse- 
cution which He had experienced. As those who 
had turned away from St. John, turned away also, in 
so many instances, from our Lord, so many of those 
who had turned away from our Lord would turn 
away from the Church. His preaching led directly 
to faith, submission, profession of His Creed, and 
the like. It was not enough to have heard Him 
without listening to Him, and so, if they did not 
obey the Church, they would be in His eyes, to use 
His own words, as heathens and publicans. This is 
the purport of His words, ‘I know you not, who you 
are. Depart from Me, all ye workers of iniquity.’ 
For iniquity does not consist only in the breach of 
the moral law. It consists also in disobedience to the 
call of God, which bids men submit their intelligence | 
as well as their will, and it is as great in those who 
reject the Creed and the authority of the Divinely 
appointed Teacher, as in those who violate the Com- 
mandments. Thus men in all other respects good, 
men who have even thought themselves servants of 
God and teachers of others, will come to be rejected 
at the last day because they have resisted the 
authority of the Church. And He says of such in 
the parallel passage in the Sermon on the Mount 
that they will claim to have prophesied in His Name, 
and cast out devils, and done many wonderful works, 
and yet they will meet from Him with the same 
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rejection as that which He here speaks of, expressed 
in the same words.3 

‘There shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth, 
when you shall see Abraham and Isaac and Jacob 
and all the prophets in the Kingdom of God, and 
you yourselves thrust out.’ It is thought that these 
words imply the doctrine that the lost souls will 
have some knowledge of the felicity of the blessed, 
although it is not supposed that they will be able to 
understand all the marvellous details of that felicity. 
For an intelligence of these in any fulness would 
be something like a participation in the blessings 
themselves which are enjoyed by the saints. The 
words do not of necessity convey more than that 
the lost shall see who those are who are to be sharers 
in the eternal happiness of the Kingdom of God. 
But there is no reason against the extension of the 
meaning which is here supposed. The Jews to 
whom our Lord was speaking would naturally be 
moved at the sight of Abraham and Isaac and Jacob 
and all the prophets, because they were themselves 
the heirs of the promises which the patriarchs and 
. prophets had received, the fulfilment of which they 
are to enjoy in the Kingdom of Heaven. The sight 
of these blessed souls in their reward would add a 
fresh pang to their terrible remorse, for they will 
remember that they themselves also might have won 
the same blessings by faith in the same promises. 
And so Christians who may be excluded from the 
Kingdom of Heaven will see our Lady and the 
Apostles and martyrs and all the saints, with an in- 
numerable multitude of millions on millions of the 
blessed enjoying the very same rewards which they 
also might have won by the use of the same means 
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of grace given to secure their triumph against the 
same evils and dangers. No one among all that 
crowd of the rejected but will see among the com- 
pany of the blessed those whose trials and opportu- 
nities of grace have been the same as his own. 

Among the truths connected with the distribution 
of the eternal rewards which must have been nearly 
present to the Sacred Heart of our Lord, especially 
during this last stage of His Public Life, must have 
been that of the rejection of the Jews and the admis- 
sion of the Gentiles to the Church and all the privi- 
leges which were enshrined in her. This was to be 
the first great event in the history of the Church, 
after the Day of Pentecost, now so near at hand. 
It was to be the event, moreover, which immediately 
concerned the men to whom He was now speaking 
—a swift and most astounding stroke of Providence 
which would alter the whole history of the world, 
and fill Heaven and earth with marvel and thanks- 
giving. Although He had already given out some 
notes of warning concerning this, and was to give 
more in the course of the short time which remained 
to Him on earth, it is evident that the people in 
general were not more prepared for it than the 
dwellers in some smiling country which has never 
been visited by an earthquake, while the ground 
under their feet is already mined for the desolation 
which is to break on them on the morrow. So heed- 
- less are men as to the great acts of God in chastising 
and awakening them. Our Lord, therefore, took this 
opportunity of repeating again what He had before 
said about the great and imminent onward step in 
the unfolding of His counsels. 

‘And there shall come from the east and from the 
west and from the north and from the south, and 
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shall sit down in the Kingdom of God. And behold, 
they are last that shall be first, and first that shall be 
last.’ The former passage, to which we have alluded, 
is contained in the words used by our Lord, and 
repeated by St. Matthew, after the miracle wrought 
in favour of the centurion’s servant at Capharnaum. 
‘Many shall come from the east and from the west, 
and shall sit down with Abraham and Isaac and 
Jacob in the Kingdom of Heaven. But the children 
of the Kingdom shall be cast out into the exterior 
darkness, there shall be weeping and gnashing of 
teeth.'4 These last words contain the same teaching 
with those before us. The punishment spoken of by 
our Lord answers to the two-fold sufferings of the 
lost. They are excluded from Heaven and the pos- 
session of God, and this, although we are not as yet 
able to understand it, is by far the greatest and 
most intense of the sufferings of these poor souls. 
‘Depart from Me,’ is the sentence which inflicts on 
them this punishment. But besides this, there is the 
. pain of sense inflicted on each one according to his 
deserts. This pain is sufficiently expressed by the 
weeping of which our Lord speaks in both passages, 
and is perhaps also to be understood by the gnashing 
of teeth, which, however, seems more properly to 
belong to the remorse of conscience, the worm which 
never dies, the indignation and despairing anger 
against themselves of those who see how fatally they 
have mismanaged and thrown away their own best 
interests, indignation and anger which will naturally 
be intensified by the sight of others like themselves 
who have yet received the blessings which they have 
thrown away. 

The final words of the passage before us, about 
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the last who are first and the first last, may be under- 
stood generally, of the difference between external 
graces, vocations, positions, and the like, and that 
interior faithfulness and correspondence to the gifts 
of God which is what truly places men higher than 
others in His sight. The first are of no abiding value 
without the others. In the present context, how- 
ever, we cannot fail to see a special application of 
the words to the case of the Jews and the Gentiles, 
the children of the Kingdom, and those who come 
from east and west, north and south, to take their 
place within it, as in the other place in which it is 
used, of which we shall soon have to speak, we see 
a reference to different external vocations in the 
Kingdom itself. Of these words, however, it will be 
better to speak at length on that other occasion on 
which they were uttered by our Lord. 

St. Luke next mentions the interference of some of 
the Pharisees, designed, as it seems, to induce Him 
to leave the part of the country, probably Perea, in 
which He was then teaching. ‘The same day there 
came some of the Pharisees, saying, Depart and get 
Thee hence, for Herod hath a mind to kill Thee!’ 
As has been said, Herod’s attention had been called 
to our Lord’s preaching and miracles in the summer 
previous to the time of which we are speaking. He 
had then, in his ignorant superstition, imagined that 
our Lord might be John the Baptist risen from the 
dead, but this would not have prevented him from 
murdering Him if he could have had the opportu- 
nity. It is not impossible that these Pharisees may 
have been some of those who had allied thenselves 
with the courtiers of this Prince, for the purpose of 
bringing about our Lord’s death, and may on the 
present occasion have thought it a good stroke of 
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policy to get our Lord to leave the country of His 
own accord, by frightening Him as to the intention of 
Herod. Our Lord’s answer must be considered, not 
only as an instruction to Christian missioners under 
similar circumstances, but also as a revelation and 
outpouring of the affections of the Sacred Heart. It 
is probably for this reason in great measure that this 
anecdote has been preserved for us by St. Luke. 
‘And He said to them, Go and tell that fox, 
Behold, I cast out devils, and do cures to-day and 
to-morrow, and the third day I am consummated. 
Nevertheless, I must walk to-day, and to-morrow, 
and the day following, because it cannot be that a 
prophet perish out of Jerusalem.’ Thus, in the first 
place, our Lord as it were defies Herod, and declines 
to seek safety from him by flight. Let Herod take 
what measures he may, he will not be allowed to 
interfere with the appointed course of our Lord in 
His preaching to the people. Our Lord had told the 
Apostles that when persecuted in one city, they were 
to flee to another, and He gave as a reason for this 
that they could not go through the cities of Israel 
till the Son of Man came. He meant, as it seems, that 
there would always be so many places where their 
preaching would be fruitful in the salvation of souls, 
and they so few to meet the demands on their time, 
that it was better for them to yield to persecution in 
one place by flight, rather than to stay and sacrifice 
their time and their lives in places hostile to them. 
But the reason which might avail in the case of the 
Apostles did not avail in His case, because His con- 
summation, by which He means His Death, was to 
be the saving of the world, the greatest of all goods 
to men, and the source of all their goods. If Herod 
could bring about this consummation, he would 
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advance the cause for which our Lord was sent far 
more than he could advance it in any other way. 
But this would not be permitted to him, then and 
there, because the appointed time was not come, nor 
was the country over which he ruled the appointed 
place. 

There is something of the same in the case of 
Apostolic men, although of course their sacrifice 
cannot be the redemption of the world. Although 
they are to use the prudence which our Lord enjoined 
on the Apostles, any change of place or flight on 
their part must be dictated by that Divine prudence, 
not by fear of persecution or of danger to life. And 
where the Divine prudence does not recommend 
flight, then they are to take no more notice of their 
danger than if it did not exist. And a great cause, 
such as a defence of the true doctrine or of the rights 
of the Church, may sometimes be better forwarded 
by the sacrifice of life than by its preservation for 
the sake of preaching. St. Thomas of Canterbury 
and St. John Nepomucene might easily have pre- 
served their lives, but they were to be ‘consummated’ 
instead, when that was more to the glory of God, 
and almost required for the triumph of the truths for 
which they laid down their lives. 

When our Lord says that He must ‘ walk’ yet for 
a short appointed time, and adds that it cannot be 
that a prophet perish out of Jerusalem, it is not 
meant that there was any Divine law by which the 
martyrdom of the prophets or servants of God in 
general could take place nowhere else than in that 
city. It had, indeed,.constantly been the case in the 
history of the chosen people, that Jerusalem, the seat 
of the kingly government as well as of the chiefs of 
the hierarchy, had been the place in which prophets, 
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sent by God to rebuke both kings and priests, had 
been persecuted. We learn this from our Lord’s 
own words which follow, as well as from the speech 
of St. Stephen in the Acts. Our Lord seems to 
mean that in His own case, it was so ordained by 
Providence, that He, the one great Prophet Who was 
to die for the redemption of the world, must needs 
be martyred there. He calls Himself a Prophet, 
perhaps, because that office of His was the highest 
that His hearers could recognize, or as what He was 
commonly held to be even by the people who fol- 
lowed Him. The redemption of the world must be 
accomplished on Mount Calvary, and it was to be 
brought about by the intensity of malice and envy 
which His preaching and His claims had called forth 
from the official leaders of the holy people, at the 
chief seat and centre of the religious polity which had 
been created so many centuries ago to prepare the 
world for Him, and to keep alive on earth the 
worship and the Law of God. His judicial murder 
was to be the act of the chosen people, represented 
by their ecclesiastical rulers, and it was to be carried 
out by the agency of the temporal rulers of the 
world, of the great Empire which had been built up 
that it might crush the natives into one vast com- 
munity, and so both symbolize and prepare the way 
for the establishment of the coming kingdom of peace 
in which all men were to be one. Thus Jerusalem 
was the fitting spot for the consummation of the 
Sacrifice, for nowhere else could the authority of 
Rome have joined hands with those who sat in the 
seat of Moses to bring it about. Herod himself was 
to have some share in the Passion, but it was not to 
take place anywhere but at Jerusalem. 

And then, as St. Luke tells us, the mention of the 
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Holy City in connection with the Sacrifice of which 
His Heart was so full, brought on that transport of 
sorrowful love which vented itself in the words which 
followed. ‘Jerusalem, Jerusalem, that killest ‘the 
prophets, and stonest them that are sent to thee! 
How often would I have gathered thy children as 
the bird doth her brood under her wings, and thou 
wouldst not! Behold, your house shall be left to 
you desolate. And I say to you that you shall not 
see Me till the time come when you shall say, 
Blessed is He that cometh in the name of the 
Lord.’ 

This is the earliest occasion on which our Lord 
uttered this lamentation and this prophecy, which we 
shall find afterwards repeated by Him. Although 
the site of the city, in the midst of its surrounding 
mountains, made it a very striking object, although 
the buildings of the Temple and elsewhere had 
been greatly enlarged and beautified by Herod, and 
although the whole neighbourhood was full of spots 
of interest connected with the history of the holy 
people and of our Lord’s ancestors in particular, we 
may be sure that the Jerusalem which was in His 
Heart was nothing external, however magnificent. 
_ The external Jerusalem was to Him but a symbol of 
the population of souls which had inherited so high 
a destiny and privileges so great in the spiritual 
kingdom. By Jerusalem He meant the men within 
its walls, who had received the commission of the 
priesthood and the doctorate, whose hands wielded 
the sacred spiritual authority which came from 
Himself, and which was intended by God to be of 
so great service in carrying out the designs of His 
Love. These men, the objects of His special love of 
predilection, had turned against Him, and were in 
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the act of bringing on themselves a chastisement 
unequalled in the history of the world. 

Our Lord speaks in the deepest and tenderest 
sorrow. How often would He have gathered the 
children of Jerusalem as a bird gathers her brood 
under her wing, when they have to be sheltered, 
at the cost of her own life, from the bird of prey 
hovering above, and ready to swoop down upon her 
and them! Elsewhere, He had preached with success 
and had won the hearts of the people. But He came 
to Jerusalem again and again, whenever opportunity 
occurred, feast after feast, always with the same 
result. They would not have the light which He 
brought, the salvation which He had in His hands 
to give them. The meekness of His address and 
winning character made them angry, His miracles 
they attributed to a league with Beelzebub.. And 
now the sentence of abandonment, so terrible in the 
spiritual order, was about to fall on them. Their 
house was left unto them desolate. The history of 
the contradictions and rebellions of the Jews against 
God and His messengers is rapidly sketched for us 
in the famous speech of the proto-martyr Stephen, 
which is given us by this same Evangelist in the 
apostolic history. This speech, according to the 
promise of our Lord, was put into the mouth of 
St. Stephen by the Holy Ghost, and it carries on 
with singular force and precision the strain in which 
our Lord here and afterwards denounces with so 
much touching sorrow the obstinacy of the chosen 
people and their rulers. After speaking of the cruelty 
of his brethren to Joseph, and of the rejection of 
Moses by the people whom he was sent to deliver, 
and of their subsequent infidelities, which brought on. 
them, first the threat,and afterwards the execution 
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of the threat, of the chastisement of the Babylonian 
captivity, St. Stephen breaks out, ‘ You stiff-necked 
and uncircumcised in heart and ears, you always 
resist the Holy Ghost, as your fathers did, as do you 
also. Which of the prophets have not your fathers 
persecuted? And they have slain them who foretold 
of the coming of the Just One, of Whom you have 
now been the betrayers and murderers, who have 
received the Law by the disposition of angels, and 
have not kept it.’5 St. Stephen thus summarizes in 
two words their whole treatment of our Lord, to 
which He Himself so pathetically alludes, marking 
their rejection of Him under the image of the bird 
that would have gathered the children of the chosen 
nation under His wing and was not allowed. Our 
Lord had Himself also used language which fore- 
shadows that of St. Stephen, and was to use it again. 
For we have already commented on the words in 
which He had denounced the crime of the eccle- 
siastical rulers at Jerusalem. Their fathers had 
slain the prophets, and they built or adorned their 
sepulchres. They were to fill up the measure of 
their fathers, and then was to come the temporal 
punishment for all the just blood which had been 
shed from the beginning of the world, from Abel unto 
Zacharias, after they had crowned the whole by the 
judicial murder of Himself. 

Here, however, He says nothing of this part of the 
chastisement in store for them. He mentions only 
the leaving of their house desolate. ‘And I say to 
you that you shall not see Me till the time come 
when you shall say, Blessed is He that cometh in 
the name of the Lord.’ These words were actually 
used by the multitudes who came forth to meet our 

5 Acts vii. 53. 
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Lord with His Galilean followers, on the Day of 
Palms. Thus the prediction might seem at first 
sight to apply to that day. It would then only 
amount to this, that our Lord would not go to 
Jerusalem till that day came, which was now only 
a short time off. If this were the case, it would 
seem\as if it were no very great chastisement which 
was threatened to them. But it seems certain, in the 
first place, that our Lord was actually in Jerusalem 
between this time and the Day of Palms, as St. John 
tells us that He visited the Temple on the approach- 
ing feast of the Dedication. And in the second place, 
our Lord uses these same words of denunciation after 
the Day of Palms, at the very close of His teaching 
in the Temple on the first days of Holy Week.® It is 
therefore most natural to think that He here predicts 
the desolation and abandonment by God which was 
to fall on Jerusalem after His own death, and that 
the sentence has been on that nation ever since, not 
to be taken off until the end of the world. It is the 
apparent teaching of Sacred Scripture that the Jews 
will be converted at the end of time, immediately 
before the last day, and that then, therefore, the 
spiritual Jerusalem which He is addressing will 
welcome our Lord as the Messias and Redeemer 
of the world with the words here spoken of. The 
passage before us therefore means that after they 
have rejected our Lord finally at the time of His 
Passion, He will withdraw Himself from them until 
the time at the end of the world appointed for their 
conversion to the true faith. 


6 St. Matt xxii. 37—39. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Our Lord in the Pharisee’s House. 
St. Luke xiv. 1-35 ; Story of the Gospels, § 111 —113. 


St. Luke next gives us an account of what passed 
on a certain Sabbath, when our Lord was invited to 
a meal in the house of one of the chief among the 
Pharisees. The place in which this occurred is not 
specified. It may perhaps have been in Pera, and 
the miracle which St. Luke relates may have been 
chosen by him because it was in a different part of 
the country from that on the woman ‘ with a spirit of 
infirmity.’ St. Luke may have gathered this and 
other anecdotes during his sojourn in the Holy Land, 
and may have added it to the former miracle because 
it would show him that our Lord’s doctrine concern- 
ing the question of the Sabbath had so much import- 
ance in His eyes that He repeated it everywhere, in 
Jerusalem, in Galilee, in Judza, and in Perza also. 
On this occasion our Lord seems to have been in- 
vited with something of a purpose on the part of 
His entertainer, who may have heard complaints 
against Him on the score of the observance of the 
Sabbath, and have desired to see for himself how 
matters really were. For the Evangelist adds that 
they were on the watch. All the incidents of this 
day are described with a fulness which makes us 
very grateful to the persons from whom he received 
his information. 
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‘And it came to pass, when Jesus went unto the: 
house of one of the chief of the Pharisees on the: 
Sabbath-day, that they watched Him. And behold 
there was a certain man before Him who had the 
dropsy.’ It is not said that the man was brought 
there, as some have supposed, that a kind of trap 
might be purposely set for our Lord. Still, it is clear 
that there were persons present who wished to see 
how He would act. ‘And Jesus answering,’ as One 
Who knew their thoughts and intentions, ‘spoke to 
the lawyers,’ or Scribes, ‘and Pharisees saying, Is it 
lawful to heal on the Sabbath-day? But they held 
their peace.’ Thus, if a trap was laid, He turned it 
as it were against His critics, and put the question 
plainly to them that He might drive them to giving 
an opinion. It was one of the devices of His. 
enemies to get Him to pledge Himself on certain 
questions of the day, on which they themselves. 
wished to remain unpledged. Their whole conduct 
showed that they objected to His healing on the 
Sabbath. But to lay down a positive doctrine against 
such works of mercy might have brought on them 
a loss of popularity. This was the reason why they 
did not deny the Divine mission of St. John Baptist, 
while at the same time they did not avail themselves. 
of it. Now again they take refuge in silence, whereas 
it was their business, as the authorized teachers of 
the people, to have an answer ready for all such 
questions. 

Having asked the question, and obtained no. 
answer, our Lord gave His own answer by the 
miracle which followed. ‘But He taking him, healed 
him, and sent him away.’ The Greek word seems to. 
imply that our Lord took hold of the poor sufferer, 
and healed him by His touch. ‘And answering 
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them He said, Which of you shall have an ox or an 
ass fall into a pit, and will not immediately draw him 
out on the Sabbath-day? And they could not answer 
Him to these things.’ Thus the argument which He 
used was an appeal of the same kind to plain reason 
and common practice as He had employed before. 
A necessary act, whether of charity or of any other 
virtue, did not cost them a moment’s hesitation on 
the Sabbath-day. Why then should they make it a 
cause of scandal that He worked this miracle at such 
a time? We must consider what His miracles were 
to our Lord, as well as His desire and commission to 
set up the true and perfect doctrine concerning the 
Sabbath. The miracles were a part of His Mission 
in the world. For it belonged to that mission that it 
should be attested by a chain of evidence of which 
the miracles, which showed His power over diseases 
and corporal afflictions of every kind, as well as His 
empire over the evil spirits, were a part. He was. 
therefore sent, as He implies in this passage, to work 
miracles as well as to teach. When His miracles 
were wrought on the Sabbath-day, they became evi- 
dences of His office in the world, and moreover they 
became a part of the special homage and worship of 
God for which that day had been instituted, a service 
of praise and thanksgiving, giving God great honour 
by testifying to His supreme dominion over the 
physical and spiritual world, such as was not given 
by ordinary good actions, testifying also to His good- 
ness and mercy and compassion for the miseries of 
men, both physical and spiritual, and thus setting 
forth the loving character of the new dispensation 
committed to our Lord. Instead of being forbidden 
by the law of the Sabbath, they were, of all works 
which our Lord could do, except acts of direct 
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adoration and of spiritual mercy in teaching the 
people, the most fit and congenial to the great boon 
of the Sabbath, which was given to men not simply 
as a day of rest, but as a day in which they might 
devote themselves to the special honouring of God 
and the study of His Law and of Divine things in 
general. 

For our Lord to forbear working in this way for 
the glory of the Father, would have been to check 
Himself in the work and service which He had under- 
taken, as well as to deny the strong impulses of His 
Sacred Heart, which always urged Him on, at the 
sight of any human affliction, to relieve it according 
to His power. Perhaps He never forebore to work 
a miracle when He had the opportunity, that is, 
ordinarily, when there was faith enough on the part 
of the recipient or suppliant. And we find that many 
of His miracles were wrought on the Sabbath, pro- 
bably for another reason, that is for the very purpose 
of attracting attention and setting forth the true 
doctrine as to the observance of that sacred day. 
Moreover the Sabbath was a very convenient day 
for such works, being designed by God as evidences 
of our Lord’s Mission. For that day brought the 
people together into the synagogues or Temple, and 
thus secured for the miracle, as an evidence, a 
greater publicity and notoriety, and this at a time 
when the minds of those present were more or less 
prepared by good thoughts about God, and holy dis- 
positions, for the exercise of faith. And the miracles 
were also, in this regard, the best preparation and 
introduction for His holy teaching, which was 
connected thereby with the wonderful works of old 
of which the people could hear in the passages of 
Scripture then read tothem. This miracle, indeed, 
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was not wrought in the synagogue, but probably after 
the synagogue service. And it was a habit with our 
Lord, as it seems, to confer some blessing, external or 
internal, on the occasions when He was invited to a 
feast. This He now proceeded to do on this occasion, 
giving both the guests and the host who had invited 
Him a banquet of heavenly doctrine and true wisdom, 
far more precious than the entertainment which He 
was receiving. For the Sacred Heart was full of 
love, and on fire to benefit men in every way that was 
open to Him. 

‘ Again, He spoke a parable also to them that were 
invited, marking how they chose the first seats at the 
table, saying to them, When thou art invited to a 
wedding, sit not down in the first place, lest perhaps 
one more honourable than thou be invited by him, 
and he that invited thee and him come and say to 
thee, Give this man place, and then thou begin with 
shame to take the lowest place. But when thou art 
invited, go and sit down in the lowest place, that 
when he who doth invite thee cometh, he may say 
to thee, Friend, go up higher. Then shalt thou have 
glory before them that sit at table with thee. Because 
every one that exalteth himself shall be humbled, 
and he that humbleth himself shall be exalted.’ It 
would seem that the occasion was one on which there 
were a number of invited guests, chiefly, we may 
suppose, Pharisees like the host. It was left to them 
to choose their own places at the table, and our Lord 
observed them as they came in, taking what appeared 
the best places. The parable, as St. Luke cites it, 
was a gentle reproof of this way of acting, on account 
of its folly. It showed a certain amount of pride 
and selfishness, and was an index of interior qualities 
in the heart which might expose men to great dangers. 
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For it might be taken as showing that such people 
would put themselves forward for honour and dis- 
tinction in other more important matters, ambition- 
ing and seizing positions for which they were unfit, 
and in which they might do great harm to themselves 
and others, and incur great disgrace thereby. What 
our Lord points out is that it is the Providential rule 
of the ordinary government of human affairs that 
those who exalt themselves shall be humbled and 
those who abase themselves exalted. This rule He 
illustrates by what might happen on occasion of any 
great banquet, such as a wedding-feast, in which the 
host would not leave the places at the table unallotted, 
so that if the best places were occupied at random 
by the first comers, those who had thus seated them- 
selves first might have to undergo the public humili- 
ation of being sent down even to the lowest place 
at the table. This was not a wedding-feast, but 
the evil desire of self-exaltation was shown in the 
conduct of those to whom our Lord spoke, indirectly 
reproving them for their display of selfishness, and 
putting His teaching on the ground of simple impolicy, 
which made the reproof less severe. 

This was the spiritual alms which our Lord then 
gave to these guests—containing a doctrine far deeper 
and more important than they suspected. For it is 
indeed the way of God in His Providence to be 
constantly humbling those who exalt themselves, 
and exalting those who humble themselves, striking 
down the boastful and proud, even when to all 
human appearance they have reason to trust in 
the stability of their position. Thus prudent and 
thoughtful men are at once alarmed for their friends, 
when they see in them anything of pride and arro- 
gance, because they expect that Providence will 
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bring about their humiliation in the eyes of the 
world. For it is a part of God’s rule to keep men 
alive to the danger of self-exaltation, and the manner 
in which this Divine object is accomplished varies 
indeed from time to time, and yet the object is 
inevitably attained. Thus God did not strike the 
wicked King Herod, of whom we read in the Acts, 
though he had slain one Apostle and imprisoned 
another with the intention of putting him to death, 
until he had listened with complacency to the words 
of his flatterers, who said ‘it is the voice of a God not 
of aman.’ All history is full of examples of the same 
rule, which was recognized even by the heathen, as 
we see in poets like #¥schylus. But our Lord had 
in His mind a deeper meaning for His parable. For 
He was thinking of the spiritual Kingdom of God, in 
which this law of the exaltation of those who humble 
themselves and the humiliation of those who exalt 
themselves is invariable, in which the highest graces 
are won on the condition of self-abasement, and the 
greatest falls and ruins ensured by self-elation and 
pride. 

Having thus fed the souls of the guests, our Lord 
added a special counsel to the host who entertained 
them. He did not reprove him for his entertain- 
ment, but, in the same gentle and almost playful way, 
He suggested a Divine rule of conduct which would 
certainly be of immense benefit to him. It would 
raise his thoughts to heavenly interests, which 
perhaps he had never dreamt of advancing in the way 
now suggested by our Lord. It would make him 
look to the employment of any ample means which he 
might possess in a mianner which would be a greater 
exercise of charity, and so secure for himself a reward 
in the next world instead of in this. ‘And He said 
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to him also who had invited Him, When thou makest 
a dinner or a supper, call not thy friends nor thy 
kinsmen nor thy neighbours who are rich, lest perhaps 
they also invite thee again, and a recompence be 
made thee. But when thou makest a feast, call the 
poor, the maimed, the lame, the blind, and thou shalt 
be blessed, because they have not wherewith to render 
thee recompence, for recompence shall be made thee 
at the resurrection of the just.’ 

What is meant is not that there are to be no enter- 
tainments among friends of equal means, kinsmen, 
neighbours, and others. For these have their part in 
the arrangements of society as such, and are good 
for the cultivation and increase of mutual charities 
and friendly offices. But it is meant that it is far 
better that money should be spent in charity on those 
who are in need or in misery, and who have no 
earthly means or opportunities of returning the kind- 
ness. Even in society it would not be well to enter- 
tain others for the sake of being entertained and 
feasted in return. For allsuch entertainments must 
have a higher motive than selfishness. But even 
good people in the world seldom consider what an 
opportunity of grace and even of prudence is open 
to them if they will use their riches in the way of 
charity. We shall soon speak of the steward who 
was commended by his lord for making a clever, 
though unjust, use of his opportunities to secure 
himself friends, and our Lord, when He gave that 
parable, told His disciples to make themselves friends 
of the mammon of iniquity. What He now re- 
commends to His host is practically the same, to 
consider the most ordinary employments of time or 
of the kindly use of wealth as occasions which may be 
turned to the benefit of his soul, to understand the 
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immense field laid open to him in the Providence of 
God by the existence on all sides of him of so many 
different forms of human misery, a field by the 
working of which he might so easily secure to him- 
self treasures and helps of incalculable richness and 
efficacy. Blessed indeed are those who have the 
good things of this world at their disposal, and who 
understand, as holy David says, concerning the poor 
and needy. Still more blessed those, whether rich 
or poor, who learn to labour in every action of their 
lives to gain something for the Kingdom of Heaven, 
and to do something that may be recompenced in the 
resurrection of the just. 

It would almost seem as if St. Luke had been able 
to gather a complete narrative of what passed on 
this Sabbath, either from the Pharisee who enter- 
tained our Lord or from some one of the company 
present. He has already told us of the miracle on 
the dropsical man, of our Lord’s question to the 
Pharisees, of the healing the poor sufferer before 
Him, and of His words explaining the doctrine of 
the Sabbath. He has added what our Lord said 
to the invited guests, and the instruction which He 
gave to the host. This man may afterwards have 
become a disciple, and may have delighted to relate 
to the Evangelist all the incidents of this remarkable 
day. There are little touches in the story which 
make us think that it may have been originally re- 
lated by an eye-witness, and the insertion of the 
instruction given to the host makes it probable that 
it came from him. In any case St. Luke has more 
to tell. Very likely the entertainment proceeded 
happily and joyously, as was natural after the work- 
ing of so beautiful a miracle. Our Lord must have 
been the centre of all eyes wherever He was, and 
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His gracious and sweet discourse must have spread 
out a soft atmosphere of peaceful and holy thoughts 
all around. And so it seems that the guests them- 
selves were led on to speak of the things of God. ' 
This gave our Lord an opportunity of adding a 
further head of instruction, into which He was able 
to throw a note of warning, being already master of 
His audience and sure of their goodwill. 

‘When one of them that sat at table with Him had 
heard these things, he said to Him, Blessed is he 
that shall eat bread in the Kingdom of God.’ The 
remark was evidently suggested by our Lord’s words 
about the recompence at the resurrection of the just. 
It is as if he had said, Yes, indeed, to be admitted 
to the feast then to be made would be a blessing 
well worth toiling and spending for. And then our 
Lord was able to go further in the doctrine which 
He was teaching, and to add to what had been said 
in the merciful though severe warning contained in 
the parable of the Great Supper. He seemed to 
tell them that it was indeed a blessed thing to eat 
bread in the Kingdom of God, and that there would 
be no lack of invitation to that blessing on the part 
of God. But still there would be many excluded 
from that blessing by their own act, who would be 
invited and who would refuse. Here again the fault 
is laid to men’s own slothfulness, dulness, heedless- 
ness. They will be so engrossed in worldly and 
temporal matters, as to have no attention to give to 
the call of God. 

‘But He said to him, A certain man made a great 
supper, and invited many. And he sent his servant 
at the hour of supper to say to them that were 
invited that they should come, for now all things 
aré ready. And they begun all at once to make 
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excuse. The first said to him, I have bought a 
farm, and I must needs go out and see it, I pray 
thee, hold me excused. And another said, I have 
bought five yoke of oxen, and I go to try them, I 
pray thee, hold me excused. And another said, I 
have married a wife, and therefore I cannot come. 
And the servant returning told these things to his 
lord. Then the master of the house, being angry, 
said to his servant, Go out quickly into the streets 
and lanes of the city, and bring in hither the poor, 
and the feeble, and the blind, and: the lame. And 
the servant said, Lord, it is done as thou hast com- 
manded, and yet there is room. And the lord said 
to the servant, Go out into the highways and hedges, 
and compel them to come in, that my house may be 
filled. But I say unto you, that none of those men 
that were invited, shall taste of my supper.’ 

It would seem, in the first place, that the great 
supper of which our Lord here speaks must be that 
‘eating of bread in the Kingdom of God,’ of which 
one of the company had spoken to Him. That is, 
the great supper is the blessed feast of the eternal 
joys in the presence of God and our Lord, in the 
company of all the angels and saints, and the great 
multitude of the redeemed. But, as the invitation 
of God in His Kingdom is not simply to Heaven, 
but to Heaven by means of the faithful use of grace 
on earth, we may well extend the meaning of the 
_ banquet to that feast of God which consists in all 
the various gifts of grace which are offered to us in 
the Church, all that God has prepared for us by the 
right use of which we may gain the future glories. 
This feast is prepared of old from the beginning of 
._ the world, for there never has been a time when any 
child of Adam could not reconcile himself to God by 
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penitence, faith, and the use of whatever means of 
grace were open to him. But the feast of the Gospel 
is said to be prepared and ready, when the whole 
system, by means of which the fruits of the Precious 
Blood are brought home to the souls of men, is 
arranged and thrown open in the Church as the 
result of our Lord’s Passion, Resurrection, and 
Ascension. Those who gave in their faith and 
submission to our Lord before that time, under 
whatever dispensation, may be said to have been 
invited and to have come in as far as possible, and 
thus they enjoyed the fruits of all that had been or 
was to be done by Him. In a special way the 
preaching of the Gospel by our Lord Himself was 
the announcement to the invited that they should 
come, for now all things are ready. 

We must always remind ourselves that our Lord 
was now speaking to the Jews, and especially to 
those in authority among them, who, in relation to 
the Gentiles, were the first and original guests 
invited to the Gospel banquet. In this sense our 
Lord Himself may be considered as sent to announce 
the supper, and, after Him, the Apostles and 
preachers of the Church who spoke in His name. 
He had now been nearly three years preaching 
among them, and the result had been as the parable 
tells us, that the men invited would not come to the 
supper. ‘They began all at once,’ that is, one as 
soon as the others, ‘to make excuse.’ The Fathers 
see in the three excuses of which mention is made a 
reference to the three-fold concupiscences which keep 
men from closing with the invitations of God. There 
is the concupiscence of the flesh, the concupiscence 
of the eyes, and the pride of life. Otherwise, there is 
the love of sensual pleasure, and the love of money 
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and possessions, and the solicitude of earthly cares 
and business, which are like the thorns which choke 
the good seed in the parable of the Sower. The 
pride of life may be put with the love of possessions, 
the concupiscence of the eyes with the engrossment 
of secular cares, the concupiscence of the flesh with 
sensual pleasure. All the objects which are thus set 
before men as the satisfaction of their hearts and 
minds are things in themselves not forbidden in the 
right degree. So there was no sin in the man who 
had bought a farm or a field, no sin in the man who 
had bought five yoke of oxen, no sin in the man 
who had married a wife. Yet our Lord makes the 
first two excuse themselves discourteously, and the 
third not so much excuse himself as bluntly refuse 
tocome. They preferred these things to the supper 
to which they were invited, and to the favour of the 
lord whose invitation they disregarded. One class 
of men, figured in the first of the three, are too fond 
of property and position to care for the things of 
God, another class is too much devoted to temporal 
cares, and another class loves bodily pleasure so 
much as to have no care for the best interests of the 
soul. This last class, represented by the man who 
says he has married a wife, and so cannot come, is 
in this respect worse than the other two, because 
engrossment in carnal delights not only shuts out 
the care for spiritual things, but it deadens and 
brutalizes the soul even more than the other con- 
cupiscences. 

It may be said that if our Lord is speaking, in the 
first instance, of the rejection of the invitation of 
God by the Jews and their rulers, it might be ex- 
pected that He should attribute their blindness and 
obstinacy to motives other than those of the three 
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common concupiscences. It might be expected that 
He would speak of their pride and self-seeking, the 
worldly and political motives of interest which made 
them so anxious that the state of things, in which 
they found themselves so much considered, so well 
off as to all material interests, and which made them 
enjoy'so much influence with the people, should not 
be interfered with and endangered, as might. have 
been the case if they had encouraged the movement 
of the multitude to put their faith in Him. But, as 
a matter of fact, it is a truth of experience that these 
common concupiscences are at the root of all such 
action as theirs. The great need of these men was 
repentance and conversion, such as might have been 
theirs if they had sincerely made themselves disciples 
of St. John, and so fit for the reception of the Gospel 
truths. And thus the picture which paints the gene- 
rality of mankind in their resistance to grace is a true 
description of them also, and of their resolute indif- 
ference to the teaching which might have brought 
them within the reach of their salvation, the first- 
fruits of which would have been a humble docility to 
the Divine Teacher Himself. 

In any description of the dealings of God with men 
in human language and imagery, there must always 
be something left out on account of the inadequacy 
-of the vehicle in which the representation is con- 
veyed. Inthe case before us no human image can 
-convey any true idea of the richness of the banquet 
which God has prepared for those who will accept it, 
nor, again, of the misery of those who do not close 
-with the invitation, nor, again, of the dignity of Him 
‘Whose offer is so contemptuously neglected. All 
these are elements in the state of things which is 
represented in the parable, which the parable itself 
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can only leave untouched, to be understood by those 
who can fill up the picture, to some extent, for them- 
selves. Yet these explain the severity with which 
these men are dealt with, by explaining the crime 
which they commit when they turn away from the 
offers made them. They are not in any sense inde- 
pendent of God, as the invited guests may have been 
of the lord inthe parable. They do not understand 
that the invitation is a most loving command from 
One Who has a right to command, they do not 
understand what they decline, and at what danger 
to themselves they decline it. Thus there is more 
reason in the indignation of God against the Jews, 
and others like them, than in the anger of the lord 
against the invited guests. But our Lord does not 
dwell on this any further than to make the lord say 
at the end of the parable that not one of them shall 
taste of his supper. The main point on which He 
now insists is the immense love of God for the souls 
of men, and His burning desire that His banquet 
shall not have been spread in vain. The lord of the 
banquet sends out once and again, but not to entreat 
them who have rejected his overtures to enter into 
themselves and withdraw their refusal. 

There is something in the counsels of God which 
resembles some action of this kind. For we findina 
later parable that He is represented as sending over 
and over again to the wicked husbandmen, and at 
last sending His Son. But here our Lord puts 
forward the other aspect of the truth. The lord 
turns away at once from the invited guests. He 
sent first into the streets and lanes of the city for the 
poor, the lame, the feeble, and the blind. Then, 
when there was still room, he sends outside, the 
highways and hedges must be searched, men are to 
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be compelled to come in, that his house may be 
filled. It matters not that those who eat of the 
banquet are the poor and the feeble and the blind 
and the lame, or even strangers to the city, way- 
farers, wanderers, outcasts. The banquet-chamber 
must be filled, and filled with men who had not been 
invited and then rejected the invitation. If we are 
to understand by these first invited guests, the Jews 
to whom our Lord was now preaching, it is natural 
to look to those who were not Jews as represented by 
those who are brought in to supply the forfeited 
places. These, in the parable, are said to be of two 
classes. First, there are dwellers in the city, but 
poor, feeble, blind, and lame, men who had no posi- 
tion or capacity to fit them to be the guests in such 
a feast. These are brought in, and the servant tells 
his lord that there is still room for more. The second 
time he is sent forth, this time outside the city, into 
the highways and hedges, which are to be ransacked 
for guests. 

It is natural that we should seek in the history 0 
the Gospel Kingdom for classes which may answer 
to those two sets of men. Some writers find them in 
the nations more or less neighbouring on or con- 
nected with the holy people, in the first place, and in 
the more remote heathen nations in the second. We 
may remind ourselves that in the later centuries of 
the Jewish dispensation there was always a large 
class of persons gathered round the Synagogue who 
did not belong to it, those heathen ‘fearers of the 
Lord,’ as they are called in the later Psalms. They 
believed in and worshipped the true God, but they 
are not strictly proselytes nor bound to the obser- 
vance of the Mosaic Law. ‘This class must have 
increased immensely as the Jewish communities were 
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providentially spread over almost the whole Roman 
and Greek world. We meet with them in the 
Gospels, in the centurion at Capharnaum and others, 
we find them in the Acts, in Cornelius and his 
friends, the first actually Gentile Christians. They 
furnished, as a matter of fact, large multitudes to the 
Apostolic Church, indeed that Church may have 
been said, outside Jerusalem and Judza, to have 
been chiefly composed of them. These may answer 
to the first set of guests gathered in to the banquet 
from the city itself. But outside and beyond them 
lay the still larger multitudes of the heathen who as 
yet had no knowledge of God, and these also were to 
be gathered in by the preaching of St. Paul and a 
host of Apostolic men after him. This preaching to 
the Gentiles, strictly so called, began then, it has 
continued ever since, and will continue to the end of 
time, as long as there is any corner in the world, 
however remote, which has not heard of the name of 
our Lord. These Gentile nations may answer to 
the second class of men who are brought in to the 
banquet, from the highways and the hedges. 

Our Lord makes the master of the house say, 
Compel them to come in,’ and He thus shows the 
intense eagerness of God for the conversion of sinners. 
The language suits the lord in the parable, for he 
might have had power to use force, and the force 
which he might use could not be complained of when 
the result of its use was to bring home to men so 
great a benefit. But it is well known that God never 
does violence to the human will, which He has 
created free, and that men are not to be compelled 
to accept the Gospel graces against their will. In 
the case of children and others, entirely dependent 
on their parents or masters, it may certainly be said 
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that their consent is taken for granted, to their own 
immense benefit, but it is not forced on them against 
their will. The word which our Lord uses to express 
the great desire of the master of the house, must thus 
be interpreted according to our knowledge of the 
circumstances of the case which is here represented 
ina figure. The heathen—for it is of the last set of 
guests that the word is used—may be said to have 
_ been compelled to come in by the cogency of the 
marvellous miracles wrought by the Apostles who 
preached to them, by the exceeding beauty and 
simplicity of the Christian faith and doctrine, by the 
overpowering charity and perfection which they saw 
in the Christians, by that new and most efficacious. 
weapon, of which St. Paul speaks as ‘the foolishness 
of preaching,’ the Word of God in the mouths of 
Apostolic men, striking on their hearts as a trumpet- 
blast which wakes up the sleeping echoes in the 
cliffs, and by the manifold interior graces which were 
poured into the souls of those who heard it willingly. 
The Church alone presents a home to the soul of 
man in which it finds itself at peace, and surrounded 
by means of satisfaction for all its various needs and 
cravings, its yearnings for light and pardon and grace 
and security. This is a form of the compulsion here 
spoken of. And in other ways also God may be said 
to compel men to come in, by forcing on them a 
sense of their deep miseries, their poverty in good, 
their want of spiritual power, and then also visiting 
their lives with the gentle discipline of chastisements 
and trials and afflictions and sorrows, to which so 
many souls will owe their eternal salvation. 

The parable closes with the denunciation of per- 
petual banishment against those who refused the 
first invitation of the lord. ‘But I say unto you, 
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that none of those men that were invited shall taste 
of my supper.’ This represents a feature in the ways 
of God on which our Lord seems to have desired to 
insist. It almost appears to be the chief point in the 
parable, as if answering the exclamation of the guest, 
‘ Blessed is he that shall eat meat in the Kingdom of 
God,’ by such words as, ‘ Yes, but who of those who 
have this blessing offered them will accept it?’ Just 
at this time our Lord was evidently most anxious to 
impress on those who came across His preaching the 
extreme importance of closing with the graces offered 
tothem. The time of grace was soon to pass away, 
perhaps never to return. It need not be said that an 
opportunity once neglected can never be recovered. 
But all opportunities must be taken when they occur. 
They pass away, and their return cannot be reckoned 
on. The men in the parable of whom these terrible 
words are said, had done more than simply neglect a 
most gracious invitation. They had spurned it with 
something of contumely and of insult to the lord.. 
They had shown that they deliberately preferred 
other occupations to his feast. To be negligent of 
God is one thing, and to be contemptuous of God is 
another. The attitude of the Jews had now become 
one of contempt, not unmixed with absolute hatred. 
For such persons there is but little chance of con- 
version, for their condition, as far as that is possible 
with men in this world, almost approaches that of 
the inveterate enemies of God and man. 

Thus ends the account given us by the Evangelist 
of this memorable entertainment. We may fairly 
suppose that there were many such occasions in the 
course of our Lord’s Ministry, in which the hosts 
who invited Him were rather ignorant than malicious, 
good in many ways, ready to learn from Him, though. 
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as yet at some distance from the full light. The 
people whom He met at such feasts would naturally 
be of very various degrees of virtue and piety, and 
among them there might be some on whom His 
teaching and conversation fell like a gentle dew, 
softening their hearts, rousing up in them whatever 
there was of good, and touching powerfully the 
sources of compunction and conversion. The art of 
Apostolical conversation is one of the most delicate 
and beautiful of the instruments which God uses for 
the benefit of souls, and it must have been possessed 
in its fulness by our Lord, Who clothed all His 
actions and demeanour and words with the most 
lovely and gracious affability. There were thousands 
of houses in the country in which the old traditions 
of charity and piety must have been the rule of life, 
and where souls were to be found who could profit 
largely from the presence of our Lord. It is a con- 
solation to think how much there must have been 
in His daily life at a time like this in which He may 
have found cause for grateful and loving acknow- 
ledgment to His Father. 

St. Luke passes on to other teachings of our Lord 
in Judza or Perea, in which what He had already 
said elsewhere was repeated and insisted on. There 
are usually some variations in the later teaching, in 
harmony with the circumstances of the time. The 
specimen before us is an instance of this. When 
our Lord had before spoken about the necessity of 
not loving father or mother more than Himself, His 
words were addressed to the Apostles only. When 
He had spoken to the multitudes, after the Confession 
of St. Peter and the prediction of the Passion, He had 
said nothing about hating those who are naturally 
dearest to man. That He should now be followed by 
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great multitudes cannot surprise us. It was usually 
the case with Him, and if He was now in a part of 
the country in which He had not before preached, the 
people would be still more attracted by His presence. 
Many of them may have had very imperfect notions 
about the character of His doctrines and of its 
requirements, and may have followed Him because 
others did so, and because of His miracles. The 
time of the great trial of the Passion was close at 
hand, and it was well that the warning which He 
had given in Galilee, when the doctrine of the Cross 
was first proclaimed, should now be repeated. ‘And 
there went great multitudes with Him. And turning 
He said to them, If any man come to Me, and hate 
not his father and mother and wife and children and 
brethren and sisters, yea, and his own life also, he 
cannot be My disciple. And whosoever doth not 
carry his cross, and come after Me, cannot be My 
disciple.’ 

We have here to understand what it is that our 
Lord means when He says that, in order to be His 
disciple, a man must hate father and mother and wife 
and children and brothers and sisters, yea, and his 
own life also. In the first place, what is it to be His 
disciple? It may mean either of two things—dis- 
-cipleship as far as was obligatory, as we should say of 
ordinary Christians, who are bound to the observance 
of the commandments, or of the counsels as far as 
they belong to their individual vocations, and that 
kind of discipleship which is the vocation of Aposto- 
lical men, who are called to follow our Lord in the 
arduous work of preaching and propagating the 
Gospel. We may suppose that the words cannot be 
entirely confined to either of these classes, but as 
they are primarily addressed to the multitudes, their 
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first meaning must refer to that discipleship which is 
obligatory on all, and that when our Lord invites 
and calls any one to the observation of the counsels 
beside that of the commandments, or still more, to 
the work of the Apostolical life, it is meant that a 
man so called must hate father and mother and all 
that\are dearest to him in the sense in which such 
hatred is required towards such relations. 

The next question is, what is meant by this 
hatred? The language here goes beyond that which 
our Lord had used when He gave His great charge 
to the Apostles.t Then He had said, ‘ He that loveth 
father or mother more than Me is not worthy of Me, 
and he that loveth son or daughter more than Me, is 
not worthy of Me. And he that taketh not up his 
cross and followeth Me, is not worthy of Me.’ Now 
He requires, not simply that no one should be loved 
more than He, but comparative hatred of those who 
are dearest to us in the natural order, if our regard 
for them in any way interferes with our love for Him. 
In the former case He had meant that, though we are 
to love our own with all due natural affection, still, we 
are not to allow the love of them to come between us 
and our Lord, that love is to give way, as a motive of 
action, to the love of our Lord. The difference now 
made is that our Lord speaks of hatred, that is, that 
besides choosing our Lord’s will and the requirements 
of His law, before all human love, we are to have a 
most true aversion and hatred for any human affection, 
however natural and legitimate, which interferes with 
what we are to feel and do out of love for our Lord. 
And it is the same with our own life also. That is, we 
are not simply to surrender it, if so be, in obedience 
to our duty to Him. We are to be ready for this 
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with a real and true hatred of it, in so far as it comes 
between usand Him. There have been in times of 
persecution, and there may be at any time, occasions 
when Christians have had to act as if they hated the 
objects of natural love, and our Lord now counsels 
the preparation of the heart for such occasions. 
The passage about the carrying the cross must be 
understood in the same way as before. We are to 
bear the daily burthen of the commandments and 
counsels, the hard and laborious works, afflictions, 
and persecutions which belong to us as disciples of 
our Lord in any of the degrees spoken of above, to 
bear that cross joyously as well as obediently, in 
order to be in the proper sense His disciples. 

We are familiar enough with these Divine words, . 
though our familiarity does not ensure their fulfilment 
of them in ourselves. But they must have sounded 
strange indeed in the ears of many among the multi- 
tude, who may have had altogether temporal and 
carnal notions of the new Kingdom and of the con- 
dition of the followers of its gracious and most 
loveable King. Our Lord proceeds to give them 
reasons founded on common prudence, not so much 
for the truth that the disciples must hate their 
dearest relatives and themselves also, as for the 
warning which He gives them as to the conditions of 
discipleship to Him. Heseems tosay, I tell you this 
at once that you may count the cost, and be under 
no deception as to what will be required of you if 
you follow Me. It is but common wisdom to count 
the cost before you embark in any undertaking, ‘ For 
which of you having a mind to build a tower, doth 
not first sit down and reckon the charges that are 
necessary, whether he hath wherewith to finish it, 
lest after he hath laid the foundation, and is not 
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able to finish it, all that see it begin to mock him, 
saying, This man began to build and was not able 
to finish.’ And then, as if remembering that the 
Christian course was a warfare as well as a building, 
He puts the same truth under this other image. 
‘For what king about to make war against another 
king, doth not first sit down and think whether he be 
able; with ten thousand, to meet him that, with twenty 
thousand, cometh against him? Or else, whilst the 
other is yet afar off, sending an embassy, he desireth 
conditions of peace. So likewise every one of you 
that doth not renounce all that he possesseth, cannot 
be My disciple.’ 

The two-fold imagery which our Lord here employs 
may serve very well to represent to us the double 
character of the difficulties which are to be encountered 
in the spiritual life considered as the following of 
our Lord. It is an edifice, beginning with the digging 
of foundations, deep and secure, and continued by 
the painful and costly toil of laying brick upon brick, 
or stone upon stone, until the building rises high 
in the air like a tower, soaring above the earth and 
reaching the heavens. This daily and continual 
labour requires perseverance as well as an abundance 
of materials, and it must occupy our whole lives till 
the end is gained. But it is an edifice which has 
another aspect, as the rebuilding of the walls of 
Jerusalem had to be carried on by men who were 
girt to battle, their swords in one hand and their 
tools for building in the other. The very laying 
the foundations alarms all the hostility of most 
watchful, sleepless, powerful, and bitter enemies, 
and they will beset us during the whole of our life 
with various temptations which will cease only with 
life itself. ‘These are the conditions under which the 
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discipleship to our Lord must be undertaken, and 
it is therefore most foolish and imprudent to enter 
on the undertaking with a light and careless heart. 
They are conditions which may well appal the 
boldest, especially when it is considered that the 
conflict is to last for life. 

Here, again, we must remember what has been 
said about the difficulties of salvation. The obstacles 
are enormous, but the aids of grace are far more 
powerful. What our Lord desires is not that we 
should shrink back as cowards, but that we should 
arm ourselves as soldiers for the fight. He would 
have us consider all these things, and then use the 
same instrument of consideration as to the motives 
which urge us to the undertaking of the warfare, the 
necessity of salvation, the lesson of the judgments 
of God, the example and instruction of our Lord, 
the love we owe Him for His Passion, and the 
greatness of the Redemption purchased thereby. 
And He sums up in one word the price that we must 
pay for the victory over all our enemies, the truth 
to which all our considerations of the dangers to be 
faced, the enemies to be overcome, the reward to be 
gained, must lead us, and the one word in which the 
truth is conveyed is renunciation. ‘So likewise every 
one of you that doth not renounce all he possesseth, 
cannot be My disciple.’ This renouncement must be 
in all as to affection. Nothing must be loved or 
valued or clung to at the cost of the love of our Lord. 
But in many it must be actual, and in any case actual 
renouncement is the best security for renouncement 
in affection, and removes a thousand difficulties out 
of our way as our Lord’s followers. But our Lord 
does not here draw out that doctrine, and indeed, 
He had not as yet delivered to His disciples the 
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counsels of poverty, humility, chastity, and the 
like. 

That the subject of entire renunciation may have 
been in our Lord’s mind when He spoke these last 
words, in connection with the Apostles and others 
who had carried them out or was to carry them out 
to the letter, may be concluded from the sentence 
which He immediately added, ‘Salt is good. But 
if the salt should lose its savour, wherewith shall it 
be salted? It is neither profitable for the land nor 
the dunghill, but shall be cast out.” He had already 
used the image of salt of His disciples generally, 
but principally, no doubt, of those who were nearest 
to Him, in the Sermon on the Mount. Then He 
had said, after giving the Beatitudes, ‘You are the 
salt of the earth. But if the salt have lost its savour, 
by what shall it be salted? It is then good for 
nothing, but to be cast out and be trodden upon 
by men.’ The Apostles were not as yet chosen 
when these words were uttered, nor may all of 
them at that time have actually renounced all 
that they had in the world. Their sacrifice was 
not completed. But our Lord knew that the time 
would come when it would be completed both in 
their case and in the case of thousands of others, 
and that the succession of those who would follow 
them in this respect would be continued for ever 
in the Church as long as the world lasted. More- 
over, there is a very true sense indeed in which the 
whole body of the faithful is spoken of as the salt 
of the earth, by means of which the rest of the 
world is preserved in whatever of good remains to 
it. And indeed in the earliest ages it began to be 
the case that one of the greatest influences for good 
in the Church lay in the holy lives of its members in 
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general. The means by which the salt of the earth 
is kept fresh and full of savour is that renunciation of 
earthly goods and that hatred of all that interferes 
with the perfect following of our Lord of which He 
had been speaking. The corrupting and deteriorating 
influences on every side, however, were to be as He 
foresaw perpetually active, and alas! perpetually 
successful. And Christians were to be of necessity 
for ever on the watch against these insidious evils, 
stealthily eating away the life and vigour of the 
spiritual element in souls and in society in general. 
Therefore He subjoins the note of warning, ‘He 
that hath ears to hear, let him hear.’ 


CHAPTER IX. 


Parables of God’s love for sinners. 
St. Luke xv. 1—32 ; Story of the Gospels, § 124. 


St. Luxe now passes on to another subject, on 
which, as we may judge from the whole character of 
his Gospel, his tender and compassionate heart loved 
to dwell. He has always been considered as the 
Evangelist of the Priesthood and Atonement of our 
Lord, and certainly he often selects incidents and 
words of his Master which bear upon this aspect of 
the Mission of the Incarnate Son. In the passage of 
his Gospel now before us we have as many as three 
distinct parables or parabolic instructions of our 
Lord, in each of which the delight of God and of 
the Sacred Heart in the recovery of the penitent 
sinner is the chief feature. St. Luke tells us that 
the words of our Lord which are here recorded were 
occasioned, as happened so often, by the criticism of 
His enemies. We have already had more than one 
instance, in the history of the Galilean preaching, in 
which our Lord had defended Himself against the 
charge of being too lax in His intercourse with 
sinners. This had been the case when the blessed 
Evangelist St. Matthew had been called to the close 
following of our Lord, and in his joyous gratitude 
had made a great feast to Him in his house, at which 
‘a great many publicans and sinners had sat down 
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together with Jesus and His disciples.’! Then He 
had gently defended Himself by answering to the 
taunts and questions of the Scribes and Pharisees 
that they that are well have no need of a physician, 
but they that are sick. And He had also bidden His 
critics go and learn the meaning of the Scripture 
where it was said by Osee, ‘I will have mercy and 
not sacrifice.’2 He had complained of the treatment, 
first of St. John and then of Himself, by the people 
of that generation, who were like the children in the 
market-place, finding fault with His Precursor for 
his austerity and with Himself for His supposed 
laxity. Thus, when St. Luke tells us that, at the 
time which we have now reached, there was the 
same criticism made on Him as before, he adds 
another line to his testimony that the treatment our 
Lord met with in His later preaching in Judea was 
identical in many of its features with that which 
greeted the earlier teaching in Galilee. 

‘Now the publicans and sinners drew near unto 
Him to hear Him. And the Pharisees and Scribes 
murmured, saying, This Man receiveth sinners, and 
eateth with them.’ The words of the Scribes are an 
echo of the old charge made in Galilee, and we have 
as yet no account in this part of St. Luke of any 
incident which might have occasioned them, such as 
afterwards was found in the visit to the house of 
Zaccheus. But the incident of the publicans and 
sinners drawing near to hear Him was a constant 
feature in His preaching, as it is always a feature 
in the preaching of the Church and especially of her 
saints. The publicans and sinners of the Gospel 
represent some classes of men who are always to be 
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found in the world, classes who make no pretence to 
the practices of devotion and religion, and who are in 
consequence looked down upon by those who make a 
profession of better and higher things. They are 
sometimes almost given up as hopeless by the less 
fervent among the clergy, who may go to them when 
they. are called, as to a bed of sickness, but who 
generally leave them to themselves. Such men have 
often within them sorrow and remorse of conscience, 
promptings to reconciliation with God, the desire of 
a better life, and much readiness to embrace it, if the 
door is only opened to them by the charity of those 
to whom the ministry of reconciliation is committed 
by our Lord. 

But it is one of the privileges of sanctity to have 
the power of attracting such men, of inspiring them 
with confidence, and winning them to break the 
silence that has so long enchained their tongues and 
the winter that has frozen up their hearts. The 
saints breathe a fragrance around them which seems 
to invigorate men with the hope of God’s mercy, and 
their gentleness and sweetness, which are reflections 
of the character of our Lord, can soften the most 
obdurate as by a new revelation of God’s mercifulness 
and fatherly love. The Heart of our Lord was all 
on fire with the love of God and the love of God for 
man, which our Lord understood as no one else ever 
understood, and all His words and actions were 
‘steeped in the tenderness of His Heart. This 
explains to us how it is of necessity that the devo- 
tion to the Sacred Heart, when practised faithfully 
by priests, gives them a power over the hearts of 
‘sinners which is peculiar to itself. It seems inevit- 
able that a true devotion to the Sacred Heart must 
result in a great growth both in knowledge of our 
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Lord and in resemblance to Him, and His whole 
character and manner, which were endowed with 
this especial power of winning souls, are thus in- 
sensibly communicated to those who have to carry 
on in the world His work among men. 

We need not dwell on the murmuring of the 
Scribes and Pharisees, with some of whom it had 
become almost a second nature to find fault with 
whatever our Lord did and said. Their captiousness 
is only worthy of consideration as having furnished 
the occasion of the words of our Lord in reply. But 
St. Luke seems to mean to draw a silent contrast 
between them on the one hand, and the publicans 
and sinners on the other. The publicans draw near 
to hear our Lord, and the Scribes and Pharisees carp 
at Him and find fault with Him. The contrast shows 
us at least how much more difficult it is to convert 
hypocrites than to convert open sinners. All the 
attractive elements in our Lord’s words and charac- 
ter must have addressed themselves alike to both 
‘classes. Each class must have been conscious in 
the secret of their hearts of the need of reconciliation 
with God, and it seems wonderful to us that the 
Pharisees did not feel as the publicans felt when 
brought under the winning and consoling influence 
of our Lord. The truth seems to be that their 
hypocrisy, against which He so strongly warned the 
Apostles, made conversion and submission difficult 
to the one class, while the other was free from this 
danger. Conversion implied a great public humi- 
liation to the hypocrites, it implied a confession not 
only of their other sins, but of the imposture which 
they had been passing off upon the world. When 
this hindrance of conscious hypocrisy was united, as 
in the case of many of them, ‘to evil living, or to 
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ambition, or to covetousness and pride, it would 
produce in them obstacles to conversion which it 
might be very difficult to surmount. 

Our Lord’s answer on this occasion was more 
gentle in tone than when He had been attacked in 
Galilee. For now He did not blame His censurers 
for not understanding the Scriptures. His words are 
rather an effusion of the tenderness of His Sacred 
Heart, appealing to their own best feelings, and 
making almost an apology for the conduct which 
had seemed to them blameworthy. We may gather 
how full His Heart was of the love of sinners from 
the fact that He set forth the truths of which He was 
thinking in three different forms, each one of which 
has some peculiar feature in reference to the general 
argument. It is as if His enemies had touched a 
spring, which set His tongue, as it were, flowing on 
the subject on which He delighted to feed His 
thoughts. We must take these three separate 
portions of His apology one by one, trying at the 
same time to observe how they are connected with 
each other, and flow on, the latter from the former. 
First we have the parable of the shepherd seeking 
the wandering one of the flock, then that of the 
woman seeking the groat which she has lost, and 
then the long history of the Prodigal Son. In 
each case the rejoicing, whether of the owner of 
the lost sheep, or the owner of the lost groat, 
or of the father of the prodigal, is made a dis- 
tinct and very marked feature in the discourse. 
Indeed it would not be too much to say that the 
whole discourse, parable after parable, is directed to 
this end, the vindication of the tenderness shown to 
sinners by His Father, of which His own manner and 
method were the expression. At the end of the third 
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parable, the censurers of our Lord are themselves 
introduced in the person of the elder son. Thus we 
see that our Lord is chiefly intent on most gently 
and lovingly remonstrating with His enemies for 
finding fault with His conduct in this regard, which 
He vindicates by parallel cases from common life in 
the two first parables, and then in the third sketches 
the tender-heartedness of God for wandering sinners, 
which was the pattern which He Himself as Man 
was always following. 

‘And He spake to them this parable, saying, What 
man of you that hath a hundred sheep, and if he 
shall lose one of them, doth he not leave the ninety 
and nine in the desert, and go after that which was 
lost, until he find it? And when he hath found it, 
lay it upon his shoulders rejoicing, and coming home, 
call together his friends and neighbours, saying to 
them, Rejoice with me, for I have found my sheep 
which was lost? I say to you that even so there 
shall be joy in Heaven upon one sinner that doth 
penance, more than upon ninety-nine just who need 
not penance.’ The argument which our Lord here 
uses is of the same character with that of some of the 
answers about the Sabbath. Hehad reasoned, then, 
from the natural kindness with which men would 
take an ox or an ass on the Sabbath and lead it to 
water, or save an animal that had fallen into a pit, 
notwithstanding that the strict letter of the Law 
forbade all work on the Sabbath-day. And He had 
drawn a contrast, which enhanced the force of the 
argument saying, ‘ How much better is a man than a 
sheep?’4 And when a little before this time He had 
healed the woman who had a spirit of infirmity, He 
had argued, after speaking of the watering of the ox 
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or the ass, ‘ought not this daughter of Abraham,, 
whom Satan hath bound, lo, these eighteen years, be 
loosed from this bond on the Sabbath-day?’ Here 
the contrast is not drawn out, but it is implied, and 
our Lord seems to vary the images which He uses 
for the purpose of setting forth various truths con- 
cerning the souls of sinners, which made them so 
valuable in the sight of God. 

The image of the shepherd seeking the one lost 
sheep would naturally occur to our Lord in the 
pastoral country of Judza, in which, as has often 
been said, His Ministry now lay. Thus it might 
have been used by Him, as in harmony with the 
habits and scenery of the place in which He found 
Himself, as that of the sower and the seed, or the 
wheat and thecockle, had been used in Galilee. And. 
when He speaks of the ninety-nine as left in the 
‘desert,’ His hearers would understand that the 
country thus spoken of was not a desert in the 
common sense. But it may fairly be thought that: 
He had other and deeper reasons for the use of this. 
image on this occasion. We have already seen how 
lovingly He dwelt on this same image while at Jeru- 
salem for the feast of Tabernacles. He had now for 
a long time kept the thought of the Passion deli- 
berately before His mind, the mystery which He 
summed up in His words about the Good Shepherd 
giving His life for the sheep. While He was preach- 
ing in Judea during these months of the last year 
of His Ministry, this may be said to have been the 
most common contemplation of the Sacred Heart. It 
was also peculiarly appropriate to the work on which 
He was engaged, for at this time, more than ever,. 
He seems to have been burning with pastoral zeal, 
straining every nerve for the application to soul after: 
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soul of the merits of His Precious Blood. His 
love grew in its manifestations as His time became 
shorter, and in His dealings with sinners at this 
period He may have said to have illustrated 
St. John’s words concerning Him, that having loved 
His own who were in the world, He loved them to 
the end. 

The publicans and sinners, with whom He was 
now charged with letting Himself be too familiar, 
were in His eyes the lost sheep of His flock, for the 
recovery of whom He was preparing to lay down 
His Life. They were outcasts as well as lost sheep. 
The whole nation despised and, to some extent, 
socially excommunicated, the publicans, who repre- 
sented to them taxation in its most odious form, as 
the tribute levied by a foreign government which 
they could not resist. The Pharisees and priests 
looked down on those who belonged to the class of 
sinners. These men who despised them were the 
very men who ought to have sought them out, for 
they were, in fact, the shepherds of the people, now 
only using their authority to drive them away from 
the true Shepherd. They were men who incurred 
the guilt of those shepherds who were so vehemently 
denounced by Ezechiel the prophet, as when he says,. 
‘You eat the milk and you clothed yourselves with 
the wool, and you killed that which was fat, but My 
flock you did not feed. The weak you have not 
strengthened, and that which was sick you have 
not healed, and that which was broken you have not 
bound up, and that which was driven away you have 
not brought again, neither have you sought that 
which was lost, but you have ruled over them with 
rigour and with a high hand, and My sheep are 
scattered because there was no shepherd, and they 
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became the prey of all the beasts of the field, and 
were scattered.’ 

And still further the Prophet goes on, after 
denouncing the crimes of the shepherds, and their 
rejection, to prophesy in words which our Lord may 
well have had in His mind: ‘Thus saith the Lord 
God, Behold, I Myself will seek My sheep, and will 
visit them as the shepherd visiteth his flock in the 
day when he shall be in the midst of his sheep that 
were scattered, so I will visit My sheep, and will 
deliver them out of all the places where they have 
been scattered in the cloudy and dark day.’5 And 
now with regard to these lost sheep, that had taken 
place which is figured in the parable, for they had 
been lost, sought out, found, and brought home in 
triumph. If He ate and drank with them, as He 
had done once at the feast of St. Matthew, and would 
do again soon in the house of Zaccheus, that was 
but a poor figure indeed of the manifestation of joy 
which took place in Heaven at their conversion. They 
might feast Him and entertain Him after their poor 
rough coarse fashion, but with hearts full of the 
sincere love of the true penitent. He would accept 
their hospitality, join in their festivities, hallow their 
banquets, such as they were. For His Heart was 
full of ecstatic joy, and in its expansiveness and love 
of sympathy, He would call on all Heaven to rejoice 
and give thanks with Him. 

Our Lord’s Sacred Heart is so full of joy that He 
paints in a figure, in the circumstances of the parable, 
the details of His labours and His triumph. He 
speaks of the man who leaves ninety-nine out of a 
hundred sheep in the desert, to go in search of the one 
sheep that has strayed. He speaks of how he treats 
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it when it has been found, not driving it before him 
or even leading it, but carrying it home on his own 
shoulders. And then follow the other circumstances 
of his calling together his friends and neighbours and 
bidding them rejoice with him. No doubt, every 
detail of the picture has been chosen, not simply that 
we might have a representation, though in poor 
human colours, of the delight of the Sacred Heart, 
but because there is something in the carrying out of 
the great counsel of the Redemption in individual 
cases which corresponds to each of these details. It is 
needless to say that, although we may not be able to 
say with certainty that this principle as to the 
meaning of all details should be applied to the inter- 
pretation of every one of the parables, we might still 
consider it probable that it should be frequently 
so applied, when we remember the manner in which 
our Lord has Himself explained some few of the 
parables for us. 

This once admitted, it is natural to think that our 
Lord had present in His Sacred Heart the whole 
economy of Redemption, even those parts of it which 
may not strictly belong to the conversion of an indi- 
vidual sinner. Thus some of the Fathers interpret 
the feature of the leaving of the ninety and nine 
sheep in the desert, as if it had reference to what 
St. Paul says of our Lord, that He took not on Him 
the nature of angels, but He left the heavenly com- 
panies above in order to seek out the poor race of 
mankind. The great end and object of the Incarna- 
tion is the finding and recovering what was lost. 
This is the one sufficient answer to our Lord’s critics. 
When the shepherd is said to place the newly-found 
sheep on his shoulders, instead of driving it home 
before him, or treating it in any way as if it were 
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worthy of punishment, we not only see in the 
description the tenderness of our Lord to the re- 
turning sinner, but are also reminded of the truth 
that our Lord took our nature upon Himself to 
redeem us, of the Cross which He bore up the Hill 
of Calvary that He might suffer for us, and of our 
entire dependence on Him in the matter of salva- 
tion. These things may not belong directly to the 
particular point which is in view in the parable as 
addressed to the Pharisees. But they belong to the 
great system of truths concerning the redemption of 
man, that bringing home of the lost sheep which our 
Lord had before His mind, and they belong to the 
history of the execution of the counsel of God through 
our Lord. So also in the calling together of his 
friends and kinsfolk to rejoice with him, we have 
not only a picture of the immense exultation of the 
Sacred Heart, which is not satisfied without com- 
municating His joy to His friends, and having a 
repeated and reflected delight in their joy on His 
account. For we are also taught concerning the 
tender and intimate love to us which animates all 
the dwellers in the world beyond the grave, between 
whom and ourselves there is the closest union through 
our Lord, and whose interest in us for His sake, as 
well as for our own, is a participation of His. There 
are none in Heaven or in Purgatory who are like 
‘elder brothers’ to the sinner, none to whom his 
return is not a matter of the purest and deepest joy. 
‘I say to you that even so there shall be joy in 
Heaven upon one sinner that doth penance, more 
than upon ninety-nine just who need not penance.’ 
And this last sentence is repeated in the next parable 
of the woman and the lost groat, with the significant 
change, ‘there shall be joy before the angels of God.’ 
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It also has its counterpart in the third parable, in 
which the eldest son is made to take offence at the 
joy manifested on the return of the Prodigal, and to 
complain that he himself had never been made the 
occasion of so much rejoicing. We may presently 
explain rather more fully what is here meant. 

But we must first pause a moment to speak of the 
second of the three parables, which appears at first 
sight to be a mere repetition of the first in other 
words. If it were only such, it might still teach us 
to consider how very dear the thought of the reclaim- 
ing of sinners must have been to the Sacred Heart, 
that He should have been at the pains to put forth 
the same truth twice over, and to give a second 
example which might represent His joy at the 
success of His labours in this respect. We do not 
repeat in this way on a subject-matter which we do 
not consider most important. It may be, indeed, 
that this is the simple explanation of the double 
parable. It is easy enough to find a distinct reason 
for the parable of the Prodigal Son, in which the 
history of a declension and a conversion is related 
from the point of view of the sinner himself, rather 
than of God Who reclaims and recalls him. There 
are, however, several reasons for thinking that our 
Lord chose to repeat the truth of the parable of the 
Lost Sheep in that of the Lost Groat for the sake of 
touching on one or two distinct points peculiar to the 
last of the two. 

In the first place, there is a difference between the 
sheep which wanders and the groat which is lost. 
Many Christian writers insist on the fact that the 
coin of which our Lord speaks is stamped with the 
image of the King, and so may be said to represent 
something in that respect more precious than the 
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sheep. These writers dwell on the truth that man is 
stamped with the image of God, and that thus his 
soul belongs to a higher range in creation than an 
animal. And although we must understand man as 
represented by the sheep, as he belongs to God, the 
Creator and Provider of all, still the image of the 
drachma brings out the truth which the other image 
does not bring out, that he is the image of his Maker, 
and thus suggests the remark which our Lord Himself 
made, ‘How much is a man better than a sheep!’ 
It is said, however, that the coin in question was not 
stamped with the image of the Emperor. In any 
case there is another difference between the two 
cases, for the sheep wanders, while the groat is lost, 
and in the losing of a coin there is at all events the 
possibility of a want of due care on the part of the 
owner. There can be no want of due care on the part 
of God. But souls get into danger in many various 
ways, and some of these ways may involve that kind 
of negligence on the part of their shepherds which is 
made the subject of the severe reproaches which are 
made in the prophecies of Ezechiel. This leads us on 
to another difference between these two parables, 
which consists in the figure of the woman. The 
woman or housewife has been supposed to represent 
the Sacred Humanity of our Lord, or the Wisdom of 
God, or the Church. Then the loss is in the house, 
and not at a distance. The candle is lighted, and 
the search made at home. These are the chief 
differences in the parables, although the numbers 
also differ, for the sheep that are safe are ninety-nine, 
and the coins that are not lost are nine. 

It may have been our Lord’s desire to draw a 
distinction between the care which God has for us in 
His ordinary and fatherly Providence, and the tender 
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love which is manifested to us in the Incarnation, 
and thus to show that there are two great sources of 
His ineffable mercifulness in our regard. And, in the 
same way, the work which He began as the Good 
Shepherd is continued after Him in the Catholic 
Church, the home of the faithful soul, by ministers 
who are responsible stewards of His mysteries and 
dispensers of the light of His holy Word. Their 
work is two-fold, both to bring in the sheep from 
without, as our Lord said that He had other sheep 
who were not of that fold which He tended Himself 
while on earth, and who were to be brought in, and 
also to watch over those within the Church com- 
mitted to their care, who may be as lost souls by 
falling into secret or interior sin without appearing 
openly as heretics, schismatics, or scandalous sinners. 
The joy of the Sacred Heart and of the angels has 
its place wherever sin which has been committed in 
any way is repented and forgiven, and this is the 
case whether it be that a heathen has been converted, 
or a heretic or schismatic brought home to security 
and obedience, or a man of evil life in the Church 
reconciled to God, or secret sins which have never 
been suspected by others cancelled by penance or 
contrition. 

Some of these cases are more fitly represented by 
the wandering sheep, some more fitly by the lost groat. 
Some are brought in by missionaries, some by those 
who have already the charge of their souls confided 
to them. And it is certainly true that there are 
numbers of sinners whose conversion rejoices the 
Sacred Heart, of whom it is true that they have been 
lost rather than that they have wandered. For if 
their parents or their priests had been more diligent 
in good example and in watchfulness, they might 
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never have lost their first grace. Our Lord makes it 
a matter of special thanksgiving to His Father, ‘ Of 
them that Thou hast given Me I have lost none,’ but 
there are few indeed among those set over the house- 
hold of the Church who can be sure that it is so with 
themselves. Thus, therefore, we find more than one 
point in which this second parable supplements the 
first, telling us of more seekers for the lost than the 
single Shepherd, and reminding us of the special 
ordinance of mercy which has been provided in the 
Catholic Church, and of the work of the reclaiming 
of souls which goes on within her as well as outside 
her pale. And He ends the parable with the same 
Divine words which are at once His own justification, 
and the most scathing reproof, by implication, of His 
critics, who sneered at Him instead of showing Him 
sympathy. ‘So I say to you, there shall be joy in 
Heaven before the angels of God upon one sinner 
doing penance,’ though He does not here add the 
other words, ‘more than upon ninety-nine just who 
do not need penance.’ 

It is in this sentence that one chief difficulty of 
interpreting these parables has been found. The 
difficulty lies in the apparently implied statement that 
there is more love with God and our Lord for con- 
verted sinners than for others, their equals, or perhaps 
superiors, in sanctity and nearness to Him, who have 
never been separated from Him. This is what seems 
to require explanation, and the need of explanation 
applies to all the three parables before us. But the 
answer is plain when we consider the direct scope of 
these parables, which were occasioned by attacks on 
our Lord on the score of His great indulgence to 
sinners. The conduct which was criticized by the 
Scribes and Pharisees was the result and the mani- 
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festation of the joy of the Sacred Heart. Joy is a 
different feeling from love and esteem, as sorrow is a 
different feeling from dislike or contempt. Joy is 
the natural outburst of relief and satisfaction at the 
recovery of what has been lost, or the return of what 
has wandered from us, at reconciliation after a 
quarrel, or deliverance after a danger, reunion after 
a separation, victory after a conflict. In this sense 
our Lord must be understood. The rejoicing of which 
He speaks on account of the return of sinners is 
as different in its way from His quiet tranquil love 
for those who have not gone astray, as was the 
sorrow which the loss of the sinners originally occa- 
sioned. A great blow had been inflicted on His 
Heart by the loss of the wanderers, who had 
been originally most dear to Him. That blow was 
now redeemed and recompenced by the joy of their 
recovery, and this gave occasion for an outburst of 
thankfulness and exultation which in its way was 
greater than the exultation over those in whose case 
the sorrow of their loss had not been felt. A soul 
recovered from sin was a victory of grace, after grace 
had been defeated and exiled. The King had come 
back in triumph, and the injury which His realm had 
suffered was now repaired. 

In both the two first parables our Lord puts the 
same words into the mouth of the person representing 
Himself, ‘Rejoice with me, for I have found what 
was lost.’ It was His own work in souls which He 
had in His mind, dearer to Him than could be under- 
stood by the hearts of men or angels, the accomplish- 
ment of the special mission committed to Him by 
His Father, on which mission He was to spend the 
whole of His Life Blood, for which He was to give 
Himself and all that He had. The measure of the 
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joy was that of the love of His Heart for His Father, 
and of His gratitude for His Father’s tenderness 
concerning us, of the cost which He was about to 
pay for the accomplishment of His work, and of 
the knowledge which He had of the infinite misery 
from which redeemed souls were to be rescued. 
In this there are several elements of rejoicing 
which, are not to be found in the case of those 
of whom He speaks as needing no penance. Of 
such indeed He can say, in the words which He 
puts into the mouth of the good father of the 
Prodigal, at the end of the third parable, that 
they are always with Him, and all that He has is 
theirs. The truth which these words represent gives 
those to whom they apply an incommunicable value, 
in His eyes and His Heart, in which the others do 
not share. 

And thus, if we are to follow out the thought of 
the Fathers, mentioned above, the words may cer- 
tainly be applied to the love of God for the holy 
angels, who have never been lost, and so never been 
found again, as men have been lost and found. The 
joy of God over them is different, not so much in 
degree as in kind, from that which is here spoken of. 
It has never been shaken, never dashed by sorrow, 
and so it does not break out in the feeling of victory, 
recovery, restoration, and the like. But although the 
love of God and our Redeemer for His redeemed, is 
not the same as that for those who have not been 
redeemed, it need not be argued that it is either 
greater or less. And so, in the case of men, as the 
truth that some have once wandered and others have 
not, does not of necessity imply a greater merit on the 
part of the soul, either of the sinner recovered, or 
the saint who did not need recovery, so it does not 
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imply greater love for such on the part of our Lord. 
And, indeed, when we come to think of the truth as 
it is with us, in a most true sense, there are no 
ninety-nine sheep who have not been recovered, there 
are no nine groats which have not been lost. The 
spotless Mother of God herself, in all the plenitude 
of her ineffable sanctity, is one of the redeemed, 
although she had never wandered. The same 
sacrifice which brought others back was applied 
to prevent her from ever needing to be sought for. 
She has the largest share of all in the fruits of the 
Redemption, though she has had the ineffable bless- 
ing of being preserved from even the slightest stain 
of sin. 

In the two first of these parables it may be noticed 
that what is recovered by the owners of the sheep or 
of the groat has not been lost by any fault of its own. 
It is simply a thing lost, and missed, and regretted, 
and sought, and found, and rejoiced over. This may 
be taken as reminding us that though we are like the 
Prodigal Son, in that our wanderings are the result 
of our own perversity, still the love of God pursues 
us and strains itself for our recovery because we 
belong to Him, not because we deserve anything at 
‘His hands by our own merits. This part of the 
story of recovery is left out in the third parable as 
having been sufficiently set forth in the former two, 
which differ also in other respects from the last. 
_ This third is more full, more tender, more touching, 
setting before the Christian mind a larger view of 
God’s merciful Providence as well as many particu- 
lars of the action of that Providence on the revolt of 
the sinner which could not be so well expressed 
under the images of the lost sheep and the lost groat. 
In those parables the chief point was the intense 
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desire of God for the recovery of the lost, the pains 
He takes, especially in the Incarnation and Redemp- 
tion of man, to accomplish that recovery, and, in 
particular, the deep and immense joy when it is 
accomplished, which adds a new element of exulta- 
tion and triumph which can only be found in cases 
where a loss has first been sustained. 

Thus, in the sketch of God’s mercies to us, the 
story of the Prodigal Son fills up many details. Such 
at the very outset is the happy life of the children 
of God with Him before there is any falling away 
into sin. The lost one is here, not a sheep, or a 
groat, but a man with soul endowed with liberty, and 
thus capable of giving the highest honour to God by 
the exercise of that unparalleled gift. He is not 
merely a man, stamped with the Divine image, a 
thought which might have been suggested by the 
groat in the second parable. He is a son, and there- 
fore with the right of inheritance of the Kingdom of 
his Father. These features of the character of God 
in His dealings with His free creatures are illustrated 
in this parable and not in the others. And in the 
second place, the return is brought about by the con- 
version of the lost one himself. It is not a groat 
found, or a sheep brought home, but a man whose 
heart is changed by God’s grace. This is minutely 
described, and in this respect also the parable differs 
from those which precede it. The action of God is 
not limited to His seeking and working for the return 
of that which is lost. That part has been already 
set forth, and if a man is anxious to recover a sheep, 
or a housewife anxious to recover a piece of money, 
much more, are we led to infer, must God our Father 
yearn after His lost children. What is here traced 
is the history of the soul itself, first in its wandering 
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-and degradation, and then in its awakening and con- 
version, the mightiest work of grace, in the soul 
itself, and not outside it. 

‘And He said, A certain man had two sons, and 
the younger of them said to his father, Father, 
give me the portion of substance that falleth to me. 
And he divided unto them his substance. And not 
many days after, the younger son, gathering all 
together, went abroad inio a far country, and there 
wasted his substance, living riotously. And after he 
had spent all, there came a mighty famine in that 
country, and he began to be in want. And he went 
and cleaved to one of the citizens of that country, 
and he sent him into his farm to feed swine. And he 
would fain have filled his belly with the husks the 
swine did eat, and no man gave unio him. And 
returning to himself, he said, How many hired ser- 
vants in my father’s house abound with bread, and I 
here perish with hunger! I will arise and will go to 
my father, and say to him, Father, I have sinned 
against Heaven and before thee, I am not now 
worthy to be called thy son, make me as one of thy 
hired servants. And rising up he went to his father. 
And when he was yet a great way off his father saw 
him, and was moved with compassion, and running 
to him, fell upon his neck, and kissed him. And the 
son said to him, Father, I have sinned against 
Heaven and before thee, I am not now worthy to be 
called thy son. And the father said to his servants, 
Bring forth quickly the first robe, and put it on him, 
and put a ring on his hand, and shoes on his feet, 
and bring hither the fatted calf, and kill it, and let us 
eat and make merry, because this my son was dead 
and is come to life again, was lost, and is found. 
And they began to be merry. Now his elder son was 
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in the field, and when he came and drew nigh to the 
house, he heard music and dancing. And he called 
one of the servants, and asked what these things 
meant. And he said to him, Thy brother is come, 
and thy father hath killed the fatted calf, because he 
hath received him safe. And he was angry, and 
would not goin. His father, therefore, coming out 
began to entreat him. And he answering said to his 
father, Behold, for so many years do I serve thee, 
and I have never transgressed thy commandment, 
and yet thou hast never given me a kid to make 
merry with my friends. But as soon as this thy son 
is come, who hath devoured his substance with 
harlots, thou hast killed for him the fatted calf. But 
he said to him, Son, thou art always with me, and all 
that I have is thine. But it was meet that we should 
make merry and be glad, for this thy brother was 
dead and is come to life again, he was lost and is 
found.’ 

If we take the successive stages of the history 
here set before us, we have first to speak of the 
state of things in the house of the father, with his 
sons living with him in happy freedom and inter- 
course, before as yet the evil thought of liberty had 
entered the mind of the younger. This is contained 
in the words of the answer to the elder brother, 
‘ Son, thou art always with me, and all that I have is 
thine.’ We are the children of God, and we live in 
daily and hourly intercourse with Him, which is 
more than enough to satisfy our hearts, which is, 
indeed, the only condition, being what we are, in 
which our hearts can find any satisfaction. There is 
here, perhaps, a silent rebuke to the angry complaint 
of the elder son, that he had never had a kid given 
him that he might make merry with his friends. He 
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had far more, for he was always with his father. 
In the state of the soul of which we speak, God is 
enough for it. God is its all in all, it has no other 
cravings but such as are within His law, and are 
satisfied by the peaceful enjoyments of the life of virtue 
and obedience. Children in the home of their father, 
even on earth, have no need of anything. All their 
wants are anticipated and supplied beforehand, as, in 
the holy homes of the religious life, men continue 
year after year without any purse or resource of their 
own, and yet with no need of anything. And on the 
other hand, those who enjoy this condition of the 
children of God are rich beyond all measure and 
calculation. For all that He has is theirs. All His 
treasures are already theirs, or at their disposal. 
Earth and Heaven and all that is in them belong to 
them, in a way in which no one else can possess 
them. All things minister to them in revealing Him 
to them, in instructing them concerning Him, in 
supporting their life, in training them in virtue, as 
means of enjoyment or of the victories which are 
opened to them either by temptation or affliction, or 
suffering of any kind. Heaven is theirs also, because 
all the angels and saints are their friends, and they 
have the inexhaustible treasures of grace in the 
sacraments, the word of God, the ministry, and the 
other means in which the fruits of the Precious Blood 
are stored up. He Himself is theirs, and their 
prayers and wishes and needs are open to Him 
before they know them themselves, and they can ask 
nothing in faith which He will refuse them. The 
essence of their blessedness lies in their being His 
children and being always with Him, and in this is 
included the second clause of the answer, ‘ All that 
I have is thine.’ Being with Him ensures them 
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untold treasures of every kind of good which they 
can enjoy. 

The next stage in the history is the perversion of 
the Prodigal Son. Our Lord seems to intend us to: 
see that all sin begins in the love of liberty, of having 
our own independence, of being our own masters. 
It is not said that the Prodigal became better off in 
the sense of being more able to supply his own needs, 
that his life became more peaceful, more enjoyable, 
after his emancipation. It is not said that he had 
lacked for anything, or had any lawful desire checked. 
But we gather from the words of the elder son that 
his state was one of obedience. ‘I never trans- 
gressed thy commandments,’ he says to his father. 
The Prodigal desired to be his own master, to 
manage his own affairs, to have his own way, to 
use his own means as he chose. It is clear that the 
love of independence is something different from the 
passion of avarice, or lust, or gluttony, and the rest,, 
and that it is the first thing in rebellion against God, 
in whatever way, or by yielding to whatever evil 
temptation, we may break His law. And so, on the: 
other hand, the principle of obedience, submission, 
dependence, is the natural condition of all true humi- 
lity and of all true consciousness of our due relations 
to God. After the love of independence, our Lord 
places alienation from God, for it is His yoke under 
which we have found ourselves, it is from Him that 
we wish to emancipate ourselves, and that being the 
case, we would gladly be free of Him, get out of His 
sight, and if possible put Him out of our mind and 
thoughts. Thus the departure of the Prodigal follows 
upon his emancipation. ‘And not many days after 
the younger son, gathering all together, went abroad 
into a far country, and there wasted his substance, 
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living riotously.’ Our Lord speaks gently in these 
last words, as we find the elder son speaking plainly 
and roughly, when he says that his brother ‘ devoured 
his substance with harlots.’ 

Before proceeding further in tracing the course of 
the Prodigal, we must not forget to pause a moment 
over the conduct of the father in the parable, in which 
is depicted by our Lord the method of God in dealing 
with rebellious children. It will be observed that 
our Lord does not mention that the father made any 
resistance to the proposal that the son should be put 
in possession of the portion which fell to his share, 
nor does He say that the father made any effort to 
retain the Prodigal at home after the division had 
been made. The demand is made as if it were a 
matter of right. It did not imply due respect or 
affection on the part of the son to make the demand, 
and the father might have refused to comply with it, 
and by such refusal might have saved the foolish 
youth from working out his own ruin. Nor, as a 
matter of fact, can it be said that God allows the 
declining sinner the full use of his liberty, without 
putting many difficulties in the downward path, and 
warning him, in many ways, externally and internally, 
against the moral suicide which he is committing. 

Yet it is a certain and most important feature in 
the methods of God, that He respects the liberty of 
His creatures, even when He knows that it will be 
used against Himself, and to their own great loss 
and harm. He has made them free, that they may 
have a share in winning their own rewards, and that 
He may have from them that special glory of a free 
service which cannot be paid to Him by the other 
creatures, who do His will so perfectly and so beauti- 
fully without the exercise of their own. And thus, 
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when He sees that men will use the liberty which is 
their most noble endowment in a wrong way, He 
chooses to bring good out of their evil rather than to 
hinder their evil by the exercise of His own Almighty 
power. The most marvellous instance of this method 
of God is in the permission of the sin of the angels. 
For \the angels were, on the one hand, the highest 
order of spiritual existences created by Him, they 
were endowed with the noblest gifts of intelligence 
and capacity. And, on the other hand, their fall was 
to be irreparable, without the opportunity of revo- 
cation by repentance or of remedy by redemption 
and atonement. It was well that in the creation of 
God there should be this instance of absolute justice 
in dealing with the rebellion of free spiritual beings, 
justice which was not tempered by mercy in any 
opening of the door of restoration, although it was 
tempered by mercy in the infliction of a punishment 
less than was deserved by the sin. He allowed them 
to use their freedom, and then turned away from 
them His face for ever. He has not dealt in this 
way with fallen man, for He has provided for him 
the redemption which is offered through our dear 
Lord. But He acts onthe same principle in per- 
mitting sin, ‘reverencing,’ as the Scripture speaks, 
the free will which He has given, just as He may be 
said to ‘reverence’ the nature which He has created 
by never destroying it if He has made it immortal. 
Thus the father of the Prodigal may be said to 
represent to us God the Father of all, and especially 
of those whom He has made free, faithfully allowing 
to them the exercise of their liberty, without doing it 
violence, even although He sees that in particular 
cases that exercise will result in His own dishonour 
and in their rebellion against Himself. He does not 
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abandon sinners, but He ordinarily lets them have 
their own way if they insist upon it, and His Pro- 
vidence waits upon them as they run on in their 
reckless course, ever ready to seize on the oppor- 
tunity which they may give Him of bringing them to 
their senses by the experience which they gather of 
the emptiness and fickleness of the world, of the 
slavery of sin, of the need of the Creator of which 
man cannot divest himself. Sometimes He chastises 
at once, but ordinarily He forbears. He allows men 
to choose paths in life which He did not mean for 
them, to stifle their consciences as to matters which 
involve the whole of their future, and He lets the 
false step which they have taken lead to its own 
natural consequences, and then He shows them what 
they have done. On those who are not to be con- 
verted He allows temporal prosperity and success to 
wait for a time, giving them at least in this world 
‘the portion of substance that falleth to them,’ 
because He sees that they may force Him to deny 
them the eternal goods. The good health, worldly 
success, popularity, and applause which seem to 
haunt them continually, are often, in the eyes of the 
servants of God, the most terrible of His chastise- 
ments, because they show that He deems them 
unworthy of the discipline of suffering by which so 
many others are reclaimed. 

Another method of His Providence is illustrated in 
this history of the Prodigal Son. Our Lord describes 
him as brought to conversion mainly by the pressure 
of external misfortune and misery, aided, of course, 
by the interior graces which accompany the visita- 
tions of God. ‘And after he had spent all, there 
came a mighty famine in that country, and he began 
to bein want. And he went and cleaved to one of 
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the citizens of that country, and he sent him into his 
farm to feed swine. And he would fain have filled 
his belly with the husks the swine did eat. And no 
man gave unto him.’ The Prodigal was allowed to 
take his fill of worldly and sensual enjoyments, and 
then he was led to see and feel their utter incapacity 
to give true and lasting satisfaction. Thus there is 
always a great famine in the land of the world 
without God, for the needs and aspirations of the 
human mind and heart cannot find what they want 
without Him. Many are allowed to persuade them- 
selves that they have no nobler instincts or capacity 
for higher things than what the world can give. 
They become like the animals. But in the case of the 
Prodigal, it seems to be meant that he woke up to the 
perception of his true condition by the falling away 
on every side of him of all the false goods on which he 
had been inclined to rely for enjoyment and satisfac- 
tion. The hunger of the soul for its natural end in God 
is most of all terrible in the case of the lost in the next 
world, who must crave and pine for ever, with no 
false goods to cheat them, and know also that they 
can never have any more than they possess already 
of the good for which they faint. But the same 
hunger, in a less degree, is the torment of many souls 
among the children of the world and of pleasure, 
who are so restless in their pursuit of one false good 
after another, and are still over and over again dis- 
appointed in what they fondly hope may satisfy, or 
at least overwhelm, the disquiet of their minds and 
consciences and furnish some food for the craving of 
their hearts. It is God’s mercy, when they discover 
their illusion, and are not left in the drunken sleep of 
the utterly brutalized worldlings. 

Our Lord’s picture of the sinner who has aban- 
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doned God consists, in the main, of four features. 
There is the famine of the soul of which we have 
been speaking. Then there is added the element of 
servitude—for the Prodigal ‘ went and cleaved to one 
of the citizens of that country.’ Then there is degra- 
dation, for ‘he sent him into his farm to feed swine.’ 
And lastly there is the feature of utter destitution and 
friendlessness, ‘ for he would fain have filled his belly 
with the husks the swine did eat, and no man gave 
unto him.’ These four elements are to be found in 
the case of every sinner. For the abundance of the 
house of our Father we have in exchange the famine 
which reigns in the world without God. For the 
gentle rule of God and His Law we have the slavery 
to which sin binds us down. The ‘citizen of the 
country’ is Satan, who is at home in the lost and 
rebellious world, and who is indeed a hard master. 
The world tyrannizes over those who come to it from 
the service of God. The world is an usurper, an 
impostor, who rules not by right but by force, who 
claims to give what he cannot furnish, and pro- 
mises what he cannot perform, always suspicious 
because his throne is not a lawful throne, and because 
he knows his own imposture, and fears that it may 
be detected by others at any moment. Its pleasures 
ean never truly supply the goods which even the 
lower appetites demand of them. They are never 
satisfied, their demands grow as they take root in 
the soul, and as one false satisfaction after another 
is tried in vain. The world and Satan have no true 
goods to give, no wholesome employments on which 
to occupy their slaves. All that they can command, 
with ever-increasing imperiousness, is degradation, 
ever lower and lower, the reckless bestial indulgence 
of the lowest passions, grosser and grosser as the 
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appetite loses all remains of refinement and decency. 
Husks of swine indeed! and fit only for the bellies of 
swine. And then the last feature is the hard, cruel, 
pitiless insensibility to the misery to which the soul 
is reduced. There can be no true friendship where 
selfishness is the law of all. Worldlings are leagued 
together by interest or avarice or ambition, but their 
alliance has no solidity and no heart. All are the 
prey of a deep internal misery and hopelessness, 
which dries up even natural affection and the social 
kindliness which is so poor a substitute for charity. 
In Hell all are consumed by mutual hatred, and the 
hardness of the heart of sinners one to another isa 
kind of anticipation of Hell. 

As has been said, our Lord does not trace out for 
us any action of the father for the recovery of his 
son. In the true history which He has in His mind, 
that of the return of the sinner to God, we know how 
great is the importance of the workings of grace, 
without which the external measures of Providence 
in afflicting, chastising, awakening the sinner would 
be of no avail. It might be expected, therefore, that 
He should tell us of messages of love and remon- 
strance sent by the father to the wanderer, and of 
other attempts to bring him to a better mind. But 
this part of the history of the return of the sinner is 
here left untouched, apparently because it has been 
sufficiently hinted at, at least, in the two preceding 
parables, which belong to the same subject. The 
man who has lost one sheep out of a hundred, leaves 
the ninety-nine and goes to search after that which 
was lost, and the woman who has lost her groat does 
not rest till she has found it. In the same way God 
does not cease pleading with the soul which has 
abandoned Him, and what He does in this way is, 
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in truth, the foundation and cause of the conversion 
which follows, whenever it does follow. But what 
parable could describe the tenderness, the persever- 
ance, the inventiveness, the delicacy, and the efficacy 
of the graces by which God woos back the soul? In 
this part of the parable our Lord is sketching what 
passes in the mind and heart of the Prodigal himself. 
We must fill up the picture in our meditations by 
borrowing from the other parables that which is here 
left out. The change of heart which answers to the 
external circumstances of which we have had to 
speak, is the beautiful fruit of Divine grace. It is 
that which makes profitable the external discipline 
by means of which the Prodigal is awakened, which 
drives him in upon himself, and lights up in his mind 
the thoughts and reflections which are the founda- 
tions of his resolution to return. ‘And returning to 
himself, he said, How many hired servants in my 
father’s house abound with bread, and I here perish 
with hunger! I will arise, and will go to my father, 
and say to him, ‘Father, I have sinned against 
Heaven and before thee, I am not now worthy to 
be called thy son, make me as one of thy hired 
servants.’ 

Here the foundation of the conversion is the 
thought of the goodness of the father. Even the 
menials in his home are abundantly supplied with 
food. He had left it out of a love of independence, 
~ and his use of the freedom which had been granted 
him had brought him into a worse case than that of 
those who lived with his father as servants, not as 
sons. Those hired servants were now objects of 
envy to him, who had not been content to depend 
as a child upon his father, who was their master, 
supporting and maintaining them, not out of love, 
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but out of justice, in reward for their services. He 
had forfeited his father’s loving care, but he might at 
least offer him the service of a mercenary. This is 
put before us as the first thought of the Prodigal, but 
it is but the occasion of other reflections and dis- 
positions which go beyond it. In the words which 
our Lord puts into his mouth we can trace his love 
for his father, his grief at having left him and dis- 
graced him, his humility and disregard of human 
respect in proposing to go and confess his fault, his 
desire to atone for the past by a life of penitential 
servitude among people who had known him in his 
former state of liberty and honour, and his conscious- 
ness that above all he had offended God far more 
than men, that consciousness which made holy David 
cry out after his greatest sin, Tibi sols peccavt et malum 
covam te fect. He does not speak of his misery, but 
of his sin. These are the affections and dispositions 
of the true penitent, of Magdalene as of David, 
contemplating an entire change of life, and hoping 
bravely to be enabled to serve God diligently and 
profitably in a course of reparation. Thus the few 
words of the Prodigal may be used by us as pointing 
out the affections which we should endeavour to 
make dominant in our souls if we desire to turn to 
God and lead a life of true and generous penitence. 
‘And rising up, he came to his father. And when 
he was yet a great way off, his father saw him, and 
was moved with compassion, and running to him, 
fell upon his neck, and kissed him. And his son said 
to him, Father, I have sinned against Heaven and 
before thee, I am not now worthy to be called thy 
son. And the father said to his servants, Bring forth 
quickly the first robe, and put it on him, and put a 
ring on his hand and shoes on his feet, and bring 
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hither the fatted calf, and kill it, and let us eat and 
make merry, because this my son was dead and is 
come to life again, was lost and is found. And they 
began to make merry.’ All through this parable our 
Lord has before Him the joy of God at the return of 
the sinner, and He now describes more particularly 
the manner in which that joy shows itself, as well as 
the special ground on which it is founded, namely, 
that a conversion from sin is a recovery of what had 
been lost, a coming to life of what had been dead, 
and is therefore a greater victory of grace than even 
the perseverance of the just in their virtue. The 
source of all this special joy lies in the tender 
loving heart of the father in the parable, which 
cannot reflect except most faintly the infinite love of 
God, our Creator and Father. The depths of that 
love can never be fathomed, until we can understand 
the ineffable joy and love which are the life of God, 
and comprehend what it is in Him to have created 
us after His own image and likeness, and designed us 
for the possession of His own blessedness throughout 
all eternity. 

The particulars are specified in which the manifes- 
tation of this love is set forth, the first or best robe, 
the ring on the finger, the shoes to the feet, to do 
away with the last vestige of poverty and misery in 
his appearance. They express the thoughtful charity 
with which, in the reception of the sinner by God, 
every honour is lavished on him and every blemish 
is removed from him. The picture teaches us that 
there is no stinting, no reserve, no half measures, in 
the pardon which God delights to impart to us, as if 
it were a greater triumph and a greater joy to Him 
than it is a benefit to ourselves. The ‘first robe’ is 
understood by many Fathers as the baptismal inno- 
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cence which is restored to perfect penitence, the ring 
on the finger as the mark that the penitent is once 
again the acknowledged child of God, the shoes on 
the feet are taken to mark his freedom to walk on in 
the path of virtue. In the picture drawn in the 
parable, these are just what would have been given in 
the \East to one who was to take his place in the 
household as son of the lord. It is remarkable 
that our Lord does not make the Prodigal repeat the 
request which he had intended to make, that he 
might henceforth be as one of the hired servants of 
his father. For the welcome which he had received, 
the embrace and kiss of his father, had anticipated 
any words of his, and after such demonstrations of 
love he may have felt it more meet to leave his future 
condition in his father’s hands. But the words of 
the father seem designed to answer the request which 
he had intended to make. For the treatment which 
he is to receive is one which places him at once back 
again where he was before, or even raises him higher 
than he had ever been in his father’s house. The 
first robe, the ring on the finger, the banquet and 
rejoicing, are not in keeping with the position of a 
hired servant. He is a son, who can never forfeit 
his relationship. He has been dead, and is alive 
again. He has been lost, and is found. 

Thus, then, the picture sets before us the truth 
that the children of God, when they return to Him, 
are still to be treated as the darlings of His heart. 
It also represents the truth which is often noticed in 
the case of the penitent, that it pleases God in His 
tenderness to overwhelm them with delights and 
spiritual favours, filling them with unutterable joy 
and consolation, such as perhaps they will know only 
occasionally in their after-lives, however faithful they 
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may be to the grace of God. For He sees fit to give 
them these first tastes of heavenly joys, for the sake 
of increasing their love and confidence, and preparing 
them to be courageous and patient when it pleases 
Him to treat them in a different manner with regard 
to consolation and spiritual delights. These things 
are the sweets with which He feeds His children 
when they are as yet beginners in His service, and 
He constantly grants them in large abundance to 
those who have to begin again after having been 
wanderers. 

In the last part of the parable we have an instance 
of our Lord’s method in this kind of teaching. For 
He has often added a new strain of teaching at the 
end of such instructions, taking the imagery of the 
parable already given, and subjoining a fresh instruc- 
tion which seems to grow out of the former. This 
we shall find in His teaching about the Rich Glutton 
and Lazarus, where He has added a new point of 
doctrine in the answer of Abraham to the petition of 
the rich man that Lazarus may be sent to his own 
brethren. Thus we find when He seems to repeat 
the parable of the Great Supper, that He adds the 
teaching about the wedding garment. In the 
present case, the addition deals with the case of 
the persons who gave immediate occasion for its 
delivery, and whom our Lord is therefore answering 
all through. ‘ Now his elder brother was in the field, 
and when he came and drew nigh to the house he 
heard music and dancing. And he called one of the 
servants and asked what these things meant. And 
he said to him, Thy brother is come, and thy father 
hath killed the fatted calf, because he hath received 
him safe. And he was angry, and would not go in. 
His father therefore coming out. began to entreat 
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him. And he answering said to his father, Behold, 
for so many years do I serve thee, and I have never 
transgressed thy commandment, and yet thou hast 
never given mea kid that I might make merry with 
my friends. But as soon as this thy son is come, 
who hath devoured his substance with harlots, thou 
hast\ killed for him the fatted calf. But he said to 
him, Son, thou art always with me, and all that I 
have is thine. But it was fit that we should make 
merry and be glad, for this thy brother was dead and 
is come to life again, he was lost and is found.’ 
These words of our Lord put the case of the 
Scribes and Pharisees very gently and kindly. For 
He might certainly have exposed in them many 
faults, which might have made them ashamed of 
their objections to His treatment of the publicans 
and sinners. He might have shown them that their 
place was by the side rather of the Prodigal than of 
his brother, that it was only their own blindness 
which made them self-satisfied and hard upon others 
whom they thought worse than themselves. He 
might have uncovered their many hypocrisies, and 
spoken openly of their interior corruption. He might, 
as He had done before, have shown them how the 
spirit of mercy was better than sacrifice, how con- 
descending and tender was God in His dealings with 
men, as they are described in the Sacred Scriptures. 
But instead of this, He takes them, as we may say, 
at their own price, and allows them the virtues which 
they claimed for themselves. The elder brother 
describes himself as having always been faithful in 
the service of his father, and the father does not 
deny his faithfulness. He goes out to remonstrate 
with him, instead of leaving him alone or rebuking 
him for his unnatural hardness of heart. The father 
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speaks to him most lovingly, even after he has 
listened to his undutiful reproaches, which charge 
the father with partiality to the Prodigal and with 
coldness to himself. He tells him, ‘ Thou art always 
with me, and all that I have is thine,’ instead of 
reminding him of his entire dependence, and that 
whatever he himself had given he might also take 
away. He does not notice the rude and coarse manner 
in which he speaks of his brother. He seems to apolo- 
gize for his own excessive tenderness, while at the 
same time he defends it as reasonable and fitting in 
its manifestation, and these are the only words which 
can be understood as a rebuke. For when he says, 
‘It was fit that we should make merry and be glad,’ 
he implies that the elder brother should have been 
the first to join in the merriment and gladness, as 
no one in the household, except the father himself, 
could be so closely bound to affection to the Prodigal 
_and to gratitude for his recovery from misery. 

These traits belong to the character of God as it is 
here drawn for us by our Lord, and, while they show 
His boundless tenderness and compassion, they shed 
a soft light on the character of those represented by 
the elder son, which brings out in strong relief all 
that is unamiable therein, and its immense contrast 
to the father’s love. The elder son may have served 
his father without breaking his commandment, but 
he was as unlike his father in his charity, as the Pro- 
digal had been unlike him in his purity. His whole 
demeanour is churlish and harsh. Men are revealed 
by sudden surprises. When they are caught un- 
awares, their character comes out. This man’s first 
acquaintance with the fact that something new had 
happened was caused by the sound of music and 
dancing, which fell on his ear as he drew nigh his 
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home. There was nothing in his heart to answer it, 
nothing to make him rejoice at the merriment he 
heard. He will not even see for himself what it is 
that has made his father so glad, and he takes his 
cue, so to say, from the ungenial servant who had 
no reason, as he had, to rejoice whenever the good 
father of the household made merry. And so, when 
he learns the truth which ought to have filled his 
heart with joy and gratitude, and made him rush 
in to embrace his brother and join in his father’s 
joy, he hangs back as if he had met with some 
great injury or disappointment. He could not have 
kept the Prodigal in his heart, nor prayed for his 
return. To him his brother was indeed dead and 
lost, and he did not even think of him with that 
tender regret which men keep in their hearts for 
those who are dead and gone, whose frailties they 
forget, whose errors they forgive, dwelling on their 
memories with affection, however far they may have 
wandered ere they died. This is the secret of the 
conduct of such men as are here sketched by our 
Lord. They may be correct in their outward lives, 
but they have no tenderness of heart, no breadth of 
affection, no deep sympathies for the fallen, no true 
yearning for their recovery. So when that recovery 
comes, and they themselves are the persons who 
ought most naturally to rejoice at it, they are more 
ready to take scandal at the indulgence which 
welcomes them back than to break out in joy and 
thanksgiving at their return. 

In their comments on these and other similar 
passages in the Gospels, we find the Fathers fre- 
quently understanding them as prophecies and anti- 
cipations of that most signal act of God’s love and 
mercy whereby the Gentile world was admitted into 
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the Church, much to the offence of the Jews, whom 
they consider to be depicted in the elder brother. 
That they should so have understood these words of 
our Lord is very natural, and the fact shows us how 
deep and lasting in the mind and heart of the Church 
was the gratitude for that wonderful feature in her 
history. We, on the other hand, are inclined to take 
the mercy of God on the Gentile world as a matter 
of course, although we are the people who inherit 
the blessings thus imparted to those who, at the 
time of our Lord, were aliens from the covenant 
and outside the pale of the chosen people. These 
comments of the Fathers are a perpetual chorus of 
thanksgiving for the mercies of God on the Gentile 
world, and we who inherit those mercies do well to 
keep them continually in our mind, as if they had 
only just been extended to us, and to make them a 
matter of perpetual thanksgiving, which is a means 
with which few can compare of securing the continu- 
ance and increase of the favour of God. 

It is certainly, moreover, very highly probable that 
our Lord had this application of His words in His 
own mind when the parables in question were 
spoken. It was not the counsel of God that He 
should Himself admit the Gentiles into the Church, 
but He was always looking forward to what was to 
be in her history. Nor could any portion of that 
history be more important in itself, more imminent 
‘in the rapidity with which it was to succeed after 
His Ascension into Heaven, than this. It was to 
be the first great onward step of the Church towards 
her universal Empire, the first great stroke of Provi- 
dence, opening out new paths for the feet of the 
Apostles, breaking down the narrow limits within 
which the Kingdom of Heaven had seemed to be 
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confined. It was a stroke of Providence which it 
would strain the minds even of Apostles to under- 
stand, and which fell as a shock on a great portion 
of the Jewish community which had embraced the 
faith, while the Jews outside the Church received it 
with indignation and hatred. To say this is to say 
that there was in these classes of men more or less. 
of the feelings and dispositions which are attributed. 
in the parable to the elder brother. This is, indeed,, 
not the only passage in the later portions of the 
Gospel narrative which seems to have reference to: 
that impending change in the arrangements of God’s 
Kingdom on earth which was to be the salvation of 
the Gentile world, while it was to arouse a certain 
amount of hostility and censure on the part of some 
of the Jewish nation. If we consider that our Lord. 
had the first years of the life of His Church in view 
at this time, as it must be certain that He had, it 
becomes very easy to understand the commentaries 
of the Fathers on this and,other similar passages of 
His history, as well as the readiness which the early 
Gentile Fathers show in recognizing the immense 
mercy of God to the world which had issued in the 
creation of the Gentile Church. It was the first 
great triumph of the grace which came into the world 
by the Sacrifice of the Good Shepherd, the first great 
occasion at which His Heart must have rejoiced with 
joy unspeakable. 

But, alas! the dispositions of the elder brother are 
founded in our poor human nature, and must not be 
limited to any one particular instance to which our 
Lord may be supposed to have referred. Good. 
people are often very narrow-minded, and the posses-- 
sion of spiritual privileges may often become the 
foundation of self-satisfaction and of an exclusive: 
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feeling with regard to others. To say this is the 
same thing as to say that it requires a special grace 
of humility and thankfulness to feel as to such points 
as God would have us feel, and that our largest 
and widest thoughts concerning His compassion and 
_mercifulness are sure enough to be inadequate. Our 
minds can only take in with immense difficulty the 
boundless amplitude of the goodness of God. It is 
supremely difficult to be grateful enough for His 
mercies to ourselves, and so it is also supremely 
difficult to understand how merciful He can be to 
others, how constantly He passes over the limits of 
His covenant, how free He is in giving what He 
has not promised. As we see in the parable of the 
Labourers in the Vineyard, our Lord was continually 
labouring to make this feature in God’s dealings with 
men intelligible. The Christian doctrine concerning 
the conditions on which the means of grace are 
offered to mankind, furnishes the only limit that can 
be put to the clemency of God, and this doctrine,. 
when rightly understood, opens the door of mercy 
very wide indeed in all cases in which men do what 
they can, in ignorance of His positive institutions,. 
and in good faith as to what He requires of them. 
If Christians are ever too severe, too strict, too 
exclusive, making God require what is impossible, 
and the like, it is not because of the rigidity of the 
Christian doctrine, but on account of the narrowness,. 
the exclusiveness, the jealousy, the self-satisfaction 
of those who misunderstand it. The way to under- 
stand God’s love is to love Him with all our might,. 
and to love with all our might every creature under 
heaven for whom our Lord has shed His Blood and 
stored up His graces in the Church. 

‘ Elder-brotherism,’ then, if we coin such a word,. 
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is a spirit which may often put us altogether out of 
harmony with the sweetness and largeness of the love 
of God. The first instances of it, no doubt, in the 
history of the Church, are to be found in the de- 
meanour of some of the Judaizing Christians to the 
converts from the Gentiles, for whom St. Paul had to 
labour to secure the full recognition of the doctrine 
laid down by St. Peter, ‘ We believe to be saved by 
the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, in like manner 
as they also.’* But it is too natural a growth of 
human narrowness not to have survived the contro- 
versies about the Gentiles in the earliest age. It 
was a kindred spirit to that which made the Chris- 
tians say, ‘I am of Paul, and I am of Apollo, and I 
of Cephas, and I of Christ.’ The children of the 
earliest converts from the heathen may in their turn 
have been inclined to look with some disdain on the 
converts of their own day. The members of nations 
which have long been Catholic may be tempted to 
look down on the newly reclaimed Protestant or schis- 
matic. We shall soon come to the parable in which 
those who have borne the burthen of the day and the 
heat are made to complain that those who have 
worked but one hour are made equal to themselves. 
We shall then see how mischievous such a spirit is, 
which our Lord seems to point to as almost the one 
greatest danger to His servants, inasmuch as He 
speaks of it as the cause why the first are made last, 
and the last first, in His Kingdom. Certainly, we 
find it here, in these Pharisees and Scribes, so many 
of whom were to lose all place therein. For Satan is 
ever on the watch to work in spiritual persons on 
those elements in their character which may be made 
to give birth to faults against charity, knowing that 
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the ruin of the soul is certain to follow when such 
faults are allowed to root themselves therein. And it 
belongs to the doctrine of the loving mercy of God 
that those who are in danger of such faults should be 
gently and tenderly warned of their enormous danger, 

It is not wonderful, therefore, if our Lord had in 
His mind as a very prominent object in the delivery 
of this great parable, the spiritual misery of those 
who are represented under the image of the elder 
brother. Nor is it wonderful if He framed His words 
so as to touch very pointedly the case of these Scribes 
and Pharisees, many of whom were so soon to lose 
their opportunity of closing with the Gospel offers 
out of a kind of jealous indignation at the freedom 
with which these same offers were made to and 
accepted by the Gentiles. The elder brother in the 
parable must have changed his conduct altogether 
if he was to live on in happiness in his father’s 
house. If he would not go in to the banquet of 
rejoicing, it might soon come to his refusing to live 
with the returned Prodigal altogether. Thus our 
Lord seems to give us another lesson beyond that of 
the misery of leaving God and of the love with which 
we shall be welcomed back if we return after having 
left Him. He seems to tell us that if it is miserable 
to wander or to have wandered, there may be even 
greater misery in store for those who have kept 
themselves right when others went wrong, if they are 
not full of charity for them when they return. This 
is the doctrine of St. Paul, when he tells us that to 
speak with the tongues of men and angels, or to have 
prophecy, and know all mysteries and all knowledge, 
or to have the faith that can move mountains, or to 
distribute all our goods to feed the poor, or to give 
our bodies to be burned, all these things will profit 
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us nothing, if we have not charity. A lesson im- 
portant indeed to all who have been born to the 
possession of the Gospel privileges, and who have 
been sheltered all their lives from the danger of 
forfeiting them. And a lesson to those, also, who 
have come back like the Prodigal, lest it should ever 
occur to them, after their return, to look down on 
others, or forget, as the elder brother forgot, to pray 
for them and so prepare their own hearts to welcome 
them home. 


CHAP TERK es 
The Unjust Steward. 


St. Luke xvi. r—13 ; Story of the Gospels, § 115. 


St. Luxe proceeds from the parables of which we 
have last been speaking to another head of doctrine, 
concerning the use of riches. In this case, as in the 
former, he joins together more than one teaching of 
our Lord, as to which we are not certain whether 
they were, or were not, delivered quite consecutively. 
The connection between them as to subject-matter is 
obvious at once. ‘There are a few words at the 
beginning of the second of these instructions which 
tell us that the Pharisees had heard the former, and 
that they met it with derision and contumely. In 
consequence of this, our Lord went on to the second 
instruction, which contains the story, or parable, of 
Lazarus and the rich glutton. It will already have 
been noted, that in the parables of this period our 
Lord seems to have had the Pharisees very much in 
His mind, and it may perhaps be the case that He 
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saw in their souls the immense evil of covetousness in 
spiritual and ecclesiastical persons. It was a secret 
root of mischief in their souls, affecting their whole 
character, and operating most powerfully in pre- 
venting them from becoming His disciples, and help- 
ing to the conversion of others. This tacit reference 
to the Pharisees may help us to the more thorough 
intelligence of the parable, or history, now to be 
considered. 

‘And He said also to His disciples, There was a 
certain rich man who had a steward, and the same 
was accused unto him that he had wasted his goods. 
And he called him and said to him, How is it that I 
hear this of thee? Give an account of thy steward- 
ship, for now thou canst be steward no longer. And 
the steward said within himself, What shall I do, 
because my lord taketh away from me the steward- 
ship? To dig Iam unable, to beg Iam ashamed. I 
know what I will do, that when I shall be removed 
from my stewardship, they may receive me into their 
houses. Therefore calling together every one of his 
master’s debtors, he said to the first, How much 
dost thou owe tomy lord? But he said, A hundred 
barrels of oil. And he said to him, Take thy bill, 
and sit down quickly, and write fifty. Then he said 
to another, And how much dost thou owe? Who 
said, A hundred quarters of wheat. He said to him, 
Take thy bill, and write eighty. And the lord com- 
mended the unjust steward, forasmuch as he had 
done wisely, for the children of this world are wiser 
in their generation than the children of light.’ 

This is a history of which it seems probable that 
the individual details are not to be so pressed as if 
each had some spiritual meaning. Indeed, as it is 
not said to be a parable by the Evangelist, there 
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is no need whatever for assuming it to be such, 
and it is only as such that we should be justified 
in supposing that all its details are full of mean- 
ing hidden under the facts. The attempt to 
interpret it in such a manner has been the cause of 
endless perplexity to those who have madeit. The 
example is that of a man of the world, unscrupulous 
as to the use of the means which happened to be in 
his hands, who made of them, without regard to 
justice, the use most advantageous for his own in- 
terests in a moment of pressure. Our Lord seems to 
tell us that this is His meaning by the last clause, in 
which He speaks of the children of this world being 
wiser in their generation than the children of light. 
The steward made a clever use of his opportunity, 
and thus secured, or seemed to secure, the object 
which he had in view, although it was gained at the 
expense of his master, who was about to discard him. 
The lord who commends the unjust steward is the 
master, who admires the clever trick by which the 
friendship of his debtors had been gained. He 
went over, so to speak, to the side of his master’s 
debtors, and made them his friends, at the cost of 
losing his master’s friendship, which he had no hope 
of retaining. It was the only way open to a man 
in difficulties, and he had the wit to avail himself of 
it. He had thus done wisely. He had shown that 
he understood the ways of the world, and was wise 
enough to grasp the occasion which presented itself 
before it was too late. It seems as if the lord could 
have had no redress, under the circumstances, 
from the debtors, who could produce the steward’s 
acquittance of their debts, while the steward him- 
self had no substance which could be seized to 
make it worth while to proceed against him. Our 
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Lord would have us to be on the look out to make 
the most of our opportunities, to use them, and 
money, and whatever comes to our hand, for the 
true interests of our soul. And He tells us that, 
ordinarily speaking, worldlings are more skilful, more 
vigilant, more energetic, more discerning, as to the 
interests which they have at heart, than we are as to 
those eternal goods which we have so many oppor- 
tunities of gaining which we let slip. He sets before 
us a man who used his opportunities to make himself 
friends, and it is this point on which He insists in the 
injunction with which the parable closes. In this 
way the history is at least easy to understand, and 
the lesson which it conveys is very practical. 

‘And I say to you, Make unto you friends of the 
mammon of iniquity, that when you shall fail, they 
may receive you into everlasting dwellings.’ The 
friends whom the steward secured by his cleverness 
might have remained his friends for a time only, and 
their means of sheltering him in his destitution must 
have failed in time. But those whom we can make 
our friends by the right use of the mammon of 
iniquity will be our friends for ever. And the homes 
into which they may receive us are the everlasting 
mansions of the Kingdom of Heaven. This, then, 
our Lord seems to tell us, is the reason for which the 
good things of this world, wealth and the like, are 
placed in our hands. Of themselves they cannot 
secure us any good, they cannot preserve or restore 
our health, they are not in themselves the cause of any 
pleasure or solace, they cannot soothe the wounds of 
our heart, or answer the questionings of our mind, or 
be our companions in solitude and bereavement, any 
more than they can satisfy our hunger or thirst, or 
relieve our pain. They can procure us some of these 
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things from our fellow-men, and it is on this account: 
that we value them and use them. But they are not 
useful in this way in this world alone, and for the 
ends of this world. They can make us friends in 
this world, as the steward’s example shows us. But 
far more they can make us friends in the next. We 
cannot carry them with us, but we can send their 
fruit before us, which can furnish us in our everlasting 
home with friends whose aid can never fail, who will 
meet us on the eternal shores with welcome and love 
when otherwise we might land thereon in utter desti- 
tution and abject misery. 

If we ask ourselves who these friends may be 
whose loving aid we may secure to ourselves by the 
wise use of the dross of this world’s wealth, we may 
find more than one answer. For the wealth of the 
world, the mammon of iniquity, as our Lord calls it, 
may be used even directly for the service of God in 
the building of churches or altars, the decorations 
of the sanctuary, the furniture of holy vessels for 
Sacrifice, and the like. Nothing can be a higher use 
of gold and silver and precious stones than their 
application in the service and worship of God. 
Christian men have thus used the mammon of the 
world since the beginning of the Church, and their 
sacrifices, however worthy and rare in themselves, 
have always been understood as included in the 
blessing which fell from our Lord’s lips when Mag- 
dalene broke her box of most precious ointment over 
His Head at the Supper at Bethany. The same 
devotion has covered the land with houses in which 
the servants of God may dwell to offer to Him, in 
sacred retirement, the unceasing homage of the prac- 
tice of religious rules, and the songs and praises 
which echo back from the lower world the endless 
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worship of the heavenly hosts. It has shed itself 
out in other ways, less directly, but not less truly, 
concerned with the homage due to Him, as in 
hospitals, and institutions of beneficence, schools, 
asylums, orphanages, retreats for the aged and infirm 
and destitute, even the most afflicted, and, to out- 
ward sense, the most uninviting, lepers, lunatics, 
maniacs, the imbecile, the subjects of the most 
loathsome and the most contagious diseases. 

In these ways we make God Himself our friend, 
because they are all directed to Him, mediately or 
immediately. The same may be said of the honour 
that is done to Him in the saints, in various ways, 
or again, of the service which we may render to Him 
in the persons of the poor or miserable or ignorant, 
the spiritual and corporal works of mercy, or by 
almsdeeds, Masses, and works of satisfaction for the 
relief of the holy souls in Purgatory. And perhaps 
the most obvious of all the uses which can be made 
of the wealth of this world for this holy purpose, is 
the expenditure of money in almsdeeds to the poor. 
In all these ways the mammon of iniquity may be 
employed, and by means of its employment we make 
friends for ourselves of those who have a right to the 
Kingdom of Heaven, and who by their intercessions 
may help us in our own time of need by opening to us 
the gates of mercy and of the homes of eternal rest. 
This is the true use which we are intended to make 
of this mammon, which is called the mammon of 
iniquity because it is so often the instrument of 
wickedness, or the result of injustice. It is not 
meant that it is enough to spend unjust gains in 
charitable ways, if we have not fully repaired any 
injustice of which we may have been guilty. The 
steward in the parable acted unjustly to his lord, 
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and so his kindness to his lord’s debtors would not 
have delivered him from sin. He is put before us as 
an example of discernment and prudence, not of 
justice, and the point in his history which is im- 
pressed on us that he made the best of his opportu- 
nities, and by that means secured himself from desti- 
tution. 

The words of our Lord, ‘for the children of this 
world are in their generation wiser than the children 
of light,’ seem to fall from His sacred lips as a 
passing remark, and He does not dwell on them nor 
expand them. They are obviously the explanation 
of the reason for which the lord in the parable 
commended the unjust steward. Not of course that 
the commendation was an instance of the superior 
wisdom of worldlings, but that the steward had 
shown that superior wisdom in what he had done, 
and this the lord, himself a man of the world, could 
not help applauding as a clever action. The words 
themselves show that perfect intelligence of mankind 
in our Lord of which St. John speaks when he says, 
that ‘He knew what was in man.’ He knew not 
only the workings of all the lower elements in human 
nature in those who are not what He calls the chil- 
dren of light, but also how much there is of human 
foolishness and weakness in the children of light 
themselves. It is not said that the children of light 
are prudent and thoughtful, and the children of this 
world still more so, in their generation. The children 
of light have too often not the common prudence and 
forethought which reason requires, while in the 
children of the world these qualities are exercised in 
a high degree of perfection. The ends of the two 
classes of men are very different, but it is wisdom, 
and not prudence, that guides us in the choice of 
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ends. The two classes have indeed different ends 
before them, and no doubt the ends pursued by the 
children of light are the only true ends which men 
can reasonably seek. But when we compare the two 
classes as to the means which they use to gain their 
ends, the diligence, the cleverness, the perseverance, 
the energy, the concentration which they bring to 
the use of their means and opportunities, then the 
truth of our Lord’s remark becomes but too clear 
and certain. 

Look at the care and thought which the man who 
studies to be rich brings to the choice of investments 
for his money, always seeking for what is at once 
safest and most profitable, and compare it to the 
reckless haphazard way in which the Christian 
spends his time, only anxious to get through it some- 
how or other inthe most pleasant and least laborious 
manner! Look at the care which the man of business 
takes to keep his accounts well balanced day by day, 
or week by week, the pains he takes to set mistakes 
right, and to get rid of debts and encumbrances 
which hinder his prosperous career, and compare it 
with the negligence of so many about the care of 
their conscience, with its accounts uninspected and 
accumulating day after day, and yet left unexamined, 
to meet them at the end of his life! Look at the 
indifference to present toil and temporary hardships 
and inconveniences with which professional men 
are content to tie themselves to desks or to some 
laborious profession for the greater part of their life, 
for the sake of the hope, so seldom realized, that 
they may gain a few years of enjoyment and ease at 
the end of their days! And compare this with the 
way in which so many of the children of light let 
themselves be engrossed in the most frivolous and 
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empty pleasures, which are often far worse than 
empty and frivolous, and put aside for them the 
thought of being rich unto God, and labouring for 
the eternal goods! But it would be a long medi- 
tation indeed that could fully exhaust these words of 
our Lord. 

The words which are translated in our version by 
the..English words, ‘in their generation,’ are very 
important for the intelligence of this saying, and 
require some explanation. The proper rendering 
would be ‘unto,’ or ‘towards’ their generation, and 
the word generation means the men of their time, or 
of their kind. What is said is that the children of 
this world are more prudent in dealing with the men 
of the class of life to which they belong, than the 
children of light in dealing with their own ‘ genera- 
tion,’ in the same sense. The steward understood 
the men he had to deal with in his lord and his 
lord’s debtors, and so got out of his difficulty by 
playing his cards well with them. The children of 
light should act as he did, so far as to use their 
opportunities, their means, the occasions which meet 
them, so as to escape, by the use thus made of them, 
the dangers which threaten them, so as to provide 
thereby safely for the future which awaits them. 
The generation for which they live is God and His 
saints, or His friends the poor. We are all under 
sentence of dismissal from our present office of 
stewards of our Lord’s goods in this life. We are so 
to use them, in the time that remains to us, as to make 
ourselves stand well with the generation into whose 
presence we are hastening, there to abide for ever. 

Our Lord appears to have added to the simple 
narrative of the parable, or history, of the Wicked 
Steward, a discourse on the subject of true and false 
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riches, and their use, of which St. Luke gives us a 
very succinct account, and which attracted the atten- 
tion and criticism of the Pharisees. ‘He that is 
faithful in that which is least, is faithful also in that 
which is greater, and he that is unjust in that which 
is little, is unjust also in that which is greater. If 
then you have not been faithful in the unjust mam- 
mon, who will trust you with that which is the true ? 
And if you have not been faithful in that which is 
another’s, who will give you that which is your own? 
No servant can serve two masters, for either he will 
hate the one and love the other, or he will hold to 
the one and despise the other. You cannot serve 
God and mammon.’ 

This discourse may be considered as addressed to 
the disciples in general, and to contain principles 
which apply to a larger range of subjects than is 
suggested by the use of the word mammon only. 
The first lesson which is conveyed in this passage is 
one which grows naturally out of the story of the 
unjust steward. It is that we are all stewards, and 
have a Master over us to Whom we have to give an 
account of all that we have and are. The steward 
of whom we have just heard was accused of treating 
his lord’s gifts as if they were his own, for if they 
had been his own he could not have been called to 
an account, and threatened with punishment for 
malversation. He had a right, if he so chose, to 
squander what was his own, and this is just the 
right which we falsely assume as to what is not our 
own. For all that we have in the way of powers, facul- 
ties, talents, opportunities, is committed to us by God 
with the intention that it is so to be used by us asa 
trust from Him for which we are to give an account, 
and for the purpose of preparing for ourselves trea- 
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sures, or resources, in the next world. Again, there 
are three contrasts expressed in the words before 
us. In the first place, there is the contrast between 
greater goods and lesser goods, as to which our Lord 
says that faithfulness in the case of the inferior grade 
of goods is an earnest of faithfulness in the use of 
the higher. Then there is the contrast between true 
goods and false goods, true riches and false, as to 
which He says that if we have not been faithful in 
the unjust mammon we shall not have committed to 
us the true. Inthe third place there is the contrast 
between that which is another’s and that which is 
our own, as to which He says, that if we have not 
been faithful in taking care of the property of another, 
who will give us that which is ourown? We have, 
therefore, to see how these three contrasts may be 
made to apply to the goods of which our Lord is 
speaking. 

The goods of the next life are undoubtedly great 
and infinite in comparison to anything that we can 
have entrusted to us here and now. There is no true 
comparison between the temporal and the eternal, 
between that which is heavenly and that which is of 
earth. But it does not follow that a right appre- 
ciation of this truth would lead us to an entire 
contempt and neglect of these inferior goods, for the 
reason assigned by our Lord. ‘That reason is, that 
by our faithfulness or unfaithfulness in their use will 
be measured the manner in which we are to be 
treated with regard to the eternal goods. Thus His 

.words have a deeper meaning than may occur to us 
at first sight. It is true that, ordinarily speaking, 
men are first proved as to their faithfulness in small 
things, and then are trusted with greater. But it is 
not necessarily and inevitably true that faithfulness 
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in small matters is an earnest of faithfulness in larger 
matters. For the temptation to unfaithfulness is 
much increased when the matter which is committed 
to us is much larger than before, and a man who 
might be faithful to his trust in the case of a lesser 
sum of money might be unable to resist when he had 
the opportunity of enriching himself enormously by 
an act of dishonesty. So it is in this world with its 
passing goods. 

But in the case of which our Lord speaks there is 
no danger of this. We secure the greater goods 
by faithfulness in the use of the lesser. For the 
faithfulness of which He speaks in the use of tem. 
poral goods which are entrusted to us by God is, 
at the very same time, faithfulness as to eternal 
interests, which are to be entrusted to us if we are 
faithful in the others. Our faithfulness in the case 
of the unjust mammon is, at the same time, faithful- 
ness as to the true riches which are secured to us 
thereby. But if we are unfaithful in the use of the 
comparatively worthless goods of this world, we lose 
thereby our claim on the imperishable and most 
precious riches of the spiritual kingdom. The truth 
which we are to understand is that these earthly 
goods are committed to us, as it is more than once 
said in the parables of our Lord, to traffic with for 
our Master’s use. They are the talents and the 
pounds for which we are to give an account. If 
we have multiplied them for Him, we are to be 
rewarded, if we have not multiplied them we are 
disgraced and punished. This is one of the truths 
conveyed in the other contrast which is here drawn 
for us, that between what belongs to another and 
what belongs to ourselves. When we understand 
that all our resources and powers are merely en- 
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trusted to us to be used for the glory of God, we 
begin to have a right intelligence as to our responsi- 
bilities and our opportunities, as to the wisdom of 
recognizing our stewardship, and of striving above 
all things to be found faithful therein. 

There is also another meaning in which earthly 
goods are said not to be our own, and are contrasted 
in this respect to the goods of the spiritual kingdom. 
For that cannot be called our own which may pass 
away from us at any moment, which cannot in itself 
contribute anything to our real being and true enjoy- 
ment, make us better or happier, enter into our true 
life as a means of support or strength or growth or 
felicity. Yet no temporal goods can become a part 
of our life or being in this way, and in this sense we 
cannot make them our own, any more than our bodies. 
can live on stones, or our intelligence feed on what 
is written in a language which we can neither read 
nor understand. As far as our true life is concerned, 
temporal goods can neither enter into it nor take it 
away. They are like the coin which the shipwrecked 
mariner found in the wreck from which he had been 
cast ashore—of no profit whatever to him in his new 
and solitary existence. But spiritual gifts and goods, 
although they all come to us from the hand of God, 
Who can at any moment take them away, are still 
our own in this sense, that they contribute to and 
constitute our real life, our minds can feed on them, 
our hearts are enlarged and ennobled by them, they 
elevate and transform our whole existence, and make 
us, as the Apostle writes, partakers of a Divine 
nature so far above our own. ‘They live in us and 
make us live, as the air which we breathe or the 
blood which runs through our veins. In this sense 
then, also, we may understand the contrast implied 
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in the words, ‘That if we are not faithful in that 
which is another’s, who will give us what is our 
own?’ And this kind of language is found in many 
of our Lord’s sayings about the rewards of the next 
life, for He says that the faithful servants are to be 
set over ten cities or five, or are to be set by their 
lord over all his goods, in words which imply power, 
possession, authority. And this language may help 
to raise our thoughts concerning the eternal goods. 
Our Lord said to the Pharisees, when they asked 
about the coming of the Kingdom of God, that the 
Kingdom of God was within us. It is not some- 
thing external, but something which can never be 
separated from us, its life, its functions, its exercises,. 
its joys are indeed our own, because it consists in 
union with God Who gives it. 

Our Lord concludes this discourse, of which, as 
has been said, it is probable that we have but a short 
summary, by words which, like many others which 
occur in the Gospel of St. Luke at this time, are 
repeated from the Sermon on the Mount. ‘No man 
can serve two masters. For either he will hate the 
one and love the other, or he will hold to the one 
and despise the other. You cannot serve God and 
mammon.’ The words have been already explained 
elsewhere. The two masters, between whom we 
have to choose, are God and Satan, who rules us 
under the name of the world, or riches, or ambition, 
or pleasure, and the like. The two masters cannot 
be to us precisely the same, for our hearts are made 
for God and the true goods which His service secures. 
us, they are not made for Satan or for the false goods 
by means of which he imposes upon us. Thus our 
hearts can love God, and to love God is to hate what 
He hates, sin and Satan. They cannot love Satan, 
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and the falsehoods on which he would have them 
feed themselves. The choice that has to be made is 
between the service of God, on the one hand, God, 
Whom we can love, and this implies the hatred of 
His rebellious and lying rival, and, on the other 
hand, the holding to or following of Satan, not 
the loving him, and this holding to Satan implies 
contempt and neglect of God. The heart cannot be 
satisfied with the false goods, but men can be per- 
suaded to think them true, and thus to hold to them. 
In this case they live on without love and satis- 
faction, in a perpetual restlessness, seeking, like the 
poor Prodigal, to fill themselves with the husks of 
swine. The two services are as incompatible as 
light and darkness, the choice must be made between 
God and mammon. 

The Evangelist next tells us of the effect produced 
by this discourse from our Lord on His ever watchful 
enemies. ‘Now the Pharisees who were covetous, 
heard all these things, and they derided Him.’ The 
teaching which He had been delivering did not refer 
to the question of His personal claims, and the like, 
as to which He had had so many occasions of 
discussion with them at Jerusalem. It was plain 
practical doctrine, dealing with the conduct of life, 
the contempt of the good things of this world, 
almsgiving, dependence on God, and singleness of 
service to Him. It was such teaching as might have 
been left by them to work its own good upon the 
people and the disciples. There was nothing about 
it which need be made matter of controversy, they 
could not calumniate Him, or accuse Him to the 
Governor, or even say that He was at variance with 
their traditions or the teaching of Moses. 

These men, as St. Luke tells us, were covetous, their 
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hearts were full of the love of earthly goods, which 
they practically preferred to spiritual goods. The 
teaching touched them nearly, not in any point of 
doctrine, but in their own lives and practice. They 
were precisely trying to serve God and mammon 
at the same time, and the result was that they were 
in the case which He described, were holding to their 
master Satan, and despising and neglecting their true 
and lawful master God. So His words stung them, 
and perhaps aroused in their hearts some feelings of 
self-reproach. ‘They could not deny the truth or the 
beauty of His teaching, but they laughed at it, as 
men of the world laugh at the practice of purity, or of 
mortification, or prayer, or of indifference to worldly 
wealth and power, neglect of the tangible and 
visible goods which to them are alone true. To 
make use of temporal goods only for the service of 
God and the good of the soul seemed to them 
supremely silly and ridiculous, the giving up of sub- 
stantial blessings for the sake of shadows in the 
uncertain future. They understood the advantage of 
an outwardly respectable life, especially in persons, 
like themselves, whose profession bound them to such 
respectability. But interior purity, detachment from 
the world and indifference to its gifts were things to 
be laughed at, with a laughter which had in it a 
certain angry bitterness, because they could not 
divest themselves of the feeling that the teaching 
which they thus affected to despise was, after all, 
true and necessary for salvation. Worldly men are 
fond of making a joke of purity, or mortification, 
and even of heroic charity and self-sacrifice for 
others. Their laughter has no ring of joyousness in 
it, it is like music out of tune, not like the fresh 
simple merriment of innocent gaiety. 
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‘And He said to them, You are they who justify 
yourselves before men, but God knoweth your hearts, 
for that which is high to men is an abomination 
before God.’ In this and the verses which follow it 
would seem that we had another short summary by 
St. Luke of a discourse or discourses which may 
have been much fuller when uttered by our Lord. 
He\seems to pass from one subject to another, and 
to have various heads on which He now thought it 
well to reprove these Pharisees. The first head is 
that of their hypocrisy. They contented themselves 
with an external appearance of justice and virtue, 
whereas, as He had already said, their hearts were 
full of rapine and iniquity. Such persons might very 
well seek to persuade themselves that it was possible 
to serve God and mammon, to be decent observers 
of the outward requirements of the Law, while at the 
same time their hearts were really given to the world. 
Nothing of this kind could satisfy the most pure, most 
piercing eyes of God. ‘But God knoweth your 
hearts, for that which is high to men is an abomi- 
nation to God.’ That is, as it seems, men who do 
not know the heart, from which proceeds the true 
character of our acts, are constantly deceived by the 
outward appearance. Whereas God sees the heart, 
and therefore cannot be deceived, and it frequently 
happens that what seems lofty virtue to men is an 
abomination before God, on account of the corrupt 
motive or mixture of perversity by which the action 
or the conduct may be infected. They laughed at the 
purity and simple severity of our Lord’s teaching, 
for the approval of men was all that they sought. 
And all that while in the eyes of God their Judge 
they were abominable. 

The next sentence touches the point in their 
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conduct from which their miserable declension, as a 
body of men, might be dated. ‘The Law and the 
Prophets were until John. From that time the 
Kingdom of Heaven is preached, and every one useth 
violence towards it.’ Up to the time of the begin- 
ning of the ministry of St. John Baptist, the Law and 
the Prophets embodied the appointed teaching by 
obedience to which salvation was to be obtained 
through faith in the coming Messias. He seems to 
add the Prophets to the Law, to show the continu- 
ousness of the Divine teaching of the nation down to 
later times, and also because the prophets in many 
respects explained the Law more fully, and expanded 
and applied its teaching, especially drawing out those 
elements in it which were more or less anticipations of 
the spirit of the Gospel. The new dispensation began 
with St.John, who summed up the teaching of the 
Law and the Prophets, and prepared the people for 
the reception and knowledge of our Lord, both by 
the preaching of repentance and the conversion of 
so many which followed, and also by pointing out our 
Lord’s Divine Person when He came. The fruit of 
the preaching of the Baptist was that men’s hearts 
were strongly stirred by Divine grace, they were made 
to feel irresistibly their need of pardon and redemp- 
tion, and were driven to seek these in the baptism 
which St. John administered and in placing them- 
selves under the Divine teaching of our Lord. They 
did violence to themselves in this, and so are said 
to use violence towards the Kingdom which they 
thus gained. 

It was at this point, as has already been said, that 
the Scribes and Pharisees, as a body, failed to co- 
operate with the intentions of Providence. They 
turned away from St. John, without venturing to 
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oppose him publicly or to deny his Divine mission. 
This amounted to a neglect of the means of grace 
which God had devised for them, means which were 
to lead them on to other and greater graces without 
number. It also amounted to an abandonment of 
their office as guides and leaders of the people, who 
had practically to break away from them in order to 
avail themselves first of the ministry of St. John and 
then of that of our Lord. The whole Gospel history, 
and the subsequent history of the early Church, is 
the record of the consequences of this false step on 
their part. It seems to have been mainly occasioned 
by their worldliness, their evil lives, their attachment 
to secular interests, and their personal self-sufficiency 
and pride. 

The connection between the next section of our 
Lord’s words, as here reported, and that of which we 
have spoken, may be explained in two ways. ‘And 
it is easier for heaven and earth to pass than one tittle 
of the Law to fail. Every one that putteth away his 
wife and marrieth another, committeth adultery, and 
he that marrieth her that is put away from her 
husband, committeth adultery.’ The former words 
about the Law and the Prophets being until John, 
and of men using violence to the Kingdom of Heaven 
which succeeded from that time, might seem to 
contain an assertion that the Law had passed away, 
whereas in truth the Gospel Kingdom was not the 
destruction but the fulfilling of the Law and the 
Prophets. He had said in the Sermon on the Mount 
in reference to the thoughts of this kind which 
might arise in the hearts of His hearers, ‘Think 
not that I am come to destroy the Law or the Pro- 
phets, I am not come to destroy, but to fulfil. For 
Amen, I say to you, till Heaven and earth pass one 
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jot or one tittle shall not pass from the Law till all be 
fulfilled.’ Our Lord may therefore have thought it 
well to repeat this declaration on this occasion, when 
He was teaching in a different part of the country 
and at a subsequent time. He had also in the same 
Sermon on the Mount condemned strongly the 
opinions current among the people, and discussed 
commonly among the Scribes themselves, as to the 
lawfulness of divorce, which had been, as is known, 
tolerated in the law of Moses so far as the insisting 
on the giving of a bill of divorce, which made the 
condition of the distressed wife less hard, involved 
toleration. And as He had then opened the subject, 
and laid down the Christian law concerning it, 
without, however, at once declaring that law in its 
full strictness and purity, He may have wished, 
in this His new course of teaching in Judea, to say 
something to the same purpose. Inthis way we may 
account for the presence of these paragraphs in the 
discourse of which St. Luke is now giving us a short 
account. 

It may also be thought that our Lord in these 
sentences is still speaking directly to the Scribes, 
who, in addition to their neglect of the Providential 
arrangements of God as to the mission of the Baptist 
and of our Lord, were guilty of misleading the people 
whom they were set to teach, in some important 
doctrine of the Law, such as that of the duty of 
children to parents, which He said they had made of 
no avail by their traditions. Thus it was a rebuke 
to them to remind them that it was easier for Heaven 
and earth to pass, than for one tittle of the Law to 
fail. And then He went onto specify, in a few words, 
one of such corruptions and false interpretations of the 
Law which was very commonly advocated among the 
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people on the authority of these Scribes, namely, the 
practice of divorce, which was permitted by at least 
one of their great schools on the most trivial pretexts, 
so that as a matter of fact, one of the great com- 
mandments of God which had been embodied and 
republished in the Mosaic Law, was set at naught. 
For God had said, Thou shalt not commit adultery, 
and yet adultery was practically sanctioned among 
the people, who did not think it at all forbidden them 
to put away their wives, or to take as wives women 
who had been so put away. 


CHAPTER a: 
The Rich Man and Lazarus. 


St. Luke xvi. 19—31 ; Story of the Gospels, § 116. 


Our Lord seems next to have gone back in thought 
to the subject of the history of the unjust steward, 
which had brought on Him the ridicule of the men 
whom He was thus reproving. For the story which 
follows seems to be a kind of continuation of that 
history, in which the cleverness and adroitness of the 
steward are contrasted with the foolishness of the 
rich glutton, as he is often termed. And the lesson 
to be learnt from the one as to the right use of the 
riches of the world, is the same as that which is 
taught by the other. There may also, as we shall see, 
be another and a very deep lesson conveyed in this 
second parable, if we are soto call it. For there is 
no reason why this history of Lazarus and the rich 
glutton should not be a simple narrative of facts. 
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Indeed, it would seem most probable that such it is, 
for otherwise it would be difficult to account for the 
name of Lazarus being given. Neither our Lord, 
nor the Evangelist, speaks of it as a parable at all. 
The same remark applies to the story of the Unjust 
Steward, as we have lately said, and to some others 
of the so-called parables. 

‘There was a certain rich man who was clothed in 
purple and fine linen, and fared sumptuously every 
day, and there was a certain beggar named Lazarus, 
who lay at his gate, full of sores, desiring to be fed 
with the crumbs that fell from the rich man’s table, 
and no one did give him. Moreover the dogs came 
and licked his sores.’ Here then the story begins with 
the most perfect contrast between these two men, in 
their abode, their circumstances, their condition, 
their treatment by others. The one has all that he 
can desire, and he enjoys it for his own pleasure, 
food, raiment, abode, service, health. The days are 
to him one tranquil succession of enjoyments. He is 
not said to be vicious, or unjust, or cruel, or ambitious. 
He is simply wrapt up in the enjoyment of what, as 
he considers, is his own, in absolute indifference to 
the claims of others on his charity, to his duties in 
their regard, to the responsibilities of his position, to 
his opportunities of providing for the next world by 
the use which he makes of this. The other is desti- 
tute, friendless, afflicted, homeless. His condition 
must have been known to the rich man and to his 
servants, but he gets not the slightest relief. His 
only friends are in the brute creation, the dogs who 
come and lick the sores which cover him. He lay at 
the gate of the rich man, and would have been fed 
plentifully enough with the crumbs from his table. 
He desired to be fed with them, but no man gave 
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to him. He was not driven away, he was simply 
ignored. 

We are here presented by our Lord Himself with 
a picture of the social contrast which is always before 
our eyes. It has been thus from the beginning, and 
so it will ever be. In our own time and country it 
presents itself as conspicuously as ever, only that 
the two extremes in the contrast are exaggerated in 
modern times, and in consequence of an un-Christian 
civilization. The rich are now more rich, the poor 
are more poor. There is greater luxury and extrava- 
gance, and sometimes, certainly, greater selfishness 
and recklessness, among the wealthy. On the other 
hand, the squalor and misery of poverty are largely 
increased. There is also another feature—the class 
represented by Lazarus has become dangerous. It 
has grown in numbers, in power, in intelligence, and 
in its capacity for combination. This might not be 
mischievous if, at the same time, the poorer class 
were deeply penetrated with religious principles. But 
it is not so. They are more than ever the prey to 
false teaching and the victims of the active propa- 
ganda which is carried on against faith and morality. 
Their principles of law, order, authority, and obedi- 
ence, are weakened and undermined. They begin to 
ask strange questions about the inequality with which 
the good things of the world are kept in the hands of 
a few, and to raise their voices first and then their 
hands to remedy the apparent injustice. And yet no 
action of theirs can remedy the evil of which they 
complain. Let them upset the fabric of society and 
establish for a moment their visionary equality—they 
will not benefit themselves, but only increase their 
misery. The old divisions will return again after a 
period of violence and lawlessness. There will still 
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be the rich man with Lazarus at his gate. For 
God has provided His own way of setting the 
inequality right, and no other way can succeed 
but His. 

Inequality is the law of His Kingdom in Heaven 
and on earth, an inequality which is established by 
Him, which gives Him great glory, and advances 
immensely the happiness and mutual charities of 
angels and of men. It is the rule in Heaven, the 
rule in the Church on earth, the rule in human 
society. The angels are arrayed in hierarchies, the 
Church has her rulers and her subjects, her ministers 
and the classes to whom they minister, and human 
society by His ordinance is organized in the same 
way, each one having his own gifts, his own vocation, 
his own duties to the community, his own particular 
share in influence and in property. When God came 
on earth, He made His choice among the classes, 
‘and He chose to be poor. Thus He exalted and 
blessed and consecrated the condition of the great 
mass of men. On the other hand, He often spoke of 
the danger of riches, and said that it was hard for a 
rich man to enter His Kingdom. It seemed almost, if 
He could be unfair at all, that He had given the rich 
the last place and the poorest chance of salvation 
and of Heaven. - And yet, after all, He has provided 
for the rich man as well as for Lazarus, and has put 
it in his power to make this life happy for his neigh- 
bour, and by so doing to secure the happiness of the 
next world for himself. Heaven is the heritage of 
the poor and the afflicted here, if they bear their 
poverty and affliction with patience and resignation, 
and without revolting in their minds and hearts 
against the arrangements of Providence in their 
regard. And their rich brethren will be received by 
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them into the eternal habitations, if they use in 
charity the abundance of the goods of this world. 
These are given them, not for themselves, but as the 
stewards of God for the maintenance of the right 
order in this society which He has made unequal, in 
order that the one class may minister to the other 
the offices of brotherly love, and so glorify the God’ 
of love and peace in a nobler way than would have 
been possible if there had been no poor and afflicted 
to call for compassion and relief. This is the social - 
science of the Christian Kingdom, foolishness indeed 
in the eyes of the philosophers of the world, but 
powerful for the salvation of those who have riches 
to administer, because it makes them see and serve 
God in their poor brethren, makes them understand 
the dangers and the duties of their state, delivers 
them from the blindness and selfishness and worldli- 
ness, and hardness of heart and forgetfulness of God 
which the possession of riches naturally engenders. 
If they have sins to account for, they can redeem 
them by almsgiving, and they can contribute in the 
same way to the security of themselves and the 
society in which they live, by promoting goodwill 
and mutual love between class and class. And the 
poor, on the other hand, whose condition offers far 
greater opportunity for the practice of all virtues 
than any other condition, are meant in their turn to 
glorify Him by their patience, their unworldly faith, 
and their grateful charity. 

Thus has our Lord drawn in a few lines a picture 
of what must ever be in the world, while at the same 
time that He tells us of the rich man and his relations 
to Lazarus, He has touched the misery and the 
blindness and the folly of men such as he was. His 
relations to Lazarus were simply that he ignored him 
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and forgot him, and so committed the folly of those 
who have a treasure lying at their feet, more precious 
than the riches of a thousand worlds, which they do 
not stoop to take up, while they are on the eve of 
utter ruin and irreparable desolation for the want of 
it. Lazarus lay at his gate, and it would have cost 
him nothing to feed him and clothe him and tend 
him. But, such is the deceptiveness of wealth, he 
had never once thought of giving him a crumb from 
his table. This is, as it were, the first scene in the 
narrative which our Lord sets before His covetous 
mockers. The next step in the story is another 
contrast, exactly the reverse of the former. 

This next step in the story brings us into the 
presence of death. ‘And it came to pass that the 
beggar died, and was carried by the angels into 
Abraham’s bosom. And the rich man also died, and 
was buried in Hell.’ Our Lord does not tell us of 
the virtues practised by Lazarusin his misery. They 
are sufficiently indicated by the fact that he was 
carried by the angels into Abraham’s bosom, the 
receptacle for the souls of those who died in grace 
and peace with God before the descent of our Lord 
into the lower world after His Passion. If Lazarus 
had been stirred by his sufferings to impatience, 
want of resignation, murmurings against the justice 
and goodness of God, envy of the rich man, despair, 
and the like, he would not have been fit to be received 
into the bosom of Abraham. His condition in this 
world had been chosen for him by God in His 
Fatherly care over him, and it was a condition fraught 
with a crowd of graces and opportunities of merit to 
which he had been enabled to correspond. He had 
borne his cross in faith and hope, and was now to 
receive his reward. On the other hand, we know 
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that the rich man had misused his opportunities. 
He had taken the good things of this world as his 
own, and enjoyed them without gratitude, for if he 
had been grateful to God, he would have used them 
to God’s glory. He had used them without intelli- 
gence, as the brutes might use them, for if he had 
been intelligent as to their use, he would not have 
neglected the poor beggar who lay at his gate. He 
hadsthought of nothing but the good estate and treat- 
ment of his body, for if he had thought of his soul, 
he would have prepared himself for the judgment of 
God by making himself powerful friends by the use 
of the unjust mammon. 

Thus his faults were, in the main, faults of omis- 
sion, the consequence of his blindness and foolishness 
and ignorance of his real position. Nothing more 
indeed would have been requisite to plunge him into 
the gulf of positive sins of commission, luxury, pride, 
impurity, injustice, and others. But of these we are 
not told. The words of our Lord imply that what He 
mentions concerning him was enough to bring on him 
the dreadful lot of the blind and thoughtless children 
of the world. Death came on him in the midst of 
his enjoyments. ‘The rich man also died, and was 
buried in Hell.’ That is, instead of the angels, who 
might have borne him also into the bosom of his 
Father Abraham, a saint who had been as rich as 
himself, but had made a good use of his riches, the 
evil spirits seized his soul, and took him to their own 
home in Hell. Although the use of the word Hell 
in itself does not make it certain that the rich man 
was in the place of the lost souls, and although some 
authors have thought that he might have been in 
Purgatory, it seems safer to follow the common 
interpretation, in which the word is taken in its 
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strict sense. The grounds of the other opinion will 
be mentioned by-and-bye. 

It has been said that the narrative before us may 
be the relation of actual facts of which our Lord 
was aware. If this is so, we may suppose that His 
words are framed in exact conformity to the real 
conditions which await the souls of men after their 
departure from this world. He would see before 
Him the receptacles of the various classes of souls 
which pass into the unseen world, and He speaks as 
if the truths concerning them were familiar to His 
audience. It has often been said that He does not 
put forward any new doctrine as to points which 
were already well known to the Jews. This is 
one of the reasons why He has not spoken more 
fully and clearly than He has as to Purgatory, and 
the devout practice of prayers for the departed, and 
the like. The Jews understood well enough what 
He meant by the bosom of Abraham. The bosom 
of Abraham was the place for the souls who were 
freed from all guilt and owed no more expiation to 
the justice of God, but who could not enter Heaven, 
at the time when this instruction was given, because 
the gates of Heaven had not yet been thrown open 
after the Resurrection of our Lord. It was the place 
of rest and expectation for the saints of God, and as 
their title to Heaven was founded on their faith, 
without which no man can be pleasing to Him, it 
was called the bosom of Abraham, the father of all 
who have faith. There was no suffering there, nor 
pain of mind and heart, all was peace, calm, hope, 
love, happiness, the most blessed society of the 
redeemed. Our Lord does not mention the other 
abode where there was no suffering, but only expec- 
tation, the receptacle or Limbus of children and 
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others who have on them no stain save that of 
original sin. Nor does He mention Purgatory,. 
unless it can be thought, as some have thought, 
that the rich man was there—the place for those 
who have died in a state of grace, indeed, but yet 
with a debt, larger or smaller, to the justice of God 
which has still to be worked out in suffering. Nor 
was it necessary that He should do more than 
mention Hell, properly so called, the place of tor- 
ment without expiation or hope in which the lost 
souls must abide for ever. 

Here, perhaps, our Lord might have paused, if it 
had been His object to do no more than to set before 
the Pharisees who derided His doctrine, the conse- 
quences of blindness as to the use of riches in those 
who possess them. In some respects, He seems to 
teach us, death itself may not bring perfect enlighten- 
ment to such men as the rich glutton. At least He 
describes him as speaking and reasoning as if he 
were not altogether awake to the condition to which 
he had brought himself. But lost souls, like evil 
spirits, may hide what they know, and speak as if 
they were not what they are. This man speaks with 
Abraham as his father, and he can think of the danger 
of others left behind in the world, whose lot is like 
what his own had been. ‘And lifting up his eyes when 
he was in torments, he saw Abraham afar off and 
Lazarus in his bosom, and he cried, and said, Father 
Abraham, have mercy on me and send Lazarus that 
he may dip the tip of his finger in water to cool my 
tongue, for I am tormented in this flame. And Abra-- 
ham said to him, Son, remember that thou didst 
receive good things in thy lifetime, and likewise 
Lazarus evil things, but now he is comforted and 
thou art tormented. And besides all this, between. 
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us and you there is fixed a great chaos, so that they 
who would pass from hence to you cannot, nor from 
thence come hither.’ The Greek word which in our 
version is rendered ‘chaos,’ might properly be 
rendered ‘chasm.’ That is, there is a great gulf 
of separation, which is fixed firmly by the unalter- 
able decree of God, which is that none should pass 
it. The truth of the condition of separate classes 
in the next world is here expressed in parabolical 
language, such as conveys the facts so as to be 
intelligible to all. Lazarus could not dip his finger 
in water, as his body was in the grave. Nor could 
the rich man have his tongue touched with water, 
as he also was without his body. His petition is 
foolish and impossible. That is, it is just the kind 
of petition which a lost soul in torment might 
make. 

His father Abraham speaks to him with perfect 
kindness and gentleness, calling him son and leaving 
him without any reproach for his evil conduct in his 
lifetime. He passes no judgment on him, and, as far 
as his words go, he gives no more merit to Lazarus 
than demerit to the rich man. One receives good 
things now, having received evil before, the other 
receives evil things now, havings received good things 
before. There is no reproach for his presumption, or 
for the sort of contempt which he seems still to feel 
for the beggar, who is to be sent hither and thither 
for the sake of relieving his pain. Neither is there 
any exhortation to penitence, or any hope held out 
of pardon or remission in his sufferings. Again, the 
truth as to the impossibility of any intercourse 
between the two receptacles of departed souls is put 
gently. There is a great chaos fixed between them, 
which makes the passage from one to the other 
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impossible, and nothing is said of the evil state of 
the soul which makes it unworthy of all help and 
incapable of profiting by any charity. The language 
is as gentle as that which St. Jude mentions as used 
by St. Michael to Satan when they contended about 
the body of Moses.t Indeed so gentle is it, that, as 
we shall presently see, it has been made one ground 
of the opinion mentioned above, that the rich man 
may have been in Purgatory and not in the torments 
of Hell. 

The answer of Abraham, however, though gentle, 
as has been said, is rather an example of that 
abstinence from all judgment of others which is 
characteristic of the saints than any implied acquit- 
tal of the rich man. When we examine the truths 
which it alleges we can see how this is so. There 
is no reason why Abraham should not acknowledge 
him as a son. For it would be a part of his guilt, 
in the eyes of God, and an aggravation of his punish- 
ment, that he would know himself to have been and 
still to be by nature a child of Abraham, brought up 
in the true faith, and therefore without excuse on 
the score of ignorance as to the responsibilities and 
duties which he had neglected. Abraham reminds 
him of the truth that he in his lifetime had received 
his share of good things, and likewise Lazarus evil 
things, and he also reminds him that he is now in 
torments and Lazarus in comfort. Lazarus had been 
tormented by hunger, but the rich man, who now 
begs his interference for a drop of water to cool his 
tongue, had never thought of sending him a crumb 
of bread. Now their conditions are reversed. That 
so it was with the two, implied that they both 
deserved their present condition. For Abraham is 
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speaking of the arrangements and decrees of God, 
Who can do no wrong. 

Abraham sets forth, with ample sufficiency, the 
principles of God's government in the distribution 
of goods and ills. God has numberless goods of 
various kinds and degrees to distribute, and among 
them are the good things of this world and of this life. 
He often gives them in reward for natural virtues 
and good actions, either when they do not merit an 
eternal reward, or when He foreknows that those 
who have practised them will so shape their lives as 
to make themselves incapable of the life of bliss in 
Heaven. In this way it is that He leaves no good 
unrewarded in some way or other, although so many 
who are at present good in disposition and in conduct 
will not reach His Kingdom hereafter. This man 
had whatever reward he deserved in this life. He 
may have done many good things, for which he was 
paid here, paid, moreover, in a way which did not at 
all preclude his using the wealth and affluence that 
was given him for the true and highest interests of 
his soul. He might have been charitable with his 
wealth, he might have mortified himself in the midst 
of his good cheer, or denied it to himself altogether. 
There was nothing to force him to waste his oppor- 
tunities. Nor, on the other hand, was there any- 
thing to force the will of Lazarus to make the good 
use of his afflictions which we know he had made, 
simply from the fact that he was rewarded as he 
was. God distributes temporal evils with the same 
wisdom and equity as temporal goods. They are 
often sent in mercy, either to prevent us from sinning 
or to give us opportunities of expiating sins by 
suffering in a spirit of penitence. They are sent 
as chastisements, to arouse the seul to a sense of 
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the evil it has done. They are sent as trials and 
opportunities of the practice of and the growth in 
virtue, or they are sent to perfect the character after 
the pattern of our suffering Lord. In some or all 
of these ways they had been sent to Lazarus, and 
he had used them to the profit of his soul. He was 
now reaping the reward of his patience and resig- 
nation, his charity for others, his detachment from 
earthly goods. And so he is now comforted. If a 
lost soul is capable of any consolation, it might be 
found in the consideration of the justice and good- 
ness of God, which underlie the rules of the govern- 
ment of which Abraham speaks. But in any case 
he represents the truth, and he represents also the 
power and sovereign rights of God, Whose laws 
cannot be overruled. The rich man could not gainsay 
a word that was said. 

This is the first part of the answer of Abraham. 
The second is equally simple and peremptory. 
‘ Besides all this, between us and you there is fixed 
a great chaos, so that they who would pass from 
hence to you cannot, nor you thence come hither.’ 
These words touch the two great reasons why the 
petition of the rich man, that Lazarus might be 
sent to touch his tongue with the tip of his finger, 
was rejected. First, such an alleviation is contrary to 
the decree of Him Who has fixed the great chasm 
between the saved and the lost in the next world. 
God has appointed the time of probation for all, 
and after that the judgment and the execution of 
the sentence, a sentence which is irreversible. The 
rich man mentions his thirst as his great torment, 
because, as it seems, his chief sin, the cause of 
countless other sins, had been gluttony. The punish- 
ment of gluttony was in kind like the indulgence 
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for which it was inflicted, and it was so with all the 
other sufferings of the lost man, which were not to 
be alleviated for ever. He might have saved himself 
from them while he lived, now no one can save him 
from them. And again, one of the consequences of 
the fixing of the chasm, represented by the impos- 
sibility of any passage from one side to the other, 
is that after the lot of the soul is finally fixed, there 
can be no change. For there can be no change 
from an evil state to a better state of the soul without 
Divine grace, and no grace can enter Hell. The 
wills there are all immutably fixed, as are the wills 
of the blessed in Heaven, and thus all change in the 
souls that suffer in Hell is shut out. And, if a lost 
soul in all its inveterate malice could be trans- 
ported to Heaven without any change in itself, 
Heaven itself would be to it the worst of hells. 
‘And he said, Then, Father, I beseech thee that 
thou wouldst send him to my father’s house, for I 
have five brethren, that he may testify unto them, 
lest they also come into this place of torments. And 
Abraham said to him, They have Moses and the 
prophets, let them hear them. But he said, No, 
Father Abraham, but if one went to them from the 
dead, they will dopenance. And he said to him, If 
they hear not Moses and the prophets, neither will 
they believe if one rise again from the dead.’ These 
words have been understood by many as furnishing 
a further argument for the opinion of the ultimate 
salvation of the poor soul who spoke them. It has 
been alleged that they show a certain amount of 
charitable and disinterested forethought for the souls 
of the five brethren, a desire that something may be 
done for them which he thinks might save them, and 
enable them to escape the misery to which he is 
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himself doomed. Whereas, it may be said, if he 
were altogether lost without hope, he would have 
been incapable of charity to his brethren, and if he 
could have thought of them at all, it might have been 
to desire that they might come and share his own 
sufferings. The consideration of the questions which 
are thus raised by the prayer of the rich man to 
Abraham may open to us many lessons which we 
might otherwise fail to catch. 
Some of the Fathers have thought that although 
this rich man was in Hell, where there can be no 
exercise of supernatural virtue, he still retained the 
natural virtue of wishing well to those who were 
nearest to him, and thus could wish that his brethren 
might avoid the lot which had fallen to himself. He 
might know that he himself might have escaped it, 
and that others, in the same position, might escape 
it, and he may have wished that his brethren might 
do so rather than others. And it is to be observed 
that he does not give any reason for their conversion, 
but that they may not come into that place of tor- 
ment. And although the wills of the lost souls are 
irrevocably fixed on evil and not on good, it may be 
thought that the malice of their will extends only 
over the same range in the next world as in this. Thus, 
for example, if a man has been sensual or covetous 
in his life, but not envious or given up to anger, he 
would not have in the next world the intensity of 
these last evils which others might have whom they 
have dominated here. This is the opinion of those 
who see some natural good in the interest manifested 
by the rich man for the conversion of his brothers. 
Others, however, do not see in the petition before 
us anything more than an act of selfishness. For it 
is certain that the sight and company of other lost 
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souls is a part of the torment of the damned, as the 
sight and company of the other blessed in Heaven is 
a part of the joy of each glorious soul. As the saints 
might desire the salvation of others on this account, 
so the lost souls may dread the damnation of others, 
for their own sakes. And this might be much more 
so in the case of brothers. For this suffering soul 
may have led them to evil by his own example or 
direct influence, he may have failed in his duty to 
warn them as a brother, his sins and their sins may 
have been mixed up together, while they feasted and 
enjoyed themselves without a thought of duty or of 
God, helping one another to despise the poor, ridicule 
almsdeeds, and live as if they had not received the 
truth and the law of God. Thus the presence of his 
brothers would have been an increase of his torments, 
and when he asked that they might be warned by 
Lazarus, he was asking that he might be spared that 
possible increase. 

There is also a third way in which this prayer of 
the rich man may be explained, without attributing it 
to true charity. Some writers consider it as a kind 
of hidden complaint against God, for not having 
given to him any warning like that which he asks 
for his brothers. It is as if he had said, ‘If men are 
to be plunged into this torment for living as I have 
lived, at all events they might be told of it in some) 
certain way, and I ask that my brothers may fare 
better in this respect than myself, and that you will 
send Lazarus to enlighten them as I could wish to 
have been enlightened, especially as you tell me that 
I am not even to be allowed that slight alleviation 
which I asked for myself.’ This interpretation may 
seem at first sight to be far-fetched. But it is very 
consistent indeed with what may be reasonably sup- 
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posed as to the state of mind of the lost souls. There 
is about the whole behaviour of the rich man a 
certain disorder and strangeness, which show them- 
selves in the presumptuous freedom with which he 
speaks to Abraham, in the utter absence of any 
sorrow for sin while he suffers its punishment, in his 
exaggerated ideas as to what is possible for his relief, 
his silence as to God Whom he has offended, his 
coolness in suggesting that Lazarus is to be sent 
about hither and thither for him, as if he was still his 
superior in condition, the entire unsuitableness of the 
means which he proposes for his own relief and the 
conversion of his brethren, and the like. We seem 
almost to be reading an account of what has passed 
at a modern séance, when a miserable medium has 
been receiving communications as to the unseen 
world from some still more miserable soul who, as it 
is supposed, is allowed to impart them. The words 
are not always openly impious and satanic, but there 
is silence as to God, it is taken for granted that 
the evils of the next world can be alleviated and 
remedied, sometimes it is even openly said that they 
do not last for ever, and the souls who make the 
communications assume an air of happiness and of 
charity, and even pretend to love our Lord. All 
is dreamy, distorted, frivolous, unsubstantial, futile, 
inconsequent ; matters of little importance are made 
much of, the true interests of the soul are ridiculed 
or left out of sight. There is not a trace of humility, 
or contrition, or reverence, in the description, and 
it ends by the proposal of opening an intercourse 
between the dead and the living which has always 
been denounced in Sacred Scripture, and an implied 
complaint that the living are not sufficiently provided 
for in the ordinary government of God with know- 
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ledge as to the judgment which awaits sinners and 
worldlings in the next world. Viewed in this light, 
the effort of the rich man to have Lazarus sent to 
his brethren is not at all inconsistent with the 
received opinion that he was suffering in Hell when 
he made it. 

What has been said must suffice as an answer to 
the difficulty, if difficulty it can be called, which con- 
sists in the apparent charity of the request made by 
the rich man in Hell that Lazarus might be sent to 
his five brethren. Something also has already been 
said as to the substance of the petition. It certainly 
showed a presumption in judgment as well as impor- 
tunity in urging such a request, when he must have 
known that it was certainly contrary to the usual 
rule of God’s dealings with mankind. The rich man 
speaks as if he knew best how mankind should be 
dealt with, much as we sometimes hear worldly 
people speaking about the arrangements of Provi- 
dence as if they themselves could manage the world 
much better than it is managed. The Christian un- 
derstands that there are many things in the Provi- 
dential order which he cannot understand, and that 
he can see at any given time only a part of a large 
system of arrangements, and not the whole. Even 
in things which seem to him difficult, he falls back on 
the truth of the wisdom, power, goodness, and love 
of God as quite sufficient to justify His government 
in the eyes of His children. He knows how to say 
with our Lord, ‘Even so, Father, for so it hath 
seemed good unto Thee.’ He is afraid to think of 
improvements in the ordinary methods of Providence, 
being convinced that he has no intelligence or 
wisdom, and that what might seem to him best might 
turn out worst. 
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The case is altogether contrary with that extra- 
ordinary intercourse between the living and the dead 
after which so many imperfect Christians so con- 
stantly crave. The proposal of the rich man amounted 
to this. Sacred Scripture all through sets God before 
us as most hostile to anything of this kind. Christian 
instinct leads us to ask the help and the prayers of 
the saints and angels in all due reverence, and our 
whole lives are lighted up by the occasions on which 
that help has been forthcoming and efficacious. We 
know too that we have the power of helping the 
suffering souls in Purgatory by our prayers and 
sacrifices of various kinds, but here again all is done 
with due reverence to the order which God has 
established, and we do not practise either the devo- 
tion to the saints and angels, or the intercessions 
which may benefit the souls of Purgatory, with any 
object of curiosity, or craving after what it is forbid- 
den us to know. And for what is matter of doctrine, 
that which our faith is to feed upon, and the like, we 
are content with the teaching which God has pro- 
vided for us in the Church. The granting of the peti- 
tion of the rich man, might have encouraged spiritual 
curiosity, and even seemed to sanction necromancy. 
As a matter of experience, it is found that the habit of 
seeking after these illicit sources of knowledge has a 
very bad effect, even on those good persons who are 
sometimes thus led away. Its least evils are the dissi- 
pation of the soul, frivolity, and unhealthy excitement. 
Its worst consequences are the weakening of faith, 
delusions, false doctrine, and immorality, which is 
usually more or less to be found where this spirit is 
rife, and where it is indulged for any length of time. 
It is sometimes thought that it at least confirms men 
in the belief in an unseen world. But the unseen 
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world which is thus apprehended is a world full of 
lies. It is said to strengthen men in the truth of 
the spirituality and separate existence of the soul. 
What are its effects as to the rights, the law, the 
government of God, the revelation which He has 
made concerning Himself, and the authority of the 
Church which is commissioned by God to deliver to 
us all the salutary truths on these subjects which it 
is useful for us to know? 

The answer of Abraham, though courteous and 
gentle, is yet quite peremptory. He might have 
pointed out many faults in the manner of making the 
proposal, and in the proposal itself, but it was not 
his business to reproach the poor sufferer, who was 
incapable of merit or of charity. He simply says, 
‘They have Moses and the prophets, let them hear 
them.’ For this is the way that God has provided 
for them, therefore the best way, the way which they 
will be helped by God’s grace to use profitably and 
meritoriously. Men are to be led to use their wills 
rightly by the enlightenment of their minds by the 
eternal truths, set before them by the Word of God 
through an appointed organ, and accepted by faith. 
Moses and the prophets, the Scriptures presented by 
the Church. Faith comes by hearing, and hearing by 
the Word of God. The eternal truths were to be 
accepted by men like those of whom Abraham was 
speaking by faith, and then the mere acceptance of 
them would have been a meritorious act accom- 
panied by grace. The truths themselves, being the 
revelation of God concerning His own method of 
government, would have sunk into the soul as the 
seed spoken of in the parable, and there have fructi- 
fied and leavened the whole mind and life. If truth 
finds no impediment in the soul, it produces its fruit, 
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thirtyfold, sixtyfold, a hundredfold, by the assistance 
of grace. This is the faith that overcomes the 
world, that makes men spiritual giants, and enables 
them easily to turn aside the shafts of the various 
temptations and delusions of which the world is full. 
On the other hand, if Lazarus had been sent back 
from the grave, his word would have been only the 
word of a man. He would seem to have been sent 
to supersede and improve upon the authorized organs 
of revelation. He would have spoken only with 
his own authority, and have had no weight with the 
five rich men. His word would have lacked the 
Divine power which belongs to the Word of God, 
and it would have conveyed no grace to the minds of 
the hearers on which they could have formed their 
faith and amended their lives. 

It is in this that, as it seems, we must see the 
main point of the answer of Abraham to the second 
petition of the rich man. His five brethren would — 
not have listened to the warning of Lazarus, nor 
even to their own brother if he had been allowed to 
visit them. They would have had no grace to help 
them to do this, and would probably have become 
more and more hardened in their forgetfulness of 
God. Thus the interference which was suggested in 
their favour would have made them worse, would 
have increased their guilt, and in due proportion, 
their punishment also when they came to rejoin their 
brother, and thus would have added to his torments 
as well as increased their own. The methods which 
God has chosen for the conversion of souls not only 
are to be accepted because they are His appoint- 
ments, and because they are, as it were, freighted 
with grace. They are also the best in themselves, 
the most adapted of all to the conditions of human 
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life and to the state and requirements of the souls of 
men, whether they are used to preserve them in 
virtue or to reclaim them from sin. 

In this instruction, which we may consider as 
historical with parabolical language sometimes used, 
our Lord has wrapped up a whole series of saving 
truths. It occupies a dozen verses in a chapter of 
St. Luke’s Gospel, and yet it contains matter for a 
whole treatise, and for many long meditations. We 
may try to subjoin here the truths which it suggests on 
two or three points of practical and universal import- 
ance. We will take first the truths at which it hints 
concerning the thoughts and feelings of the departed 
towards the friends whom they have left behind them 
in this world. We may pass next to the thoughts 
and feelings of these friends themselves towards the 
departed. And the great principle embodied in the 
words of Abraham about Moses and the prophets 
may furnish matter for a third consideration. 

Our Lord’s discourse sets before us a soul whom 
we consider to have been lost, full of anxiety about 
the brethren whom he has left behind him, ‘lest they 
also come into this place of torment.’ As far as the 
words go, and the lesson which they contain, they 
might be applied with equal truth to the anxiety for 
their friends which is felt by souls in Purgatory, all 
of whom are undoubtedly full of charity in their 
degree, of charity especially for those with whom 
they have been most tenderly connected, over whom 
they may have had influence for good or for evil, 
and who are living on in a state of comparative 
blindness as to the dangers which beset them, and 
especially as to the terrible gravity of the punish- 
ments of the unseen world, even when those punish- 
ments are not to last for ever. If the five brethren 
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of the rich man could have been aware of his 
anxiety for them, whether that were merely selfish 
or naturally good and kind, surely the natural effect 
which ought to have followed would have been to 
make them careful to avoid all conduct of the same 
kind with that which, in his case, had led to so 
much irreparable misery. That is, if they had 
hitherto followed his example or been companions 
in ‘his folly, they would have understood that his 
wish now was that they should do their best to avoid 
all such courses, and lead a life entirely different 
from that which he had led. Huis example would be 
to them a warning, and not an encouragement, and 
if they had any tender love for him at all, they would 
have shown it best of all by going exactly in the 
contrary direction. And it would be the same with 
matters of belief as with matters of practice. If he 
had believed amiss, he would desire them to believe 
rightly, and if he had lived carelessly, he would 
desire them to live in the careful observance of the 
Divine Law. Nor could they inflict a more cruel 
wound on him, if he was capable of being wounded, 
than by using his own example as a pretext for 
disregarding the warning of his present lot. 

The next world is the land of light, so far as that 
there are no more delusions there, whether as to 
creeds and churches, or as to matters of conduct. 
Even the lost souls know there what is true and 
what is right. And the souls in Purgatory, in like 
manner, can be under no delusion as to any of these 
matters. There may be some there, for instance, 
who have been baptized, and passed their lives in 
good faith as Christians, and though dying outside the 
visible unity of the Church, they may have been spared 
the full penalty of conscious and deliberate schism 
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on account of their imperfect knowledge of the truth. 
And there may be others on earth, in the same posi- 
tion, perhaps fortifying themselves therein by alleging 
the example of their friends. What a misery to these 
last, to know themselves quoted against the truth! 
What a joy to them, when they find those whom they 
may have kept back setting their example aside, and 
submitting to the grand and simple evidences by 
which, in the appointment of God, the one true 
Church is known in all the world! And so also in 
matters of conduct. Parents, whether in Hell or 
in Purgatory, may have failed grievously or venially 
in the education and management of their children. 
How foolish must those children be, and how unkind 
to the memory of their parents, even to the extent of 
adding to their sufferings, if they use their example 
or teaching to justify themselves in habits of vice or 
laxity or neglect of duty, instead of considering what 
their mind on those subjects now must be, when they 
are in the fulness of light, and when all delusions 
have passed away ! 

In truth, we know well enough, without any one 
coming from the dead, what the departed would say 
to us. They could add nothing to the law of God, 
whether as to faith or as to practice. Their own 
experience could not make the eternal truths more 
true than they are of themselves. Their experience 
makes them terrible to themselves, but personal ex- 
perience is incommunicable. If we put a finger into 
a fire, we know what fire is by a new kind of 
knowledge, but we cannot describe it to others. 
There have been in the history of the Church persons 
who have been allowed to see for a few moments 
what goes on in the next world, and they have come 
back to do the severest penance for the rest of their 
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lives. Their witness is only of use to those who 
already believe, and are well disposed to act on their 
faith. That is, they produce the effect of a fervent 
preacher, full of faith and zeal. Such preachers the 
Church can at any time furnish, and as their word is 
the Word of God, it can pierce the hearts of men as 
nothing else can pierce them. What we know con- 
cerning the departed is that if they have any charity 
at all, they wish us to believe and live as the Catholic 
Church teaches, even if they have themselves never 
received that teaching in its fulness. 

But, if it is foolish to ask for messages from the 
departed, it is very wholesome indeed to meditate on 
their state and to consider in how many ways they 
might wish to change the examples or the teaching 
which they have left behind them. It is one of the 
saddest of thoughts, in this regard, that the ‘evil 
which men do, lives after them,’ in its effects on 
others, and that it may even be a constant torment 
to them that it is so. Christians have a great con- 
solation in the power which they possess of helping 
the suffering souls who are not in Hell, in so many 
various ways, among which that of correcting in 
themselves anything which they may have caught 
of bad or of imperfect from their example, is not 
the least powerful. They are merciful to them- 
selves in this, and they are merciful to their friends 
also. A soul that has, without deliberate mortal 
sin, misled others, or hindered them in good, may 
be doomed to suffer severely until the effects 
of such guidance are done away. This thought 
makes their state an additional call on our charity, 
beyond the many others which are suggested by the 
salutary thought of what they may be suffering. Our 
Lord must have had some special purpose in setting 
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forth this account of the world beyond the grave,. 
which was not directly called for by any question, 
and in particular in giving us this insight into the 
feelings of the dead to the living. It is clear that He 
meant it all for our instruction. He has nowhere 
painted the pains of Purgatory, though He has said 
a few words which intimate how severe and how 
inexorable they are. He has spoken strongly indeed 
about the pains of Hell, and He has left us to draw 
the inference from His words that, inasmuch as they 
differ in degree rather than in kind from the pains of. 
sense in Purgatory, those also are very terrible. If 
the brethren of the rich man had been pious Jews, 
they would probably have done much in the way of 
almsdeeds and sacrifices and prayers for his soul, 
much which could not benefit him in his actual state, 
but which would return on themselves in blessings 
for their charity. And if he had been in Purgatory, 
they would have helped him most efficaciously. 
Whatever might be the charity of a good Jew, 
certainly the charity of a Christian ought to surpass 
it, and the means which are at our disposal for 
aiding the holy departed are far more abundant and 
powerful than any which the Jews possessed. By 
bringing in this account of the sufferings and needs 
of the rich man, for which there was no alleviation, 
our Lord seems to have meant to point our attention 
to the sufferings in the unseen world in general, 
trusting to our Christian instincts that the mention of 
such sufferings would suffice to stimulate our charity. 
Thus the story of the rich man, though he was not 
in Purgatory, sets before us afresh all the truths we- 
already know as to those who are there. 

In the last place, we are reminded by the words. 
of Abraham about Moses and the prophets, of the 
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immense treasures which we possess in this kind, 
so far more precious than were even the ‘oracles 
of God’ to the Jewish people, although St. Paul 
places them first of all in his list of the advantages 
which that people possessed in comparison with the 
Gentiles. The ‘oracles of God’ are indeed increased 
to us, for besides Moses and the prophets we have 
the New Testament, containing the acts and words 
of our Lord and His Blessed Mother and the 
Apostles and Saints. Moreover, the ‘ Word of God’ 
is far more to us than to the Jews, for the Jews had 
not the great means of grace which we possess in 
Christian preaching, a method of the conveyance of 
truth which was entirely new in the world until 
our Lord came, and which lives on in the Church 
with immense graces ensured to those who faithfully 
speak and who faithfully hear. The Life and 
teaching of our Lord were expounded by His 
Apostles, and, in the hands of St. Paul and the 
other writers of the Epistles, have become the 
foundation of the moral and doctrinal teaching of 
the Church. 

The devout a Kempis, in a well known passage, 
tells our Lord that while in the prison of the body, 
he confesses his need of two things, food and light. 
He thanks our Lord for helping his weakness by 
giving His Sacred Body as the refection of the body 
and mind, and for placing His Word as a light and 
lantern to his steps. Without these two things, he 
says, he cannot live, for the Word of God is the 
light of his soul, and the Blessed Sacrament is to 
him the Bread of Life. These are the two tables, 
placed on each side in the treasury of the holy 
Church. One is the table of the Sacred Altar, 
having on it the Holy Bread, the Body of Christ, 
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the other is the table of the Divine Law, containing 
the sacred doctrine, teaching the right faith, and 
leading men securely to within the veil, where the 
Holy of Holies abides.2 The Word of God and the 
sacraments have each their office in the nourishment 
of the soul. The sacraments may feed us, but we 
learn about the sacraments from the Word of God. 
Without the last, we could only use the first 
ignorantly. Holy Mass, our Crucifix, our Rosary, 
our Stations, and the like, are lit up for us by the 
Word of God. The holy seasons bring its chief 
lessons home to us, day after day, month after 
month, year after year. Some men can allow them- 
selves to live more than half their days without 
studying the Scriptures, or listening to the Word 
of God. The neglect of the sacraments is a terrible 
evil. But so also is the neglect of the light which 
makes it possible for the soul to feed as it ought on 
the sacraments. 

But it is not in the Sacred Scriptures alone, or in 
the Word of God as preached alone, that we find 
that immense armoury of means of ‘grace and light 
which answer in our day to the ‘Moses and the 
prophets’ of the chosen people. These Divine words 
seem to teach us the all-sufficiency of the promises of 
God for the execution of His whole counsel for the 
redemption of the world. The Church wants no 
more than she has. She only wants the faithful use 
by her children of the graces with which she is 
charged. If the Christian hierarchy and the Christian 
people were but what the Christian means of grace 
can make them, she would not only defy all the 
efforts of her foes to overpower her, but she would 
win an easy and speedy triumph over all the forces 


of Hell. 
2 A Kempis iv. 2, 4. 


APPENDIX. 


Harmony of the Gospels. 


- § 102.—How and how confi- 
dently we should pray. 


St. Luke xi. r—13. 


And it came to pass, that 
as He was in a certain place 
praying, when He ceased, 
one of His disciples said to 
Him, Lord, teach us to pray, 
as John also taught his dis- 
ciples. 

And He said to them, 
When you pray, say, 

Father, hallowed be Thy 
name. 

Thy kingdom come. 

Give us this day our daily 
bread. 

And forgive us our sins, 
for we also forgive every one 
that is indebted to us. 

And lead us not into temp- 
tation. 

And He said to them, 
Which of you shall have a 
friend, and shall go to him 
at midnight, and shall say to 
him, Friend, lend me three 
loaves, because a friend of 
mine is come off his journey 
to me, and I have not what 
to set before him; and he 
from within should answer, 
and say, Trouble me not, the 


St. Luke xi, 8—15. 


door is now shut, and my 
children are with me in bed, 
I cannot rise and give thee. 
Yet if he shall continue 
knocking, I say to you, al- 
though he will not rise and 
give him, because he is his 
friend, yet because of his 
importunity, he will rise, and 
give him as many as he 
needeth. 

And I say to you, Ask, and 
it shall be given you, seek, 
and you shall find, knock, 
and it shall be opened to 
you. For every one that 
asketh, receiveth, and he that 
seeketh, findeth, and to him 
that knocketh, it shall be 
opened. And which of you 
if he ask his father bread, 
will he give him a stone; or 
a fish, will he for a fish give 
him a serpent? Or if he 
shall ask an egg, will he 
reach him a scorpion? If 
you then, being evil, know 
how to give good gifts to 
your children, how much 
more will your Father from 
Heaven give the good Spirit 
to them that ask Him ? 


flarmony of the Gospels. 


§ 103.—Our Lord answering 
His slanderers and those 
who sought a sign. 

St. Luke xi. 14—36. 


And He was casting out a 
devil, and the same was 
dumb, and when He had 
cast out the devil, the dumb 
spoke, and the multitudes 
were in admiration at it, but 
some of them said, He cast- 
eth out devils by Beelzebub, 
the prince of devils. And 
others tempting, asked of 
Him a sign from Heaven. 

But He, seeing their 
thoughts, said to them, Every 
kingdom divided against it- 
self shall be brought to deso- 
lation, and house upon house 
shall fall. And if Satan also 
be divided against himself, 
how shall his kingdom stand ? 
because you say, that through 
Beelzebub I cast out devils. 
Now if I cast out devils by 
Beelzebub, by whom do your 
children cast them out? 
Therefore they shali be your 
judges. But if I by the finger 
of God cast out devils, doubt- 
less the Kingdom of God is 
come upon you. When a 
strong man armed keepeth 
his court, those things are in 
peace which he possesseth. 
But if a stronger than he 
come upon him, and over- 
come him, he will take away 
ali his armour wherein he 
trusted, and will distribute 
his spoils. He that is not 
with Me, is against Me, and 
he that gathereth not with 
Me, scattereth. 

When the unclean spirit is 
gone out of a man, he walk- 
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St. Luke xi. 25—32. 


eth through places without 
water, seeking rest, and not 
finding, he saith, I will re- 
turn into my house, whence 
I came out. And when he 
is come, he findeth it swept 
and garnished. Then he 
goeth and taketh with him 
seven other spirits more 
wicked than himself, and 
entering in they dwell there. 
And the last state of that 
man becomes worse than the 
first. 

And it came to pass, as 
He spoke these things, a cer- 
tain woman from the crowd, 
lifting up her voice, said to 
Him, Blessed is the womb 
that bore Thee, and the paps 
that gave Thee suck. But 
He said, Yea rather, blessed 
are they who hear the word 
of God and keep it. 

And the multitudes run- 
ning together, He began to 
say, This generation is a 
wicked generation ; it asketh 
a sign, and a sign shall not 
be given it, but the sign of 
Jonas the prophet. For as 
Jonas was a sign to the Nini- 
vites, so shall the Son of 
Man also be to this genera- 
tion. The Queen of the 
South shall rise in the judg- 
ment with the men of this 
generation, and shall con- 
demn them, because she 
came from the ends of the 
earth to hear the wisdom of 
Solomon, and behold, more 
than Solomon here! The men 
of Ninive shall rise in the 
judgment with this genera- 
tion, and shall condemn it, 
because they did penance at 
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St. Luke xi. 33—36. 


the preaching of Jonas, and 
behold, more than Jonas 
here ! 

No man lighteth a candle, 
and putteth it in a hidden 
place, nor under a bushel, 
but upon a candlestick, that 
they that come in may see 
the light. The light of thy 
body is thy eye. If thy eye 
be single, thy whole body 
will be lightsome, but if it be 
evil, thy body also will be 
darksome. Take heed there- 
fore that the light which is 
in thee be not darkness. If 
then thy whole body be light- 
some, having no part of dark- 
ness, the whole shall be light- 
some, and as a bright lamp 
shall enlighten thee. 


§ 104.—The Rebuking of the 
Pharisees and Lawyers. 
St. Luke xi. 37—54. 


And as He was speaking, 
a certain Pharisee prayed 
Him that He would dine 
with him. And He going in, 
sat down to eat. And the 
Pharisee began to say, think- 
ing within himself, why He 
was not washed before din- 
ner. And the Lord said to 
him, Now you Pharisees 
make clean the outside of 
the cup and of the platter, 
but your inside is full of 
rapine and iniquity. Ye fools, 
did not He that made that 
which is without, make also 
that which is within? But 
yet that which remaineth, 
give alms, and behold, all 
things are clean unto you. 
But wo to you, Pharisees, 
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St. Luke xi. 43—51. 


because you tithe mint and 
rue and every herb, and pass 
over judgment andthe charity 
of God. Now these things 
you ought to have done, and 
not to leave the other undone. 
Woto you, Pharisees, because 
you love the uppermost seats 
in the synagogues, and salu- 
tations in the market-place. 
Wo to you, because you are 
as sepulchres that appear not, 
and men that walk over are 
not aware. 

And one of the lawyers 
answering, saith to Him, 
Master, in saying these things 
Thou reproachest us also. 
But He said, Wo to you law- 
yers also, because you load 
men with burthens which 
they cannot bear, and you 
yourselves touch not the 
packs with one of your fingers. 
Wo to you, who build the 
monuments of the prophets, 
and your fathers killed them. 
Truly you bear witness that 
you consent to the doings of 
your fathers, for they indeed 
killed them, and you build 
their sepulchres. For this 
cause also the wisdom of 
God said, I will send to them 
prophets and apostles, and 
some of them they will kill 
and persecute. That the 
blood of all the prophets 
which was shed from the 
foundation of the world, may 
be required of this genera- 
tion. From the blood of Abel 
unto the blood of Zacharias, 
who was slain between the 
altar and the temple. Yea, I 
say to you, it shall be re-- 
quired of this generation. Wo 
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St. Luke xi. 52—54. 


to you lawyers, for you have 
taken away the key of know- 
ledge, you yourselves have 
not entered in, and those 
that were entering in, you 
have hindered. 

And as He was saying 
these things to them, the 
Pharisees and the lawyers 
began vehemently to urge 
Him, and to oppress His 
mouth about many things, 
lying in wait for Him, and 
seeking to catch something 
from His mouth, that they 
might accuse Him. 


§ 105.—Our Lord teaches His 
Disciples about Hypocrisy 
and Confidence in God. 

St. Luke xii. r—12, 


And when great multitudes 
stood about Him, so that they 
trod one upon another, He 
began to say to His disciples, 
Beware ye of the leaven of 
the Pharisees, which is hy- 
pocrisy. For there is nothing 
covered that shall not be re- 
vealed, nor hidden that shall 
not be known. For whatso- 
ever things you have spoken 
in darkness, shall be pub- 
lished in the light, and that 
which you have spoken in 
the ear in the chambers, shall 
be preached on the house- 
tops. 

And I say to you My 
friends, Be not afraid of them 
who kill the body, and after 
that have no more that they 
can do. But I will show you 
Whom you shall fear. Fear 

ye Him, Who after He hath 
Killed, hath power to cast 
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St. Luke xii. 6—12. 


into Hell. Yea, I say to you, 
fear Him. 

Are not five sparrows sold 
for two farthings, and not 
one of them is forgotten 
before God? Yea, the very 
hairs of your head are all 
numbered. Fear not, there- 
fore, you are of more value 
than many sparrows. And I 
say to you, Whosoever shall 
confess Me before men, him 
shall the Son of Man also 
confess before the angels of 
God. But he that shall deny 
Me before men, shall be 
denied before the angels of 
God. And whosoever speak- 
eth a word against the Son 
of Man, it shall be forgiven 
him, but to him that shall 
blaspheme against the Holy 
Ghost, it shall not be for- 
given. 

And when they shall bring 
you into the synagogues, and 
to magistrates and powers, 
be not solicitous how or what 
you shall answer, or what 
you shall say, for the Holy 
Ghost shall teach you in the 
same hour what you must 
say. 


§ 106.— Warnings against 
covetousness and worldly 
cares. 

St. Luke xii. 13—34. 

And one of the multitude 
said to Him, Master, speak 
to my brother that he divide 
the inheritance with me. But 
He said to him, Man, who 
hath appointed Me judge or 
divider aver you? 

And He said to them, 
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St. Luke xii, 16—25. 


Take heed, and beware of all 
covetousness, for a man’s life 
doth not consist in the abund- 
ance of things which he pos- 
sesseth. And He spoke a simi- 
litude to them, saying, The 
land of a certain rich man 
brought forth plenty of fruits. 
And he thought within him- 
self, saying, What shall I do, 
because I have no room 
where to bestow my fruits? 
And he said, This will I do, 
I will pull down my barns, 
and will build greater, and 
into them will I gather all 
things that are grown to me, 
and my goods. And I will 
say to my soul, Soul, thou 
hast much goods laid up for 
many years, take thy rest, 
eat, drink, make good cheer. 
But God said to him, Thou 
fool, this night do they re- 
quire thy soul of thee, and 
whose shall those things be 
which thou hast provided? 
So is he that layeth up trea- 
sure for himself, and is not 
rich towards God. 

And He said to His dis- 
ciples, Therefore I say to 
you, be not solicitous for 
your life, what you shall eat, 
nor for your body, what you 
shall put on. The life is more 
than the meat, and the body 
is more than the raiment. 
Consider the ravens, for they 
sow not, neither do they 
reap, neither have they store- 
house nor barn, and God 
feedeth them. How much 
are you more valuable than 
they? And which of you, by 
taking thought, can add to 
his stature one cubit? If then 
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St. Luke xii. 26—34. 


ye be not able to do so much 
as the least thing, why are 
you solicitous for the rest? 
Consider the lilies how they 
grow, they labour not, neither 
do they spin. But I say to 
you, not even Solomon, in all 
his glory, was clothed like 
one of these. Now if God 
clothe in this manner the 
grass that is to-day in the 
field, and to-morrow is cast 
into the oven, how much 
more you, O ye of little faith? 

And seek not you, what 
you shall eat, or what you 
shall drink, and be not lifted 
up on high. For all these 
things do the nations of the 
world seek. But your Father 
knoweth that you have need 
of these things. But seek ye 
first the kingdom of God and 
His justice, and all these 
things shall be added unto 
you. 

Fear not, little flock, for 
it hath pleased your Father 
to give youa kingdom. Sell 
what you possess, and give 
alms. Make to yourselves 
bags which grow not old, a 
treasure in Heaven which 
faileth not, where no thief 
approacheth, nor moth cor- 
rupteth. For where your 
treasure is, there will your 
heart be also. 


§ 107.—Warnings as to 
watchfulness. 
St. Luke xii. 35—59. 

Let your loins be girt, 
and lamps burning in your 
hands, and you yourselves 
like to men who wait for their 
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St. Luke xii. 36—45. 


lord, when he shall return 
from the wedding, that when 
he cometh and knocketh, 
they may open to him imme- 
diately. Blessed are those 
servants whom the Lord, 
when He cometh, shall find 
watching. Amen I say to you, 
that He will gird Himself 
and make them sit down to 
meat, and passing will min- 
ister unto them. And if He 
shall come in the second 
watch, or come in the third 
watch, and find them so, 
blessed are those servants. 
But this know ye, that if the 
householder did know at 
what hour the thief would 
come, he would surely watch, 
and would not suffer his 
house to be broken open.: Be 
you then also ready, for at 
what hour you think not, the 
Son of Man will come. 

And Peter said to Him, 
Lord, dost Thou speak this 
parable to us, or likewise to 
all? 

And the Lord said, Who 
(thinkest thou) is the faithful 
and wise steward, whom his 
lord setteth over his family, 
to give them their measure 
of wheat in due season? 
Blessed is that servant, whom 
when his lord shall come, he 
shall find so doing. Verily I 
say to you, he will set him 
over all that he possesseth. 
But if that servant shall say 
in his heart, My lord is long 
a coming, and shall begin 
to strike the men servants 
and maid servants, and to 
eat and to drink, and be 
drunk, the lord of that ser- 
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St. Luke xii. 46—54. 


vant will come in the day 
that he hopeth not, and at 
the hour that he knoweth 
not, and shall separate him, 
and shall appoint him his 
portion with unbelievers. 

And that servant who 
knew the will of his lord, and 
prepared not himself, and 
did not according to his 
will, shall be beaten with 
many stripes. But he that 
knew not, and did things 
worthy of stripes, shall be 
beaten with few stripes. And 
unto whomsoever much is 
given, of him much shall be 
required, and to whom they 
have committed much, of 
him they will demand the 
more. 

I am come to cast fire on 
the earth, and what will I, 
but that it be kindled? And 
I have a baptism wherewith 
I am to be baptized, and 
how am I straitened, until it 
be accomplished ? 

Think ye that I am come 
to give peace on earth? I 
tell you, no, but separation. 
For there shall be from 
henceforth five in one house 
divided, three against two, 
and two against three, The 
father shall be divided against 
the son, and the son against 
the father, the mother against 
the daughter, and the daugh- 
ter against the mother, the 
mother-in-law against her 
daughter-in-law, and the 
daughter-in-law against her 
mother-in-law. 

And He said also to the 
multitudes, When you see a 
cloud rising from the west, 
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St. Luke xii. 55—59. 


presently you say, A shower 
is coming, and so it happen- 
eth. And when ye see the 
south wind blow, you say, 
There will be heat, and it 
cometh to pass. You hypo- 
crites, you know how to dis- 
cern the face of the heaven 
and of the earth, but how is 
it that you do not discern 
this time? And why even 
of yourselves, do you not 
judge that which is just? 
And when thou goest with 
thy adversary to the prince, 
whilst thou art in the way, 


endeavour to be delivered’ 


from him, lest perhaps he 
draw thee to the judge, and 
the judge deliver thee to the 
exacter, and the exacter cast 
thee into prison. I say to 
thee, thou shalt not go out 
thence, until thou pay the 
very last mite. 


§ 108.—Parable of the 
Fig-tree. 
St. Luke xiii. r—9. 

And there were present, 
at that very time, some that 
told Him of the Galilzans, 
whose blood Pilate had min- 
gled with their sacrifices. 
And He answering, said to 
them, Think you, that these 
Galilzans were sinners above 
all the men of Galilee, be- 
cause they suffered such 
things? No, I say to you, 
but unless you shall do pe- 
nance, you shall all likewise 
perish. Or those eighteen 
upon whom the tower fell in 
Siloe, and slew them, think 
you that they also were debt- 
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St. Luke xiii. 5—-9. 
ors above all the men that 
dwelt in Jerusalem? No, I 
say to you, but except you 
do penance, you shall all 
likewise perish. 

He spoke also this parable, 
A certain man had a fig-tree 
planted in his vineyard, and 
he came seeking fruit on it, 
and found none. And he 
said to the dresser of the 
vineyard, Behold, for these 
three years I come seeking 
fruit on this fig-tree, and I 
find none. Cut it down there- 
fore, why cumbereth it the 
ground? But he answering, 
said to him, Lord, let it alone 
this year also, until I dig 
about it, and dung it. And 
if happily it bear fruit—but 
if not, then after that thou 
shalt cut it down. 


§ 109.—The Sabbath, and the 
growth of the Word of God. 


St. Luke xiii. ro—21. 


And He was teaching in 
their synagogue, on their 
sabbath. And behold there 
was a woman who had a 
spirit of infirmity eighteen 
years, and she was bowed 
together, neither could she 
look upwards at all. Whom 
when Jesus saw, He called 
her unto Him, and said to 
her, Woman, thou art deli- 
vered from thy infirmity. 
And He laid His hands upon 
her, and immediately she 
was made straight, and glori- 
fied God 

And the ruler of the 
synagogue (being angry that 
Jesus had healed on the 
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St. Luke xiii. 14—21. 


sabbath), answering, said to 
the multitude, Six days there 
are wherein you ought to 
work. In them therefore 
come, and be healed, and 
not on the sabbath-day. 

And the Lord answering 
him, said, Ye hypocrites, 
doth not every one of you 
on the sabbath-day loose 
his ox or his ass from the 
manger, and lead them to 
water? And ought not this 
daughter of Abraham, whom 
Satan hath bound, lo, these 
eighteen years, be loosed 
from this bond on _ the 
sabbath-day ? 

And when He said these 
things, all His adversaries 
were ashamed,‘and all the 
people rejoiced for all. the 
things that were gloriously 
done by Him. 

He said therefore, To what 
is the Kingdom of God like, 
and whereunto shall I resem- 
ble it? It is like to a grain 
of mustard-seed, which a 
man took and cast into his 
garden, and it grew and be- 
came a great tree, and the 
‘birds of the air lodged in 
the branches thereof. And 
again He said, Whereunto 
shall I esteem the Kingdom 
of God to be like? It is 
like to leaven, which a wo- 
man took and hid in three 
measures of meal, till the 
whole was leavened. 


§ 110.—The Narrow Gate. 
St. Luke xiii. 22—35. 
And He went through the 
cities and towns teaching, 
ay Bike) 
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St. Luke xiii. 23—32. 


and making His journey to 
Jerusalem. And a certain 
man said to Him, Lord, are 
they few that are saved? 

But He said to them, 
Strive to enter by the narrow 
gate, for many, | say to you, 
shall seek to enter, and shall 
not be able. But when the 
master of the house shall be 
gone in, and shall shut to 
the door, you shall begin to 
stand without, and knock at 
the door, saying, Lord, open 
to us. And He answering, 
shall say to you, I know you 
not, whence you are. Then 
you shall begin to say, We 
have eaten and drunk in 
Thy presence, and Thou hast 
taught in our streets. And 
He shall say to you, I know 
you not, whence you are; 
depart from Me, all ye work- 
ers of iniquity. There shall 
be weeping and gnashing of 
teeth, when you shall see 
Abraham and Isaac and 
Jacob, and all the prophets, 
in the Kingdom of God, and 
you yourselves thrust out. 
And there shall come from 
the east and the west, and 
the north and the south, and 
shall sit down in the King- 
dom of God. And behold, 
they are last that shall be 
first, and they are first that 
shall be last. 

The same day, there came 
some of the Pharisees, saying 
to Him, Depart, and get 
Thee hence, for Herod hath 
a mind to kill Thee. 

And He said to them, Go 
and tell that fox, Behold, I 
cast out devils, and do cures 
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St. Luke xiii. 33—35. 


to-day and to-morrow, and 
the third day I am consum- 
mated. Nevertheless I must 
walk to-day and to-morrow 
and the day following, be- 
cause it cannot be that a 
prophet perish out of Jeru- 
salem. Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
that killest the prophets, and 
stonest them that are sent to 
thee! How often would I 
have gathered thy children 
as the bird doth her brood 
under her wings, and thou 
wouldst not! Behold your 
house shall be left to you 
desolate. And I say to you, 
that you shall not see Me till 
the time come, when you 
shall say, Blessed is He that 
cometh in the name of the 
Lord. 


§ 111.—-Our Lord in the 
house of a chief among the 
Pharisees. 

St. Luke xiv. 1—14. 

And it came to pass, when 
Jesus went into the house 
of one of the chief of the 
Pharisees, on the sabbath- 
day, to eat bread, that they 
watched Him. And behold, 
a certain man 


there was 
before Him that had the 
-dropsy. 


And Jesus answering,spoke 
to the lawyers and Pharisees, 
‘saying, Is it lawful to heal on 
the sabbath-day? But they 
held their peace. But He 
taking him, healed him, and 
sent him away. And answer- 
ing them, He said, Which of 
you shall have an ass or an 
ox fall into a pit, and will not 
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S. Luke xiv. 6—r4. 


immediately draw him out on 
the sabbath-day? And they 
could not answer Him to 
these things. 

And He spoke a parable 
also to them that were in- 
vited, marking how they 
chose the first seats at the 
table, saying to them, When 
thou art invited to a wedding, 
sit not down in the first 
place, lest perhaps one more 
honourable than thou be in- 
vited by him; and he that 
invited thee and him come 
and say to thee, Give this 
man place, and then thou 
begin with shame to take the 
lowest place. But when thou 
are invited, go, sit down in 
the lowest place, that when 
he who invited thee cometh, 
he may say to thee, Friend, 
go up higher. Then shalt 
thou have glory before them 
that sit at table with thee. 
Because every one _ that 


exalteth himself shall be 
humbled, and he _ that 
humbleth himself shall be 
exalted. 


And He said to him also 
that had invited Him, When 
thou makest a dinner or a 
supper, call not thy friends, 
nor thy brethren, nor thy 
kinsmen, nor thy neighbours 
who are rich, lest perhaps 
they also invite thee again, 
and a recompence be made 
to thee. But when thou 
makest a feast, call the poor, 
the maimed, the lame, and 
the blind. And thou shalt 
be blessed, because they have 
not wherewith to make thee 
recompence, for recompence 
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St. Luke xiv. 14. 


shall be made thee at the 
resurrection of the just. 


§ 112.—Parable of those who 
were invited to the Great 
Supper. 

St. Luke xiv. 15—24. 


When one of them that sat 
at table with Him, had heard 
these things, he said to Him, 
Blessed is he that shall eat 
bread in the Kingdom of 
God. 

But He said to him, A 
certain man made a great 
supper, and invited many. 
And he sent his servant at 
the hour of supper to say to 
them that were invited, that 
they should come, for now all 
things are ready. And they 
began all at once to make 
excuse. The first said to 
him, I have bought a farm, 
and I must needs go out 
and see it, I pray thee, hold 
me excused. And another 
said, I have bought five yoke 
of oxen, and I go to try them, 
I pray thee, hold me excused. 
And another said, I have 
married a wife, and therefore 
I cannot come. 

And the servant returning 
told these things to his lord. 
Then the master of the 
house, being angry, said to 
his servant, Go out quickly 
into the streets and lanes of 
the city, and bring in hither 
the poor, and the feeble, and 
the blind, and the lame. And 
the servant said, Lord, it is 
done as thou hast com- 
manded, and yet there is 
room. And the lord said to 


St. Luke xiv. 23, 24. 


the servant, Go out into the 
highways and hedges, and 
compel them to come in, that 
my house may be filled. But 
I say unto you, that none of 
those men that were invited, 
shall taste of my supper. 


§ 113.—The conditions need- 
ful for following our Lord. 
St. Luke xiv. 23—35. 

And there went great mul- 
titudes with Him. And turn- 
ing, he said to them, If any 
man come to Me, and hate 
not his father, and mother, 
and wife, and children, and 
brethren, and sisters, yea and 
his own life also, he cannot 
be My disciple. And whoso- 
ever doth not carry his cross, 
and come after Me, cannot 
be My disciple. 

For which of you having a 
mind to build a tower, doth 
not first sit down, and reckon 
the charges that are neces- 
sary, whether he hath where- 
withal to finish it, lest after 
he hath laid the foundation, 
and is not able to finish it, all 
that see it begin to mock 
him, saying, This man began 
to build, and was not able to 
finish. Or what king, about 
to go to make war against 
another king, doth not first 
sit down, and think whether 
he be able, with ten thousand, 
to meet him that, with twenty 
thousand, cometh against 
him. Or else, whilst the other 
is yet afar off, sending an 
embassy, he desireth condi- 
tions of peace. So likewise 
every one of you that doth 
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St. Luke xiv. 34, 35. 


not renounce all that he pos- 
sesseth, cannot be My dis- 
ciple. 

Salt is good. But if the 
salt should lose its savour, 
wherewith shall it be sea- 
soned? Itis neither profitable 
for the land nor for the dung- 
hill, but shall be cast out. 
He that hath ears to hear, let 
him hear. 


§ 114.—The Lost Sheep. The 
Lost Groat. The Prodigal 
Son. 


St. Luke xv. 1—32. 


Now the publicans and sin- 
ners drew near unto Him to 
hear Him. And the Phari- 
sees and the Scribes mur- 
mured, saying, This man re- 
ceiveth sinners, and eateth 
with them. 

And He spoke to them 
this parable, saying, What 
man of you that hath an 
hundred sheep, and if he 
shall lose one of them, doth 
he not leave the ninety-nine 
in the desert, and go after 
that which was lost, until he 
find it? And when he hath 
found it, lay it upon his 
shoulders rejoicing, and com- 
ing home, call together his 
friends and neighbours, say- 
ing to them, Rejoice with me, 
because I have found my 
sheep that was lost? I say 
to you, that even so there 
shall be joy in Heaven upon 
one sinner that doth penance 
more than upon ninety-nine 
just who need not penance. 

Or what woman having ten 
groats, if she lose one groat, 
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St. Luke xv. 9g—19. 


doth not light a candle, and 
sweep the house, and seek 
diligently, until she find it? 
And when she hath found it, 
call together her friends and 
neighbours, saying, Rejoice 
with me, because I have 
found the groat which I had 
lost. So I say to you, there 
shall be joy before the angels 
of God upon one sinner doing 
penance. 

And He said, A certain 
man had two sons, and the 
younger of them said to his 
father, Father, give me the 
portion of substance that fall- 
eth to me. And he divided 
unto them his substance. 
And not many days after, the 
younger son, gathering all 
together, went abroad into a 
far country, and there wasted 
his substance, living riot- 

ously. 

nee after he had spent all, 
there came a mighty famine 
in that country, and he be- 
gan to be in want. And he 
went and cleaved to one of 
the citizens of that country. 
And he sent him into his 
farm to feed swine. And he 
would fain have filled his 
belly with the husks the 
swine did eat, and no man 
gave unto him. 

And returning to himself, 
he said, How many hired 
servants in my father’s house 
abound with bread, and I 
here perish with hunger! I 
will arise, and will go to 
my father, and say to him, 
Father, I have sinned against 
Heaven, and before thee. I 
am not now worthy to be 
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St. Luke xv. 20—29. 


called thy son, make me as 
one of thy hired servants. 
And rising up he came to 
his father. And when he was 
yet a great way off, his father 
saw him, and was moved 
with compassion, and run- 
ning to him, fell upon his 
neck, and kissed him. And 
the son said to him, Father, I 
have sinned against Heaven, 
and before thee, I am not 
now worthy to be called thy 
son. And the father said to 
his servants, Bring forth 
quickly the first robe, and 
put it on him, and put a ring 
on his hand and shoes on his 
feet, and bring hither the 
fatted calf, and kill it, and 
let us eat and make merry, 
because this my son was 
dead, and is come to life 
again, was lost, and is found. 
And they began to be merry. 
Now his elder son was in 
the field, and when he came 
and drew nigh to the house, 
he heard music and dancing. 
And he called one of the 
servants, and asked, what 
these things meant. And he 
said to him, Thy brother is 
come, and thy father hath 
killed the fatted calf, because 
he hath received him safe. 
And he was angry, and would 
not goin. His father there- 
fore coming out began to 
entreat him. And he answer- 
ing, said to his father, Behold, 
for so many years do I serve 
thee, and I have never trans- 
gressed thy commandment, 
and yet thou hast never given 
me a kid to make merry with 
my friends. But as soon as 
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St. Luke xv, 30—32. 


this thy son is come, who 
hath devoured his substance 
with harlots, thou hast killed 
for him the fatted calf. But 
he said to him, Son, thou art 
always with me, and all I 
have is thine. But it was fit 
that we should make merry 
and be glad, for this thy 
brother was "dead, and is 
come to life again, he was 
lost, and is found. 


§ r15.—The Unjust Steward. 
St. Luke xvi. 1—13. 

And He said also to His 
disciples, There was a certain 
rich man who had a steward, 
and the same was accused 
unto him, that he had wasted 
his goods. And he called him 
and said to him, How is it 
that I hear this of thee? give 
an account of thy steward- 
ship, for now thou canst be 
steward no longer. And the 
steward said within himself, 
What shall I do, because my 
lord taketh away from me 
the stewardship? To diy I 
am not able, to beg I am 
ashamed. I know what I 
will do, that when I shall be 
removed from the steward- 
ship, they may receive me 
into their houses. Therefore 
calling together every one of 
his lord’s debtors, he said to 
the first, How much dost 
thou owe my lord? But he 
said, An hundred barrels 
of oil. And he said to him, 
Take thy bill, and sit down 
quickly, and write fifty. Then 
he said to another, And how 
much dost thou owe? Who 
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St. Luke xvi. 7—13. 

said, An hundred quarters of 
wheat. He said to him, Take 
thy bill, and write eighty. 
And the lord commended 
the unjust steward, foras- 
much as he had done wisely, 
for the children of this world 
are wiser in their generation 
than the children of light. 

And I say to you, Make 
unto.you friends of the mam- 
mon of iniquity, that when 
you shall fail, they may re- 
ceive you into everlasting 
dwellings. He that is faith- 
ful in that which is least, is 
faithful also in that which is 
greater, and he that is unjust 
in that which is little, is un- 
just also in that which is 
greater. If then you have 
not been faithful in the un- 
just mammon, who will trust 
you with that which is the 
true? And if you have not 
been faithful in that which 
is another’s, who will give 
you that which is your own? 
No servant can serve two 
masters, for either he will 
hate the one, and love the 
other, or he will hold to the 
one, and despise the other. 
You cannot serve God and 
mammon. 


§ 116.—The Rich Man and 
Lazarus. 
St. Luke xvi. 14—31. 

Now the Pharisees, who 
were covetous, heard all these 
things, and they derided 
Him. And He said to them, 
You are they who justify 
yourselves before men, but 
God knoweth your hearts, for 


St. Luke xvi. 15—25, 


that which is high to men, is 
an abomination before God. 
The law and the prophets 
were until John; from that 
time the kingdom of God 
is preached, and every one 
useth violence towards it. 
And it is easier for heaven 
and earth to pass, than one 
tittle of the law to fall. Every 
one that putteth away his 
wife, and marrieth another, 
committeth adultery, and he 
that marrieth her that is put 
away from her husband, com- 
mitteth adultery. 

There was a certain rich 
man, who was clothed in 
purple and fine linen, and 
feasted sumptuously every 
day, And there was a certain 
beggar, named Lazarus, who 
lay at his gate, full of sores, 
desiring to be fed with the 
crumbs that fell from the rich 
man’s table, and no one did 
give him, moreover the dogs 
came, and licked his sores. 

And it came to pass, that 
the beggar died, and was 
carried by the angels into 
Abraham’s bosom. And the 
rich man also died, and he 
was buried in hell. 

And lifting up his eyes 
when he was in torments, he 
saw Abraham afar off, and 
Lazarus in his bosom, and he 
cried, and said, Father Abra- 
ham, have mercy on me, and 
send Lazarus, that he may 
dip the tip of his finger in 
water, to cool my tongue, for 
I am tormented in this flame. 
And Abraham said to him, 
Son, remember that thou 
didst receive good things in 
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St. Luke xvi. 26—28. 


thy lifetime, and _ likewise 
Lazarus evil things, but now 
he is comforted, and thou art 
tormented. 

And besides all this, be- 
tween us and you there is 
fixed a great chaos, so that 
they who would pass from 
hence to you cannot, nor 
from thence come hither. 

And he said, Then, father, 
I beseech thee, that thou 
wouldst send him to my 
father’s house, for I have five 
brethren, that he may testify 


St. Luke xvi. 29—31. 


unto them, lest they also 
come into this place of tor- 
ments. 

And Abraham said to him, 
They have Moses and the 
prophets, let them hear them. 

But he said, No, father 
Abraham, but if one went to 
them from the dead, they 
will do penance. 

And he said to him, If 
they hear not Moses and the 
prophets, neither will they 
believe, if one rise again 
from the dead. 
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